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PRfiFACEi 

TiiR origin and early history of Uniirersitieis;, 
whidh hhve contributed so essentially to the 
diffusion of knowledge among the inhabitants 
of Europe^ are involved in considerable obscu« 
rity. 

The history of these institutions is, however, 
so intimately connected with the progress of 
the human Hiiiid, in its successive advances 
from the torpor and gloom of the darker ages, 
to the moral activity and brilliancy of the pre« 
sent era^ that it becomes an interesting tn^ 
quiry to trace any one of them fh)m its com- 
mencement, and to notice its gradual acces- 
sions of science and general improvement. 

In this point of view, therefore, independently 
of the excitemient from evetj powerful local 
^association of cudosity or attachment, the aU^ 
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thor trusts that he will render an acceptable 
service to the lovers of literature, as well as to 
the friends of the particular institution, while 
he attempts to give an account of the origin 
and progress of the University of Edinburgh. 

The question respecting the expediency of 
literary establishments enjoying the patronage 
of the state, or possessing peculiar privilegesi, 
has been the subject of considerable discussion, 
especially since the publication of th^ TTealth of 
Nations. It will be seen, from thfe following 
narrative, that the University of Edinburgh is 
in a great degree not liable to the objections 
urged by Dr Smith. Its funds are extremely 
scanty. The sole means, therefore, by which 
its Professors can increase their revenue, is 
the diligence with which they perform, the du- 
ties of their office. 

The Honourable Patrons of the University 
of Edinburgh have great merit in bringing it 
to its present state of prosperity. The charter 
granted by James VL entrusted the infant 
establishment to their fosteripg care, without 



proHding funds to defray the unavoidable ex- 
pence attending such am ipstitution. The 
Patrons have, from the foundation, supplied, or 
exerted themselves to procure, what was re- 
quired; and, under their liberal, judicious, and 
public spirited management, the prosperity 
of this great seminary has uniformly been in- 
creasing. 

The Author of the following history has no 
hesitation in declaring, that, ever since he had 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
^the elements of sound learning, he formed a 
peculiar attachment to literary history, more 
especially the history of the literature of his 
native country. 

The first effort which he attempted in this 
way was a sketch of the literature of Scotland, 
during the course of the last century. This 
he studied to incorporate in the account which 
he gave of his old patron, the late Dr Bbattie. 
Since that period, he has also published an ac- 
count of the state of Scotland during the 
course of the seventeenth century* 
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When eBg&ged in writing the life of L<r« 
4tiER, the author T*ras led to the investigar 
tibn of tnahy mihute fatits fesjpfectfng the re^- 
vival of letters in Eurbpe, Which had not oc- 
curred to him beforfe. The mode of acaddmical 
ifistruction,— the ecdhotoy and ilitdrnal regular 
tions of one of thoSe very singular institutions, 
of which Luther, as professor of divinity at 
Wittembafg, was a member, naturally attract- 
ed his attention^ Having had access to all the 
great libraries of London, where his Work was 
composed, he felt, from the noteis which he ha4 
taken, a strong impulse to arranged the great 
quantity of miscellaneous literary history he 
had collected. And, upon his return to Scot-- 
land, having been engaged in the library of the 
University of Edinburgh, the idea presented 
itself of composing a history of that seminary, 
where he himself had been educated, ' aiid had 
jspent the most iagreeable part of his life. 

The University records, particularly such as 
regard its early history, contain very curiou^ 
fuid interesting documents. Those which ap-? 
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CHAPTER I. 

Origin of Vmoersities — Persian Magij and Priests of 
JSgypt — Grecian Schools — Roman Schools^-^^hoots 
in the Sirth and Sefoenth Centuries — Palatine 
School — University of Pam-^Scotish Umdersities 
^--Of the word Unvoersitas-^^oUegiunu 

The education of youth has engaged the atten** 
tion of all civilized nationsi though they have re^ 
sorted to different methods to accomplish that end^ 
The progress of knowledge in rude and barbarous 
societies is. so limited, that we cannot expect to 
find Hmong thetn any desire to cherish or to establish 
institutions for improving the faculties of the jbu' 
Vou L A 
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man mind. To procure food| and to be expert iu 
all the arts which are indispensibly necessary, in 
order to furnish the few conveniencies which they 
require or can obtain, seem to be the summit of 
their ambition; and they have neither time nor 
inclination to proceed ally i&tthifcr. As society ad- 
vances, however, and the art of government is im- 
proved, the facility with which access may be had 
to institutions where the elements of knowledge are 
taught, is wonderfully increased ; and ought not to 
be cefasii)ere^ lib ih'ikitt aik iffeci^ )sA K tiuslty hf the 
progress of civilization. 

A society in which the art of writing is totally 
unknown, must be admitted to be in the lowest state 
of degradation ; and to suppose the existence of 
schools of any kind ifaibbjg; siich barbarians, would 
be in the highest degree absurd. But wherever that 
"ttrt esiistt, in hibw im|jerfe6l soever a mat^r it inay 
i!ft ^raetised^ it is dbvtous tliat -the iieeMsaiy bu« 
slhtesi df the coiniiiuiiity wtouW be inaterialty ihter- 
«i^t*d, wire it td be the iidployment df every ftther 
of master to teach his iathily, atud not aj^iprd^rkted, 
like other professions, to a certain class of persons 
Hh the ^tke, ^hd Wefe either ferigagi^d Iti Ii6 othfef 
•^ctf^^^lioft, or lA one which did iftot intietfehe ill a 
^eAt ^^ree With whkt w«s Hffnsidevei pritaiipally 
to demand their attefttfdti. If sudh Aitfafigetn^iats 
^efe' Hot m^e^ tiie transtMs^oii tff m eift m tftly 
^k&eM^ wobtd ht tteai'ly itiiip^&rctieable ; ^d ehiii it 
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^uch as we have supposed, from returning to its pri- 
mitive rudeness and barbarism. In almost all na- 
tions> tl)e teaching of youth has been generally con- 
aidered as the peculiar province of the ministers of 
religion. 

But even in civilized nations, where the arts and 
teiences have arrived at great perfection,— where 
every thing which can embellish life, or render man 
tnore comfortable in society, — ^where the most ab- 
istruse sciences have been long cultivated success- 
fully, -rwbere the theories of speculative men, or 
their discordant opinions, have been subjected to the 
most rigorous examination, and the faculties of man 
have thus been imprOved,-T-in the distribution of the 
differctnt functions wliich different individuals must 
perform, as composing a part of the compiicated 
knachine of civil society, the same order of men have^ 
in by far the greater number of instances, been con« 
sidered as the natural instructors of their fellow 
citizens, and the most proper persons with whom 
the stock of knowledge of the community ought 
to be deposited. This has been universally the case 
among those nations whose religious rites had ever 
^sumed the regularity of a settled system. The 
most reoiarkable instances which antiquity affords 
(Dif the truth of this observation, are to be fo(ind 
among the Persian Magi, and the Priests of £gypt« 
These were, undoubtedlyi not only similar institu- 
tions, but bore a most remarkable^ resemblance to 
each other, both as it respected their influence in 

AS 
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the state, and the compact manner in which they 
ivere also associated as a body* They were recog* 
nized by the state in their sacerdotal character; and 
were left to retain or to communicate their know-* 
ledge, as they judged proper. Many injurious con- 
sequences flowed from the mystery in which they 
chose to involve their doctrines ; but it is much to 
be doubted whether, under the forms of government 
under which they lived, and the consequent state df 
society, the mathematical and physical sciences 
would have been so ardently and successfully prose- 
cuted by them, or whether any vestiges of their 
eininent skill in both would have so long remained 
to enlighten the world, had not an uncommon de- 
gree of. emulation been excited and kept up among 
their own body, to distinguish themselves by the 
superiority of their acquirements. Their literature 
and science were merely accidental circumstances^ 
for they derived no advantages from the state by 
the possession of either. Their immunities were in 
consequence of their sacred character ; for, as philo*^ 
sophers, they were not patronized by the state.* 

No institution, in any respect resembling these, 
is to be discovered among the Greeks or Romans;* 
They never seem to have attempted to reduce theit 
religion to a system. Their kalendar of gods was 
open to the deities of all nations : and this indefinite 

* Xenophon*s account of the education of the Persians appeait 
to be a mere romance. 
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nature superseded its necessity. There were, there- 
fore, no peculiar classes of men whose profession it 
Mras to instruct the people in the principles of their 
religion. They seem rather to have been instru- 
ments in the hands of their rulers, to guide the 
opinions and passions of the populace, in order toi 
accomplisli their own ends. 

Philosophy was equally left without the aid of a 
pecuniary remuneration from the state; and, per- 
haps, the success which accompanied its progress, 
may be chiefly ascribed to this, as to its cause. The 
most powerful stiifiulus towards the acquisition of 
knowledge, is a love df it for its own sake. This 
communicates an ardour in the pursuit of it, which 
no indulgence from others can possibly produce. . It 
was this passion that impelled Thales, Pythagoras, 
Aristippus, Plato, Democritus, and many others, to 
undertake such long journies, and suffer so many 
hardships. They, could not obtain satisfactory in- 
formation at home ; and, as they excelled all their 
contemporaries in their own country in philosophi- 
cal acquirements, so they bestowed greater pains 
and labour in becoming acquainted with the science 
of foreign nations. They all repaired to Egypt; 
and seem to have considered it as the principal site 
where learning and the sciences had taken up their 
abode. It was from Egypt that they derived all 
their knowledge of physics ; which, indeed, they 
severally modified afterwards, according to their own 
fancy. But, whatever physical theories they in- 
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vented, or whatever superstructure they might erecft," 
were reared upon the same foundation. It was in ' 
Egypt also that their taste for the mathematics waft' 
formed ; where Thales, Pythagoras, and Plato, were 
instructed in this the noblest of all sciences; and 
whence they caught such a predilection for that 
elegant geometrical method which distinguishies tho- 
works of the Greek mathematifci^Ds, and led them to 
so many sublime discoveries in pure geometry. 

As their residence in foreign countries was solely 
at their own expence, the greatisr number return^ 
ed very poor* For example, Demoeritvs^ due of 
the greatest pliiiosophers 6f dntiquity, though origi* 
n)al}y possessed of a considerifble fortune, spent his 
whole property in quest t>f knowledge, and was 
afterwards isuppoi^ted by hfe brother. They there- 
fore felt thenselves under the necessity of^ommnni* 
eating to their countrymen some portion of the 
stores which they had amassed ; or, in other words, 
they werfr compdTed to -open seinitiaries of TOstruc- 
tion, in order to procure a coft)fot4able svfbisistence 
for themselves. This resolution, however, it must 
be observed, does not irppear to have been paftronised 
by the state, any further ttian that they ^wtre i^llow- 
ed to teach publicly. The fees they requ wed from 
those who Intended their prefcdtions, seem to have 
been aTl they received. It-h^as indeed been suggft»t«y 

0d,* that pfioBABLT Piato .received a -gift of thf 

■ ■ ■ ,1 

^ W^th of NitioQB, vol^ UJi^ 



Academy^ «nd Aristotle? of thie LyceiUQ, frpqi tlij|^ * 
state; but thefie i^.iip sdlu^Aon fo t^is ip fmy fincifinf 
writer. W/e Icpow, for ceftaiini tdajt ijSifcbi^efly d^ 
discjple pf .Sopwte^ tauglM; for pipivsy/ Tljf >jw:pt 
bability 16^ th^t the ptbery di4. the sa^a^ « f 

Semiffajr.ie9 /pf •l^ajrnjng, upon so exX/^jmy^ a Mfijl|e 
a$ tlaK>9€uOf FIslUh /^istfitU^ or ^piipup% ^ver seep^ 
to h^pt /cxtoted at JV>Q)^- Thp li^pmAn yputh,. wl^>se 
circu;B8ftaii<;es GQul.d ajSord it^ were jseut to Greece 
to prosecukte their studies. The bustle of war, ap4 
various other causes, prevented the cultivation of 
phiLo8(0pby» T|ie philosophical doctr'u^es^ so beajuti- 
fiiUy Mlustratiod by Cicero in ^is various worses, are 
confessedly c^c^yed from the Greeks; and^whatmus^ 
appear .yery siagular, he assumes a .copsiderable de- 
gree of merit to hunself, (ffjL account of communicate 
ing to hl^ countrymepy in their vemacu.lar langi^g^ 
the ,dQCtrine$i of the GreGUa ph^osoplfers. The 
Jatin tongue appears tp Mve bis^n, jin h^ tin(ie^ 
principally, if not spk;ly, employed by the poets, p^ 
in transacting the ordinary business of iif<^ wli^l&t 
the Greek, was .the language of philosophy. 

The only branch of philo^phy ,^fpr such it nviy 
certainly .be .palled) in which the Ronians excellefl 
the Greeks, w«s jn reducing their laws into a regular 
ioode of jurisprudence^ which aeyer s^ems to have 
loocurred to any. of the:Cxreek i^ilospphers ^pr lawyers, 
thou^ they speculated at great lepgth uppn the 

^ .Bmcker, IiistiU HbU Philos. p. 1 19. 
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philosophy of legislation. Tlie reason seetns to be 
this : Their courts of justice were composed of so 
many members, that a system of statute law could 
have been of Httle or no use ; and, besides the rivat* 
ship and dissension which prevailed among all the 
diflbrent states, and the desultory and unsettled war- 
fere which they carried on, withdrew their attention 
from what' could not have been dispensed with in a 
nation inhabiting a more* extensive territory, and 
whose private and public business were more com*^ 
plicated. 

The manner, however, in which the youth were 
trained to a knowledge of the Roman law in tlie 
earliest and best ages of the republic, indeed until 
the liberties of Rome were lost, appears to have been 
pretty similar to the method adopted by the Greek 
philosophers. They were not encouraged by the 
state ; neither were they prevented from admitting 
to their society and conversation, such young men 
of promising talents as they deemed proper. There 
were no schools or colleges instituted for the ex- 
press purpose of teaching the Roman law. It seems 
to have been esteemed as the best mode of discipline 
for young men, who applied to the study of juris* 
prudence, to witness and to make themselves familiar 
with the mode of practice, and the judgments given 
by the most eminent lawyers. The laws enacted 
by the Comitia were their statute law ; but the more 
complicated cases which occurred in the profession 
were determined by the dccisiom of those eminenl 
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practitioners ; and, in course of time, these were re- 
spected as much as the laws themselves. Under the 
empetors^ however, when luxury had become more 
common, schools were opened for teaching law ; but 
still those were private ; and their reputation did not 
depend in the smallest degree upon any authoritative 
interposition of the state, but upon their own exer- 
tions. 

The only ancient instance, as far as I know, of 
any seminary of learning being encouraged out of the 
public purse, was the school of Alexandria, ' whose 
teachers had a sailary from the emperors, which was 
afterwards withdrawn. 

During the latter ages of the Roman greatness, 
the study of philosophy seems to have been nearly 
extinguished ; but schools were still kept open, where 
oratory, or the art of declamation, was professedly 
taught. But whatever opinion may be entertained 
of their mode of teaching, of the subjects taught, or 
of the qualifications of the teachers, there can be no 
doubt that every one of them was the enterprize of 
an individual ; and that there was no incorporated 
body, established by law, that possessed any ex* 
elusive privileges, similar to what has taken place in 
modem times. 

It is impossible to trace with accuracy the history 
of the various institutions which existed immediately 
after the overthrow of Roman greatness. About the 
end of the sixth century, the Latin language ceased 
to be spoken at Rome ; and, about the middle of that 



\vhU;k'iiucceeiie4p,it was expr^essly enjoine4 ky ^hf 
Vop^i that the is^yice. of the chcurGh flwiUd th;rpuglt7 
09t jthe Chrktifm vfQf\d}$e pertprin^dui t^at topgji^ 
alone^ Thj^ mm^aXe was ^pe^ly <^]beyed ; aflyt^ a^ 
^ period joot y^y distant from th$ tjxne of it$ pifblir 
catiQin, maas was aaid i^ I^ja m the x^urch of Sp 
Sophia at Cp^stantvi^^lie, tl^ eipper^^ h^ng prch 
sent. These two facts, when taken together, cI^sltI^ 
prov^, that teaching what ipight have be^^ now 
eaUe^ the e^aGred ianguagi^i wa$ a prpfes^i^jpn indipf- 
}>en$i<^ty pecessaryi at l^st fpr the ecjijicatipn of 
ch^rfihnie^. How cr^el soever t^ mighjt he, as ^ 
regarded the great body of tl)e people, it ^er^ai^Iy 
piK)fj|iq^ tliis ;gpod effpcA, that it pc^v^tecl (this 
sgLohh languagje fyom goix^g wto tot^ de§;uetude, ff 
tlie ax^ei^ues ito a Knowledge of it frpnn being ipr GV£f 
cloased. , 

. The i^renih aad part of the eighth oenlury, mv^ 
he vj^wied ^ ti^ Rankest er^. m )the ,hjs|:p!Fy pf 
£ui!eipean liteuatoref Pope Oregon ^inplpyqd t^ 
whaie.oS .bis greai auljAiority an J^an^^l^ng iiSrprp ^ 
siowrl may. thing which Jiad ^ -appe^raoqe <a^ 
^erature.; and b^roed all the yprpfao^ b«9ks i^ til|e 
Palatme library, that they mig^t h» CQippelled tp 
3tudy the Scripture, This, however, ip. .wa indirect 
proof, that a taste fqr^ouiid.leaming^ iPPt heen 
altogether extingHished at 4ib9it itin^ i ihai^hitw^ 
found necessary to ofd^n tl)a|; no one :^hQf^^^ hf f4^ 
xnitted to .holy orders^ who could not rjif^i .4he |)j3al^ 
,md the service of baptisw i^i ta^Bp Tkk #»?^^<»^ 
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iDg of knowledge they could acquire nowhere else 
but at the private schools, which were generally kept 
bj monks in their cloisters, with whom, indeed, any 
remnant of ancient literature was to be found. 

It ought not to be omitted, in addition to what 
has been mentioned in regard to the preservation of 
the Latin language in Europe, that the laws w«« 
promulgated in it. The ecclesiastics, however^ 
generally engrossed the profession of the law ^ and 
the knowledge which the more expert and anibatioiis 
had of it, fitted them for the discharge either of 
derk:al or dvil functions. 

After a long and dreary night of tlie grosieat 
darkoes^ and after much blood and treasure had 
been spent, and the utmost conflision had prevailed 
throughout the European states, some prospect of an 
amelioration appeared, both as it regarded public 
tranqnillity, and the encouragement to be given t» 
the Cttltivaftion of literature. Charles the Great as* 
oeaded the throne of his father Pepin, towaixte the 
end of the eighth century ; and, by his own enterprise 
iagaehievaements, and the success which accompanied 
theniy becaine by far the most powerful monarch m 
fMimpe. Though his education had been greatly 
neglisctedy yet, naturally possessed of the most ex* 
traondinsi^ talents, he perceived the value of learo^ 
i«g; ffiidwafi not ashamed to submit to be instructed 
himself, after he was thirty years of age, in the art 
€f gfUmmar. - Tortunately ibr the age in which be 
lived, aftdfor succeeding ages, he formed the iiighest 
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•timea. His taste, 'however, could not be very tol^ 
tect, when he banished Cicero and ^ Virgil ftom his 
aeminary, in order to give place to the works of Je- 
rome and Augustine. His proficiency in the ma* 
thematical and philosophical sciences is also the sub* 
ject of commendation. Considering the age in which 
he lived,. this may be true; but there is reason fat 
suspecting that his admirers have been too encomi- 
astic in their praises of this eminent man* The ge-> 
nerosity and enlarged views of Charles were so ex:- 
tensive, that this school was not appropriated to the 
use of the sons of the nobility alone ; but the chiU 
^ren of the meanest rank, provided they discovered 
genius, had free access to it. Whether it was sta- 
tionary, or followed the court, is uncertain. Among; 
the successors of Alcuin, are to be reckoned the cele^ 
brated Raban and John Scot Erigene. Thus, the 
Parisian school, commeacing with very small begin«r 
nings, gradually acquired strength, until it became 
the most celebrated seminary in the world, zndjscrv* 
td as a pattern, which all the others more or less fbl-' 
lowed. It must be confessed, however, that the 
jmp.rovelnents suggested by other similar institutions^ 
aii^died hints which essentially contributed to rea^ 
der its own original plan more perfect. 

^ It has been already observed, that the universities 
on the Continent were the prototypeai which were 
most strictly copied by all the Sootish Universitiesi* 
Tilts was, however^ more particularly the case with 
those wibidi.w^ere :estiblisl»l aiiterio^to>that of EdiniF 
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Ixifgh; Before the reformation of religion, the con^ 
nttioa.with Frante and the people of Scotland had 
been exceedingly eksisew It was in this way alone that 
they could maintaili their independence, andeffectual* 
ly resist the encroachments and hostilities of die £ng- 
lishtf Thd protection which the Scots received from 
this qiiiti'ter, had a natural tendency to cement the twa^ 
lultiMa ; %fid, frcmi the superior pro^ss which the 
Fftdneh had made m civilization, in the arts, litera« 
tare^ and the sciences, it was almost impossible to 
atroid ithitadon ; and, besides, the founders of the 
other three universities had received the benefit of 
being educated in France. The reasons which pro* 
daced a different arrangement in the College of 
£dinburgli^ shall be explained afterwards* 

The origin of the application of tlie word Utrntr^ 
-mfMj or Umcersityf to a seminary of learning, has« 
given risie to a variety of opinions* The ancient 
name was Studkim Gtnerak, evidently referring to 
die gvebt variety of subjects upon which instruc* 
tion wias communicated. In very small schools, 
the ymitb are taught only one, or at most a very 
ftw liranches of learhing. The scale ufoii which 
otiieri i»e canied oti is more extensite ; but in a uni* 
ttrmtif' k IS ntiderstood that tlie wb»te circle of tlie 
sdeacfoaite taiight^ or, at leiast, that an opportunity 
iaaifofrdedto aiiy who Is disposed to comply with 
tiiB ^reg^atfons of the sdclety, to be made acquaint- 
ed with all the different departments of literature 
and science. . 
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TbcJ word imhersitas, it has b^n^ on the otlitf 
hand, affirmed, originally signified a cmptmy^ or a 
society. It is used by Cicero, but in an acceptation 
which has not the least allusion to a company. By 
tmroersitas rerunij it is evident he means the 
universe ; and, in the barbarous Latin of the middle 
ages, the conceit of applying such an epithet to a 
seminary upon the largest scale, might to them ap- 
pear not unnatural.* The idea of a corporation that 
possessed special or exclusive privileges, never seems 
to have occurred when the appellation was first emr 
ployed. 

Collegium^ or College^ is also frequently employed 
to designate a seminary of learning, or indeed an as^ 
sociation or corporation of any kind All the lites 
rary foundations in Europe were in some manner or 
another connected with the education of ecclesias* 
tics, and if not endowed by, were under their super- 
intendance. Now, as an association of regulars^ 
that is, of monastics, who lived under a certain rule, 
such as that of Augustin, Francis, or Dominic^ were 
said to live in a anroent, so, to a similar associatioB 
of seculars, who were attached to no particular fra- 
ternity of the Romish Church, the name of college 
was applied, the head of which was styled praoost^ 
Thus, in England, the heads or presidents of Trini^ 
College, Cambridge, and of Eton College, are so 
named. The same was formerly the case with re^ 

^ Du Cange* Spelmaiu 
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gard to Trinity College, Edinburgh, which was 
founded by Mary, widow of King James II. There 
were no fewer than twenty-six colleges of this 
kind in Scotland before the reformation ; besides, the 
chief church in large towns was a collegiate church, 
though not the seat pf a bishopric. In^ short, the 
word coUege, as it relates to unroersiiy, signifies the 
different bodies which compose it, or which are un- 
der iti imtectioti* Thus, the uniyeraities of Oxford 
and Cambridge jare severally composed of a g^at 
niusbcr of separate colleges ; bat tliey constitute 
otif two uuioersitieSp-'^iarmmg two great corpora- 
imui and, in our own oountryi the two colleges at 
Abenkeli htm only one uairersity, though not 
linked so closely as to deserve that name in so strict 
a sense as those in England. Many other incorpo- 
rated bodies have adopted the name ofoolkge^ diougbt 
as a society, they have no connexion whatever either 
with any. monastic institution or university. Thus, 
the Pope and his seventy-two Cardinals constitute 
what is called the Sacred College : and, in our own 
coonCiyt we have the College of Justice, and the 
Boyal Colleges of Phyacians and Surgeons. 
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The Students divided into Nations — Offhe Faculty of 
' Art s^>^Tke Latin Language^^The Greek Language 
• — The Hebrew-^Rhetoric^^LogiC'^Mathematics^^ 
' Of the Faculty of Theobgy^The Canon Law—<)f 

the Faculty of Law — The Civil Laan^f the Facul- 
*^ ty of Medicine — Of the Origin of Degrees-^BackC'' 

lor of Arts '-^Master of Arts-^Doctor. 

When we direct our attention to the various regu- 
lations in almost aU the European universrtiesi the 
first thing which naturalij attracts our attention is, 
that the scholares^ or students, were divided into 
what was technically called nations. The origin of 
thi^ arrangement is involved in considerable obscurity* 
It is obvious that, in the registers ftf the names of 
students, it is absolutely necessary that proper desig- 
nations should be affixed to their names, to prevent 
confusion. When universities were few, and great 
multitudes resorted to them, it cannot admit of a 
doubt that this was indispensible. There was an- 
other ^reason, however, which at least rendered some 
similar arrangement highly expedient The majority 
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bf those, who repaired to Paris, Padua, Bologna, &c. 
were foreigners ; and^ in short, constituted a group 
collected fronl all the civilii&ed nations of the world. 
As the students univeirsally constituted a part of the 
corporate body, atid had a voice in the election of 
bffice-bearersj it was impossible to prevent feuds and 
iriyalships from being introduced, by causes which 
Unplied either real or supposed grievance^. It was 
of the utmost importance (and indeed the prosperity 
bf the University \?as involved in it), to keep the 
Students in good humour. In a foreign country^ 
those who speak the same language, or are of the same 
religion, of similar habits, and subjects of the sake 
govermnent, naturally associate together, and, in 
i^lmost all cases, enter into the vie\(rs of one another, 
^nd form combinations, which the most strict vigi* 
lance Canndt preirent Something akin to this, be^ 
sides the propriety of the thing, seems t(/ have given 
rise to this artificial distinction, and to their being 
recognized as separate and independent bodies, en* 
titled to interfere in transacting the business of the 
university. 

The number of nations in different universities has 
been various. Thus, in Padua, so famous for its 
ihedical school for so loUg a period, there were seven 
nations* 1. The Tuscan. 2. Transalpine. 3. Ultra* 
Inarine. 4. Lombard. 5. Marchia TarVisina. 6i 
Roman. 7* Marchia Anconitana. This example^ 
however, was seldom copied ; and the most Common 
jiumber was four* The university of Pariis consisted/ 
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1. Of the Ffeneh fkrthn. 9. Of tbat of Pteai;c1y« 
3, Of that of Normandy ; and, 4. Of the Germtti 
or English nation. All the Scotish ttnivef^itieik have 
adhered to the ^ame ntimbevi that of Edinburgh eK« 
cfpted, which r^cogniz^s rto such distinction ; he^ 
atmne its Economy, which shuH h§ afterwards parti^ 
cularly explained, is completely different from that 
at any simildr institution^ dther at home or abroad* 
ThuS) St Andrews is divided intO|-^l. Fiftms. t^ 
Angnsians. 3^ Lothians ; and^ 4« Albans. The lat* 
ter comprehends all who do not belong to any of the 
other three. Glasgow into,*~l. Clydesdale* S.Tlviot«> 
dale. S. Albany ; and, 4< Rothesay. King^s Col* 
kge, Aberdeen, into,----]. Marr. S* Mnrray. S« 
Angus. 4* Lothian. Marisehal College the same, 
excepting that^ instead of Angys, Biicban is snbsti* 
tuted. This is borrowed firom the university of Parte* 
And in King's College, for example, the founder^ 
Bishop Elphingstone, has ^pressly conferred the 
same privil^s upon the mthm as they enjoyed at 
Paris, &C. These were very ample. They con^ti^ 
tuted the faculty of arts ; and each had a sufiVage 
in the general transactidna of the university. They 
had a voice through their representative or, as he 
was called^ head, or procurator, in the election of all 
the office-bearers. The rector, syndic, procurator, 
and beadle, Wene elected by them ; and no part of 
the funds could be appropriated to any purpose 
whatsoever, without their sanction. Their votes 
were required, in Fddm, before any doctor eoulc|, 
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WCordiDg to the statutes of the unlvenity, rctd lec- 
tures upoo any subject* lu sbort» the greater uuni*- 
ber d the semioaries on the Contioent ^eem to have 
been formed after the mpdel of a pure republic, of 
which the professors and office*bearers were the m^ 
eutive* Tboughi in the original establisbment oi 
the earliest of the universities in Scotland, it was 
intended that this ei^ample should be in a great men- 
sure imitated, it was nei'er fully carried into effect* 
At present, little more of the franchise of the nations 
is known but the name, excepting in the university 
of Glasgow, where a fragment of it is still retained 
in the election of a recton Of the two extremes, 
the best undoubtedly is, where the police or economy 
of the university is vested in its public functionaries 
or teachers, if they are supported principally by the 
fees or honoraries of the students. But if they am al- 
together independent, it is almost impossible to pre- 
vent it from degenerating into the most inaolent and 
vexatious tyranny. On the other hand, when the 
students possess such influence, it forms a complete 
antidote to carelessness or indifference in the teacher^ 
in the execution of any duty he has to perform. His 
interest is^ in this case, united with his duty; and 
the most powerful motives which can be addressed 
to the human mind, contribute to cherish that emu- 
lation, without which, excellence in any profiession 
can never be attained. 

The natianSf as has been mentionec^ formed the 
fKMlty of arts. The word facultas is here used in a 
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sense very different from its acceptation in classtca) 
authors. It means a society or corporation. Thus, 

' » . • • , 

in^, Scotland, we have the Facuky of Adoocatesy Facuh- 
tas Juridka ; and those who practise the medical 
profession are, in common language, said to be of 
the faculty* Prom the first institution of Eurbpeanf 
universities, the liberal arts seem to have been ac- 
counted to be seven, as the following hexameter 
(which every one knows) indicates : 

Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Naraems, Tonus, Aog\i1us, Astra. 

That is, language or grammar, rhetoric, logic, arith- 
inetic, music, and astronomy. 
' Under the first were included the Latin, Greek, 
sometimes the Hebrew language, and a knowledge 
of the grammar of those languages. 

It has been already mentioned that, in the twelfth 
century, Latin was the language of the learned alone ; 
but as soon as education became an object of general 
attention, and was rendered • necessary before certain 
professions could be exercised, the studies of youth 
were directed, in the first instance, to acquire a 
knowledge of it, and this sometimes in preference to 
their own vernacular tongue, r^a circumstance not 
uncommon in spme of the continental seminaries at 
this day. 

Priscian was the text upon which the teachers 
were enjoined to comment ; and it was their business. 
^Q pake their pupils thoroughly masters of it; Th& 

4 . « - 
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0uthprs read in, the class were^ for;a very long 
period^ selected with little judgment ; but^ as a taste 
for lieaming began to revive^ the wor<ks of Qcerc^ 
Virgil, Sallusty wer0 introciuced. The levities an4 
licftitiiQfusness of Ovid and Horace excluded them 
from being read. So attentive were the Parisian 
colleges to the morals of those entrusted to, their 
care, that, even so late as the commencement of the 
French revolution, every offensive expressioui or • 
indelicate allusion, was most carefully expunged 
from these authors, in the copies that were allowed 
to be used in the schools. 

To. promote the study of Latin, or rather to render 
a knowledge of it indispensible, the scholars were 
commanded to employ no other language in conveiv 
sation.' . Upon a breach of this, severe penalties 
were inflicted* But no plan that could be devised^ 
ever, excluded a barbarous Iiatinity from those 
schools. It remained more or Jess in every one of 
them, until the sixteenth century ; and was chiefly 
encouraged by the barbarous dialect they employed, 
and were obliged to hear, in their scholastia dispu^ 
tations. This, together with the necessity of speak* 
ing it in colloquial discourse, before their taste was 
formed, or they were masters of the language, pre* 
vented them from ever acquiring a command of a 
pure ' classical Latin style. They had, however^ an 
opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of it. 

No similar opportunity was afforded in regard to 
tb€ Qreek language* Until a yery late period, th^ 



jieMy 6fat'WiM uiikMwtt in dll our fittropcMi ool* 
14!g«ls^ Imfi jostk^e imttpeli us: to ackacwledg^, that 
4bfo d«fiK!t €Nt^t liM to be ascribed U> the etade^a*- 
tical r\i1m, be^aus^, as t&tly as ISlIy bf a qoioncifly 
a^ifteinMed ktVietmef in I>ciuphf«d, by Fope CleMffrt 
V. varfoM regialatiofis were publishei!, Mmetning 
the eultivafSota of fhis nobk^ k«ig;iiage. Aivmik^ 
others, it was on}ateed> that profe&sort of Gtwk 
should be entalj^i^hed whereVi^r the ^ourt of Koittfe 
might happen to hare its re^ri^d^fiee fft the time^ ab 
well a« at Paris) Oxfbrd, Bot^gna, atid SditamanetiL 
Each of these were to have t}ir& profeasorsfj cttie tb 
gftt lessons to the sftrdents ; and the other w tran- 
slate itttb Latin the #otks of the Otetk Wlie^rtt. 
Bat tMs wise detfi^e appears to ha^ been lotaHy 
dlsregafded. Pope Nieolas V* who died in 145^ 
was a great i^troh of Greciah learniag. He col- 
lected dlt thd books ii^ that language which he 
jbonld prbcure^ and employed learned mm, whd went 
sViKed in Oreek^ to ti^ansla«e thmi ifMoLaliOi. tt 
was »6t till I45S that a pnblki pmftssor was eMEd$tish» 
cd even at Paris ; and in the GeiHiat! and Etotch unii^ 
vers! ties it was nnicb ^atei^. The takisg of Constaiw 
tinopte, in H5S, tntty bdwever be reekoned the eta 
at which the revival of Grecian literature coHMien^ 
ced, in consequence of so matiy learned men being 
compelled to take reftige in Italy, in order to save 
themselves from 1^ unrelenting cmetty df ttie 
Turk. They brooght with them their language^ and 
the books'in which so precious treasures were co&» 
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tallied, Thej formed muby pupiU ill Italy ; bj 
ivhose means the literature of Greece was quickly 
^ftead tbrougli Francei Gefmasy^ and tbe other 
edumtries of £mt>pe: so that, in the edurse of s^ few 
jrtan, there was do eminent seat of Icarniog where 
it wts not taught ; and it was enacted^ that no otie 
^ould be admitted to the study of the canon law« 
without a knowledge of it. 

Besides Latin wtd Greeks there was silso inchided 
under ImgMge the first of the liberal arts, Jthe He- 
brew tongoe, and sometimes the Syriac and Arabic* 

The general igdoraace which prevailed lespeetinf 
tbe oriental langnages appears very eiLtraordiaafy. 
Some apology might, no doubt^ be devised ler those 
of the learned profes«ons being uninstriicted in 
Greek ; biftt^ from the great number of learned Jews 
that flooriBbed in the dark ages, who were spread 
iprct every country io Europe, it is truly astonish- 
ing thsk curiosity should liave been so late awakened 
to that venerable langai^^ atid in which the Old 
Testameirt Scriptaies are written* The attention of 
the Uterary world was directed to the cultivatioit 
of Hebrew much about the same time aa it was to 
that of Greek* Abelard and Iiek>i«e were, in tbe 
twelfth century, the only persons who understood 
Ifebrew in Paris, ikt about the time when a Greek 
prafessorship was established ^re, another for He* 
brew was also founded^ though with this difFereocc^ 
that it was supported by the university, and not by 
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the fees of the students alone. - Arabic was not taught 
till 1575. 

Upon the whole; the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew^ 
were what by way of eminence were called tke 
fhree languages. The two former, before the r^ 
vival of letters, were not taught with much taste; 
Little pains were taken to point out or to illufr* 
trate the beauties of the sentiment or expression 
in the classics; and indeed, as has been observed 
-already, the best authors for this purpose were not 
selected. The chief aim which seems to have beem 

« 

kept in view was^ to communicate a knowledge of 
the principles' of these languages, to ground the young 
«tudfents w6ll in the concord and govemmient, witbt 
0ut paying much regard to any thing else. For ths3 
purpose^ the two- Priscians, that :is, the work itself^ 
«ndan abridgment of it, were solely, employed for 
the Latin. The grammars of Gaza and Lascaris con« 
tributed very much to the progress of a knowledge 
of Greek ; but that of Peter Ramus superseded all the 
others in the schools, both from the high reputation 
tof the author, and from being composed upon 9 much 
more' methodical plan. It was published at Paris 
in 1557; and was quickly introduced into the other 
European seminaries. 

The philosophy of grammar, or universal grammar, 
Was totally disregarded in the schools, and compara* 
tively) until within these few years, seems never to 
have engaged the attention of modern philosophers 
in proportion to its importance. 
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It has )>een the subject of dispute^ whether, in a 
course of instruction at the ' university, rhetoric or 
]ogic ought to' be taught fir^t. This is a dispute 
quite foreign* to our purpose. It is, therefor^ sufli- 
cnent to add, that, in what university soever those 
two AKTs were taught, the former had uniformly the 
precedence. It presents objects much more inviting 
to young minds than dialectics: and, when pro» 
perly treated, eloquence^ poetry, and just criticism 
on works of taste, are much more level to their capa* 
city. The noble monuments of genius^ however, 
which Aristotle, Dyonisius of Halicarnassus, and 
Longinus, in the Greek; and Cicero^ Quintilian, 
Horace, and others, in the Latin,— were neglected 
by them ; so that this study, which is so alluring, 
when guided by sound principles of philosophy, was 
treated in a manner so jejune, that, in a very short 
time^ it was in a great measure slighted, and con- 
sisted of little else than what the poet has described 
it to be, when he says,— - 

For all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach nothing but to name his tools, — Butlxb. 

The study of rhetoric was also for ages disregarded, 
in consequence of an absurd opinion, that eloquence 
was the gift of nature ; and that it was in vain for 
apy one to bestow pains in the prosecution of it^ 
unless the bounty of Providence had conferred it. 
Instruction, therefore, became useless, both to those 
who had and to those who had not received this 
(alent. 



The ttuth is, that» tot many centuriei^ logMSi or the 
«rt of diflputatkmy to taught by Ariptotlei occupiod 
the attention of all who pOsftmed the ambitioii of 
exceWmg in the estiftiatkHi of their contemporariett 
This was the direct road , to famep which, in the 
cateem of generous minds^ is far mom valued than 
any acquiaition whataoever* The popularity of the 
Peripatetic philosophy JB the most singiilar featura 
in the titerary hiatory of modern Curope ; and iti 
injurious cflTects have been only partially removad 
even at tbia day^ In some schools and universitieai 
tJbe iofluence of the Stagyrita ie as great as ever it 
waa in the Lyceum at Athens* 

The &te of the phttosophy of Aristotle preaenti 
as singular an instance of the versatility of hmnaa 
ai&irs as can be well selected. During his lifetime^ 
hia reputation as a teacher was as high as any who 
ever discharged that honourable iunction* If we 
are to credit the ancients, bia works were more 
numerous than that of any ancient phtlasopher ; but 
their lot was singularly unfortunate. He left them 
by will to Theophrastus ; and after being in the 
custody of Neleus Scepsius, they were transmitted 
to bis heirs, who were totally ilUterate;, They aold 
part of them to Ptolemy, in order to be deposited 
in the library of Alexandria; but when that noble 
monument of literary fame and industry was destroy- 
ed, they also perished in the flames« The works of 
Aristotle, which were not disposed «^ were buried 
or concealed in a cave, and were not dmofOed for 
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th^ Umg pemd of otie hundred and thirty yean* 
Whether this aecdunt be true or not, It te very 
obvioiift thftt hie works could not &il to be transmit-* 
ted to ui in a very imperfeet and mutilated state, 
notwithstanding that Apellloo Tetus employed per- 
Mtts to transcribe them* They were carried to 
Rome iiy Syl(a« 

But the mutilated state in which they were ibund, 
does not form the chief difficulty in determining what 
his peculiar opinions were, or what precise plan of 
philosophising he had prescrii>ed to himselfi His 
works were interpolated at the very first transcript* 
tion ; and, besides, we know that both he and Plato 
purposely concealed their doctrines under the veil 
of obscure and enigmatical language. It is reason^ 
able to suf^xise that in this they copied the £gyp* 
tiaa priests. 

The greater number of Aristotle^s works were 
either lost or neglected ; and tlie sdioiastic doctors, 
by a strange infiituation, (ixed upon that part of iiis 
philosophy which was the most uninviting, and 
from which the least advantage was to be obtained. 
Ltttk or nothing was taught in tlie schools for ages 
but his Logics, or, as tliey were sometiines called, 
Pialectics. Any knowledge wliich they were able 
to acquire of his method was at first derived through 
the aedkiai of tiwislatlons ; but, towards the end of 
the twdfth century,. Europe was put in possession 
of his worics in the odginal, which was cstoemed an 
iavuhiBble treasure* From this period, till almost 
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our own tijne^ he may be said to have teigneJt 
without a rival in every university in Europe. Tbff 
greatest imeU of the age/ the most profoiund scholars^ . 
men of the ihost singular endowments, of the great- 
est acttteness and quickness of parts^ rivalled 6acb 
other, and were proud 6f the employment of com-^ 
menting upon, and attempting to render plain aiuf 
intelligible, the obscure subtleties of Aristotle. Tbty 
pursued this study with the most unparalleled perse*' 
Verance, and exhausted every artifice Which the most' 
uncommon talents could invent, in oi'der to reconcile . 
the philosapker (for this was the name by which he 
was now known) with himself^ a thing impraeti- 
cable, and to explain abstruse reftnements, tcf which' 
it is probable he annexed no ideas. When this jaf- 
gon ^^as first introduced, it was done with diffidentee 
and modesty; but no sooner was it found that it waa^ 
equally adapted to the defence or refutation of trutk 
or error, than the tone of the doctors sustained ar 
most material change. The whole circle of the 
sciences was nfiade to give way to the mood and fi-^ 
gure of this artificial and self-sufficient system ; the 
laws of nature were pretended to be explained by it / 
and, in short, no intellectual phenonieha, no truth/ 
whether moral, ihathematical, or physical, it w^ 
affirmed, could be ascertained without the aid of 
dialectics ancl the analytical method; The bondage' 
and thraldom under which it kept the human mind^ 
and the European universities in particular, is much, 
to be.regrettedi^ as it was by far the mos1# formidable 
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bpponebt with which science and Cotisequetitl jr thd 
best interests of mankind^ have had to dtraggle in 
these latter ages of the world. The Scotish schools 
were equally attached to this mode of reasoning 
with their contemporary institutions. ' The only op* 
posHtidli to Aristotle's philosophy which was made 
iirfaen it was at its zenith erf reputation, and that is' 
worthy of being mentioned, was attempted by the 
celebrated Peter RamuSi abont the middle of the 
silxteenth century. The influence of the church and 
the university of Paris together crushed it in the 
bud ; but his Institutionts Dialectics produced a very 
cJonsiderable effect in about a century afterward^ 
and materially aided Gassendi, Locke, and others, 
to pave the way for a more sound and rational lo- 
gic 

• 'The other four liberal arts were in general little 
regarded in the schools. Individuals no doubt ap- 
peared occasionally, who, by the mere force of natu- 
ral abilities, and a strong predilection for such stu- 
dies, made uncommon progress. But they seldom 
succeeded in communicating to their pupils a si- 
milar relish for these sciences. Arithmetic and 
geometry comprehend the whole of mathematical 
science : the former being quantity numbered, and 
the latter quantity measured. A very short space 
was allotted, or rather a very slight degree of atten* 
tion was generally paid to either ; and, even in our 
British universities, the greater number of the ma- 
thematical chairs have owed their foundation to the 
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heneflctiom <^ indirklQaU who th^fn^elvM wera pro* 
ficient^ tji th43 sciepcei and were of couree aw^u^ of 
its graitiiiliportafice. Professors of music were al#o 
e$U3ibiyib»\f whose businesA it was to tcdch this ^rt; 
and, so late as the foundation of King's Collap^ 
Aberdeen! it was expressly enjoiiaed to be tau^^ 
there* But here, as well »s in other places^ it .W4s 
pitpcipaliy confined to the art of chanting the «er^ 
vice of the church. Their system of physifcs was 
equally confined within narrow bounds ; and I have 
\iUie doubt that^ under astronomy, tlie idle study of 
astrology was included. It is certain, however, that 
Aristotle's ajstronomy was taught ; and that any thing 
which bor/e the least resenablance to a jnst theory of 
the heavens^ was altogetlier exploded*. 

The period appropriated for initiating students io« 
to the knowledge of these liberal arts, was varied at 
different times. All the universities did not adopt 
tlie sauie plan. In Paris, for example the course 
prescribed, originally extended to five years. In the 
sixteenth centtiry, tlie term was reduced to threo 
years and a half; again to two and a half; and the 
Isjst regulation upon that subject, confined their at* 
tendance only to two years. In Oxford, on the 
other hand, before any one can be proposed as a can* 
didate for the lowest degree in arts, he must have 
attended four years, or sixteen terms; and a period of 
three years must intervene, beEote lie can be promote* 
ed to that of Master. In Cambridge, it is necessaiy 
to have atten^d nine comf^te terms, before any 
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one can obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 
Scotland, ^t)rdinary course is from thgK to four 
years. Whatever the taumber of term^^ight be 
during which attendance was enjoined, previous to 
obtaining a degree, there can be no doubt that the 
chief stress was placed upoh dialectics, and that the 
examinations principally turned upon their know- 
ledge of the school logic» 

It has been remarked above, that the chief design 
in estabHshiog universities was, to afford the means 
of instruction to ecclesiastics, or to promote the study 
of theology. The faculty of arts, strictly Speaking, 
constitute the foundation of the institution, as it 
was necessary, in the first instance, to have gone 
through the preparatory studies belonging to it, and 
which we have enumerated, before they could be 
admitted as members of any of the other faculties. 
These were three, — ^Theology, Law, and \fedicine. 

The manner in which theology, the most intereiit* 
ing of all sciences, was taught in the European se^ 
minaries^ was not the most auspicious to its progress. 
tJpon a very superficial view, it will be perceived 
that the principles and the history of religion include 
the whole compass of theological study. The former 
are contained in the Scriptures ; and the latter, part* 
ly in the same writings, and in the works of ecclesi* 
astical authors, who could lay no claim to inspira* 
tion. During the earliest stages of the eitistence of 
universities, we have seen, that instruction in ^le 
languages in wMch the sacred volume is composedi 

Vol. I. c 
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formed no part of their discipline. The authoritative 
decree of ^ church had indeed rendered this almost^ 
totally in^Sy'when it declared what is called the 
Latin Vulgate equally inspired, and of equal authori- 
ty, with the originals. But schools of divinity had 
existed only for a very short time, when the method of 
acquiring a knowledge of it became quite different 
from what one would have concluded to have been 
natural and obvious. From the period when schools 
of theology were first instituted, it does not appear 
that much regard was paid to the decision of Scrip* 
tare. The art of criticism had not been applied to 
profane authorsi with whose language they were 
better acquainted than with the idioms of the orien- 
talists. Hebrew literature was in its infancy ; and 
its high importance, in interpreting both the Jewish 
and the' Christian Scriptures, bad not yet been ob- 
served* There were various other reasons which 
gave a different direction to their plan of studying 
theology, which^ how interesting soever in itself^ 
were we to attempt a full explanation of it, would 
lead to a digression too long for our present purpose. 
It is necessary, however, to observe that, immediate- 
ly succeeding the apostolic age, a great variety of 
rites and ceremonies were from time to time intro- 
duced into the church. In every great society, there 
must be persons whose talents, acquirements, situa- 
tion in life, or other curcumstances, give them ad- 
vantages above others. In the hist^^ry of the Chris- 
tidi Church, these were called Fathers. Whether 
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this honourable appellation was applied to them from 
the superiority of their intellectual or moral qualifi- 
cations, or from both| need not be inquired. In a 
short time, however, their writings were in so high 
estimation, that they were held not only as deserv- 
ing of equal reverence with the inspired code, but 
their authority practically decided every question 
which either respected the doctrine or the discipline 
of the churchy 

Jerome had at a very early period afforded an in« 
stance of diligence in acquiring a knowledge of the 
languages in which the inspired code is written; 
and, at the same .time, gave the example of the ap« 
plication of the principles of criticism, in order to 
arrive at. a just interpretation of what it contained. 
But though the church found it necessary to avail 
themselves of his labours, in adopting his translation, 
and authoritatively declaring it to be equally entitled 
to respect with the originals, yet, by some fatality, 
few seem to have been disposed to pursue the same 
path; and, indeed, until the appearance of Eras* 
mus, his critical writings were rather esteemed as 
hostile to the established doctrine of the church* 
During the long period wliich intervened between 
the times when these two illustrious men flourislv* 
ed, the schools of tlieology were in the lowest 
state of degradation. In the twelfth century, 
Peter Lombard published his book of Sentences^ 
which consisted of extracts from the writings of the 
Fathers, without any regard to methodical arrange- 
ment. He also attempted, in the same woik^ iVv^ 

cS 
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idle enterprize of reconciling their very disciordant 
opinions. The teachers of theology were- for a very 
long period contented to comment upon this work^ 
which, from its very great popularity, altogether 
^superseded the necessity of studying the Scriptures. 
At last, however, the Aristotelian logic was intro^ 
duced into the schoob of divinity, and succeeded in 
totally supplanting Lombard^s admired performance. 
It was this last method which Was popular when all 
the Scotish universities were established ; and, indeed, 
it retained its authority for a long time after. 

Theology, strictly so called, included under it the 
doctrines or speculative opinions of the Christian 
system as taught in the schools* There was, how^ 
ever, another branch of theological study, which, in 
process of time, was cultivated with greater ardour, 
as it paved the way to the highest ecclesiastical and 
civil offices which could be obtained. This was the 
canon law. The former referred principally to what 
was esteemed to be the defence of the orthodoxy of the 
church ; and the latter regarded its discipline, or an iU 
lustration of those rules or canons which the church had 
declared to be the only infallible standard of church 
government sanctioned by Christ, his Apostles, and 
their successors. In so compact, and yet in so com- 
plicated, a machine as that of the Romish hierarchy, 
this part of the system was really of greater import* 
ance towards its support, than a regularly digested 
code of doctrine to be believed. The Church of 
Rome .seem to have been fully aware of the hazard 
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accompanied the publication of cert«n dog- 
mas, as alone received by them. Tlieir aim was to 
leave that undecided ; and as it was considered to be 
of little consequence what the opinions of the com- 
inunity were, provided that the ini^gritg of the 
church was n^aintained, they were more anxious to 
assert the necessity of <xiinplete uniformity in regard 
to ecclesiastical authority or discipline^ than to any 
thing else. Thus, Bossiuet's defence of the principles 
of the Church of Rome, is nearly as di^erent from 
that of Bellarminc as protestantism is from popery. 
The cause can he easUy assigned. A man of his 
learning and genius cojuld not fail of being fully 
aware, that arguments which were esteemed irresist«> 
ible in former ages^ would have appeared altogether 
ridiculous at the time he wrote. No relaxation, 
however, of this kind ever took place in the system 
of the canon or ecclesiastical law. This was found* 
ed upon precedent ; was a law of their own creation ; 
and no change consequently could be ever attempted 
by a good son of the church. 

It was not until the twdfth century that an aU 
tempt was made to reduce this complex code of 
ecclesiastical law intQ a system. Gratian, a monk of 
St Felix of Bologna, in Italy, was the person who 
first attempted this enterprize. Various opinions 
have been entertained with respect to the ability, 
and even the fidelity, with which his work is ex* 
ecuted« There can be no doubt^ however, that the 
time of its publication was exceedingly opportune. 
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and that it gave a new direction to the studies 
of ecdesiastics. Those Scotish universities which 
were founded before the refbrmation, were originally 
endowed by prii^ate individuals, who were church- 
men. It is^ therefore, not suprising if, in the ar» 
rangenitot which was made, particular regard was 
had to the ain&n km* Accordingly, in Glasgow 
College, and in King's College, Aberdeen, the founders 
were very minute in describing this part of the 
course. The change which took place at the reform 
mation, completdy superseded the necessity of study* 
ing it\ and as the university of Edinburgh was 
founded posterior to that period, it is natural to con* 
elude that no similar arrangement would be con^ 
sidered as necessary. At the time of its foundation, 
few lectures were delivered upon the canon law in 
protestant seminaries. The abolition of this system 
was justly esteemed as essential to the progress of 
reform as opposition to speculative opinion$» 

The influence which the wonderful destiny of 
the Romans had upon the European nations w^s 
very great Their language, as has been already 
stated, was taught in all European seminaries of 
learning. This was a proof that the works written 
in that language, whether religious, poetical, or phi« 
losophical, maintained a superiority which was un- 
rivalled. The Roman law was reduced to a system ; 
and how much soever the different opinions of com- 
petent judges may be respecting its merit, yet it 
f^nnpt i)e denied, that of all the codes of law which 
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have evier been published by a great natkm, the 
Justinian code certainly deserves the preference. An 
allusion is not only made to the philosophical prin* 
ciples upon which it is founded, but to the great 
good sense that pervades the whole, and to its ap- 
plicability to the general order of human affairs. 
Its adoption, however, was very different in the 
European states. In Roman Catholic countries it 
obtained universal sway, unless when circumstances, 
which we have not time to explain, prevented its 
operation. 

Thia is not the proper place to examine at any 
length the more immediate causes of the very ge- 
Beral popularity of the Roman law throughout 
Europe. The sway which that immense £Eibric of 
human greatness possessed, was greater than that of 
any nation whose history has been transmitted to us. 
The vulgar notion, that there were no copies in 
Europe of the Justinian code, until they were acci- 
dentally discovered at Amalphi, in 1133, i& attested 
by no satisfactory evidence. That this discovery 
produced the effect of bringing it into public notice, 
must be admitted. The Roman law was taught at 
Constantinople before that period ; and though we 
have no records which settle the real state of the 
case^ yet it is probable that the governments of 
Europe were fully prepaitd for its reception; and 
that this was the crfaief cause of the great influence 
which it so speedily acquired. 

Tlie lectures delivered upon the civil law origi- 
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nally coiuusted in causing the students explain Ah^. 
Institutes and the Pandects; a mode still adopted id. 
some seminarieSi By degred;, however, jattempte 
vere made to reduce the Roman law into a ^stem^ 
though it required a long course of years before thi^ 
was accopipitished* tmeriusi a German, who had 
studied the civil law at Constantinople, was the pei^ 
son who was appointed by the emperor to ieview$ 
the Justinian code ; and, from the ability with which 
he executed this difficult task, he acquired the name 
of '^ Lucema Juris.'* He first taught at Bologna, 
then at Angers, at Orleans, and at Farm. In a very 
short time, the study of the civil la^ becan^ ex- 
ceedingly popular ;. and,, in those Scotish i^niversitiea 
which were founded before the re£3rmation, th^ study 
of it formed a part of their original coQstitution»> 
All the founders had studied law at Paris; and 
Bishop Elphingstone, who fpunded King's College, 
Aberdeen, had taught it there with great reputa? 
tion for six years. The school of Edinburgh was, 
for a great number of years, without an establish^ 
ment of this kind. >[o records are known to exist, - 
from which it can . be inferred tvho first prelected 
upon, or in ^fhat unvoersity lectures were first given 
upon Roman law in Scotland. It is probable that 
Glasgow university has the superior claim. 

The institution of a medical school in the Euro-^^ 
pean seminaries is more difficult to trace than that 
pf any of the other faculties ; and it was also longer 
]t>ef9re it arrived at that perfection to which they bad 
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attained. The earliest notice which I have been able 
to discover of axky professor Of medicitie being ap- 
pointed in Scotland^ is in iGlasgow, in i6S7* It 
8eem» however to have been merely a nominal office^ 
and that no regular course of lectures was delivered 
upon tlutt .science for a very long time after. The 
medical school in Edinburgh is of a very pfioc^ern 
date^. notwithstanding the high reputation to which 
it has now so deservedly arrived. 

The origip of degrees, as they are called, in the 
European universities, is involved in great obscurity* 
Difference in rank and station is indispensibly requi- 
site to the very existence of every well constituted 
society ; and this distinction is no less necessary or 
convenient in associations composed of literary men, 
than in any other. It is to be presumed, that ori- 
ginally those marks of distinction were intended as 
public testimonies of the success with which they 
had prosecuted their studies.. The first degree con- 
ferred upon those who aspired to, and were consider- 
ed as deserving of, academical honours, was that of 
bachelor, or . baccalaureus. Many different opinions 
have been entertained, ^nd much learning displayed^ 
in order to explain the origin of this name. Some 
have hftd recourse to the name of a well known 
officer, who attended knights in the (ield of battle, 
and carried a staff, the insignia of their office: 
whilst others,, with greater probability, have deriv- 

^ Stttistical Ace. yoL xxi. p. t5. 
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ed it from the laurel which, from the earliest anti- 
quity, formed the chaplet of the victors in thd 
games. It is at least certain that laureated was 
originally applied to those who took their degrees 
in Scotland ; from which it is presumed, it may be 
laiply inferred, that the latter etymology is the more 
correct. Perhaps, at the earlier periods of the estap 
blishment of the Scotish seminaries, it might be 
customary to take this degree; but, from time inus^* 
morial, it has been altogether neglected In the 
English and foreign universities^ however, it still 
continues to be the custom to pass as bachelor; 
and, in the regular course, it is considered as an in** 
dispensible step towards being advanced to that <^ 
master and doctor. Anciently, the bachelor had to 
deliver a course of lectures, under the superintend* 
ance of a doctor, before he could be admitted ta 
that honour. Thus, the economy of an university 
resembled that of every other corporation; the 
bachelor might be called tlie apprenticei ^nd the 
doctor the master. 

The next regular step was that of licentiate as it 
is called in most universities, J>ut in Oxford and in 
some others it is stiled Inceptor, as, for example, In* 
ceptor in Facultate Jriium, &c. From the most an^ 
cient times, no person was permitted to teach or to 
give instructions in any art or science, without a[H 
plying for and obtaining a licence to do so from 
those who were freemen of the incorporation, if I 
may use such an expression^ This was uniformly 
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the case^ firom the meanest mechanical trade to tho8«t 
which were esteemed as the most honourable and 
Jeamed professions. The degree of licentiate is alto* 
gether superseded in the Scotish colleges, for a very 
obFidis reason. The professors perform the whole du« 
ty of teaching ; but in Oxford and Cambridge, where 
the office of a professor is merely nominal, unless 
there existed an order of licentiates, or something si* 
milar, the students could have no opportunity of be- 
ing taught any thing, the whcle business of teaching 
(with two or three exceptions) being committed to 
persons who, by the statutes of the university, are 
not obliged to deliver lectures. The number of years 
which must intervene between being promoted to 
that of bachelor and that of licentiate depended up* 
on the faculty to which the candidate was attached. 
Thus, at Oxford, in the faculty of arts it is three 
yearsy in music five, in civil law, medicine, and 
theology, four years. Licentiate in divinity is still 
retained in the Church of Scotland, and applied to 
those who are allowed to preach, but have not been 
ordained. The Royal, Society of Physicians also 

have licentiates. 

ft 

After the student had obtained the honour of be* 
ing a bachelor and licentiate, he looked forward to 
become master. Four years was the ordinary time 
which elapsed, but this was reckoned from the day 
that he took his bachelor's degree; Before the 
reformation, when the power of the church was ab- 
solute, and her injunctions scrupulously obeyed, no 
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one was allowedi even in ordinary discourse, to ad* 
dress another by the name of master, unless he had 
received from an university this academical honoui^ 
The last and the highest distinction which obuld 
he obtained was that of doctor ; and to this rank ('it 
was the summit of the ambition of the tnembers of 
the university to aspire. It was originally iindoiiv 
stood, that those upon whom this honourable title 
was conferredi were to be employed in teaching the 
peculiar science in which they had proceeded as 
doctors. But in a short time it was esteemed as 
merely honor^try, and the laborious duty of instruct- 
ing others was no logger binding. 
• Though the namesi bacbelpri licentiatCi master, and 
doctor, wer^ indisf^riminately applied to all the fa* 
culties, yet some had the precedence of others. The 
order generally adopted was, music, law, medicine 
and theology ; the last being always considered as 
a degree superior in dignity to the rest, partly in 
consequence of the infinite importance of theology 
to the best interests of mankind, but principally, I 
believe, at its original institution, because it was the 
invention of priests, who engrqssed all civil and ec- 
clesiastical power, and who we^e ^nxio^sly desirous 
to exalt their own above every other order. We 
may remark, before we conclude this part of our 
subject, that similar distinctions, have existed in 
every nation where literature has been cultivated 
even in the most imperfect degree. In India they are 
still to be found ; an4 we know, from the inspired 
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WritingSi that the similar title oi Rabbi was greedUy 
coveted by those who affected to be the learned 
among the Jews. 

On some occasions, power was deputed to the 
Pope's legate to confer degrees. Similar authority 
was given to the Jesuits ; and we know that, in 
England, the Archbisliop of Canterbury has a right 
to do the same. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Of the ChaticeUor of the University — Rector — Prind^ 
pal — Dress of the Students — Privileges of StudentS4 

There are in all the universities which werie found* 
ed before the refbrmatldn various office-bearers, 
which are unknown in that of Edinburgh. In imi-» 
tat ion of Paris, the other Scotish Colleges have a 
Chancellor, who is publicly recognized as the head 
of the university ; and although he in general inter* 
feres little with its economy or police, yet his pecu^ 
liar function regards the proper administration of' 
whatever is connected with its prosperity. He is in 
most cases a man of rank and fortunie ; and, as sucfa^ 
he has it in his power to protect the rights of the 
body when they are invaded, and be is generally 
contemplated ^ a patron. 

Tlie Honourable the Magistrates of Edinburgh 
hold the office of Chancellor, and are its patrons^. 
Out of their number, the third Bailie is always chosen 
College Bailie, who may be called Vice*Chancellor# 
In both the English universities, an office-bearer 
under the same name, and who has similar duties to 
perform, exists. These are, taking charge of the 
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funds of the college^— directing the rejMiirs which 
the boildingfi may require,— providing accommoda* 
tion for the professors and students in the lecture-^ 
ropma^ as well as for the libraryi — and, in genera]^ 
whatever relates to the interfsts of the university. 
The Magistrates cannot interfere with its internal 
disciplinei further than regulating the fees or hono- 
raries to be piid to the professors^ and the small 
anniial contribution to the library. Their patron- 
age, however^ is great. They have the appointment 
of seventeen professors, besides the princtpali librae 
lian^ janitor, and university printer. 

The Rector Inay be viewed as their deputy ; and 
indeedi in some universities, he is called vice^chan^ 
ceUor» No public functionary is now known by 
this name in Edinburgli. This^ however, was not 
always the case | for we are informed,* '' that after 
*^ Dr RoHock had laureat the first classe, he betook 
«< himself to the general inspection of the colledge, 
<< under the title of principall and rector." At what 
time this office went into desuetude cannot now be 
ascertained. Indeed, it is only the name of the 
office that has gone into disuse ; for the Principal is 
legally invested with the power of discharging all 
the duties of rector. So tliat tlie only differences 
which occur between the constitution of Edinburgh 
and the sister universities are, that the Principal and 
Rector are united in the same person, and, conse. 

* Vid. Crawford's iiist of the University, p. 45. 
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quently, that an annual ekction does not take plaice 
as in the others, but, like the principality',' id held 
during^liftl This will appear to be yery plraiiy if 
ve examttle What are the particlilar duties andexcid 
to the office of rector in other universities. ThcMf 
chiefly consist iti superintending the public exhibit 
tions, whether mide bjr the students or profibs^rs} 
in having an Jnqliisitorial power over b<lth ] and pos^ 
sessihg aiithority to exercise it as his prudence itiujr 
direct Iti$ his province also id take care thatnoQff 
be promoted to acadraiical honours btit toeh a# 
are of good tharacter and Competent learning, and 
that t)ie contuthacioiis, laeditiousi and disturbers df 
the peace, be severely punished, and, if obstinate, ex*' 
pelled« These^ and ^ch like, are the duties which 
the rectbr has to discharge in other tiniversities ; and,* 
in the university of Edinburgh, the Principal ist now 
invested with every one of theni. Thus, the dls6i« 
pline of this university is aS efficient, ad prompt in ii$ 
execution when necessary, as that of any in Europe* 
In former times, however, the rectorate of the col- 
lege was sometimes held by the professor of divinity' 
and various others. In 1636, ^* Mr Andrew Ramsay^ 
'' who^ these six years by past, had sustained tber 
** burthen of the rectorat of the coUedge (which he 
'' acknowledged to have been but an empty title) 
^' and profession of divinity, dimitted the rectoraet 
** and profession/'* The professor of divinity js still 

*Craw&p. 106f* 
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du1i-princi|ftdl ; ahd, in the absenoe of tte primar^ 
ihrou^ iiidfoposition dr a^tiy other Cause Jteesides at 
ibe meetj^g^- of the Seaatiis Acadeuiici^ I have 
votbe^en atHi^ to Hfscdv&r.aily instande o( th^ rectorate 
beittg eoQJtriiied with any other pro&ssotsbip than 
thi* if divitiityi 

^ Besides hfAjingthi? office of rector^ the principal is 
a)Mt ^ offSdop primaritits professor of divinity ; and, ac- 
coring to the cdnstitution of the college^ may deliver 
Uictitfes^ on theology in^henev^r he .choo3<es, .without 
eacPQaching Upon the province of his colleague. The 
same is the else in Glasgow. From which it niay 
bie inferred^ that none can prdperly hold thfe joffice of 
principal ^fh. either of these colleges but an ecclesias* 

• 

tic So laftely ^6 the induction qf thcf celebrated Dc 
Kobetison, thfB practice was not- discontinued. He 
t>ccasionaIly delivered a few discourses in the 60mnlon 
hatt shortly aft6r he entcfred updil his ofikie { but soon, 
lelinqiilBheid the task ; and, during his Idng presidehcyy 
tiec^er i^ived iiti probably because his good sens^ 
Mgg^sted to bin, that though hcf had a constitutional 
right to de «o^ it was placing his eolieftgud in an awk- 
yf^rd situatioh. 

Tb0 principal con venesy as has been already hinted^ 
and presides at all the public meetings of the (iniver^ 
i\%y. it {ft i^ who; With the concurrence of his col« 
leagues,- -canfM^ degrees. Though it is ilot necessary 
that he should be preS€^nt at the private examinations^ 
yet, m thfs presence of tlie faculty to which the can* 
dilate appliQ% be publicly perform^ thc^ cttemfjlijr^ 

Vol* I« d 
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Since the fonndation, the offide of principal hsis al^Tityif 
been conMked with that of minister of the city. 

The prIPIsors and students are divided iilto three 
faculties. I. the Literary. S. The Medical 3. The 
Theblogical faculty. Each of these is competent to 
hold meetings iudiependent of the others: but the 
students can take no share in the transaction of the 
public or private business cf the university, unless 
they be parties concerned. This is the province of 
the three faculties when assembled, together with- 
the principal ; and these constitute the Senatus Aca«' 
demicus. 

The salaties Of the principal and pi-ofedsors artf 
smaller than those of any university in Scotliand;. 
and perhaps the great celebrity which it has so long 
Maintained may in a great itieasure be ascribed to^- 
this. All the other institutions are endowed with 
land, ^hich, from the rapid progress of improvement* 
particularly of late years, has augmented their in^ 
comes tery much ; but it may be made a subject of 
doubt, whether it may not relax the exertions of the - 
teachers. The late General Keid has left a very large- 
sum to the university for a special purpose; but^ bb 
it is liferented by his daughter^ it has nqt yet ^me 
into operation^ 

The necessity of exertion, combined with Us local 
advantages, has l6ng rendered Edinburgh university 
by far tlie most prosperous in Scotland. 

The bursaries are few in number, and of very little . 
v^lSe, Th^ are chiefly in the gift of the Towu> 
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Council ; but several are in the hands of private in- 
dividttab; The ilames of the benefactors t* the uni* 
vcnity, together with their donations, weife^formerly 
ftcited in the he iring of all at the commenceoient of 
ever}rsbssion. Tiiis has been long abandoned. 

The most barbarous as Mrell as the most civilized 
nsutiims have discdvered great partiality to that par« 
ticolar dress to which tht-y have been accustomed. 
It constitutes one bf the most distinguishing mark^ 
by which one tribe of men differs from Another. To 
the dvil and ecclesiastical rulers are, in iiiost in«^ 
t&Qces, appropriated peculiar garbs, by which they 
are easily recognized. They are the insignia of theiif 
office! ; and the right of wearing theni is supposed td 
add dignity to their btiicial rank and character. 
:Adiiong some nations, the same form oiF dress has cbn- 
tibued to exist froth the remotest antiquity; and, iii 
this respect, those of Asia afford a striking contrast 
tothps(e of Europe. But, even in this western part 
of the world, instances have odciirred in which the 
ffreat body of the people have been as tenacious of 
national customs as they evel* were iii the east Of 
this'Jth^ Romans afford a most remarkable illustra* 
tioQ ;' and they were more particular respecting wear- 
ing the -gown or tbga than any other part of their 
'df«ss; - They were proud of being called the geni 
iigiita,;'' and were careful always to appear in public 
4h the toga. None W^re permitted to vlrear it except* 
ing Roman citizens. Undc r the emperors, however^ 
the gown was much disusedi and was cliiefly worn bf 

d8 
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oratorsi or by those whose profession was that of* tte 
law, and who had ocoasion to address public assemf 
blies. ' 

The ministers of religion have, in all ages imdt 
nations, been very attentive to adhere to the kindc^ 
habit which distinguished their order. In conse-- 
quence of the sacred nature of their office, sanctity 
was annexed both' to their persons and garments | 
and, by degr^s, it became a matter of the greatesC 
importance that no innovation whatever should be 
permitted to be adopted in the sacerdotal habit 
This is well known to have been the case, in the 
Church of Rome, from whom the various monastic 
prders in that communion derived the fashion of their 
peculiar dress* ^ 

Antony a Wood says, that the students at the 
university of Oxford wore a particular dress io the 
days of Alfred at least, if it was not common before ;t 
but that it is certain that the cowl, tunic, or gown, 
and mantle, were then used by academician, as 
appears from many paintings on windows, seals^ and 
other relics of antiquity, which existed in hia time. 
The gown was similar in shape to that of the fie!ne^ 
dictine monks; and he seems to be of opinion that 
it was borrowed from them. Only black gownp 
were permitted. The sleeves were loose^ It was 
used by almost all members of universities v yet he 
allows that they differed in several respects from 

r 

* Hist. Uniyer. Omm* ^h U p. %6m 
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thoie that are now employed Gowns of different 
colours begati to be introdnced into the English 
universities before Laiid^s time, but were interdicted 
by the : express command of his Majesty ; probably 
that the whole dress might be nbore uniform. 
. Universities were privileged places; and so, of 
course, rwere the students. It was absolutely neces» 
a^ that the candidates for k degree in the univer^ 
sky of Edinburgh should be dressed in a black gown ; 
and this still continues to be the express regulation* 
Yet the students, on ordinary occasions, now use no 
gowns. At first, they appear to have imitated the 
example of other universities^ for, upon 8th Noveoh* 
beir 1583, they were commanded by the patrons daily 
to do so.* And, on the SIst March 16 19$ the rector 
and regents were ordered to wear their gowns on the 
open streets and in the college. The minute is ex^ 
pressed in the following words, ** Ordains the rector 
alid regents of the college, in all tyme coming, ta 
weir tfaair gowns upon the open streets and within 
'^ the college in all tyme coming, and to begin be« 
^* tymes on the first day of May next.'^f The prin-» 
dpal and professors use gowns only when discharge 
ing the duties of their office within the college^ or in 
public processions. 

The colour of the gowns used by the students in 
Scotish universities is 'more difficult to explauu 
They are uniformly of a scarlet colour. I hazard 
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the follo^ng theory as a mere conjecture; biit it i^' 
the best lean inveht, after a good ciral of reftectioa- 
on the subject ; for, as far as I can icirny there is no 
author who has written expressly on it, whose- work 
is in any of the public libraries in Edinburgh. In 
tlie Jirst place, the principal intention of wearing a 
gown at all is declared, in a minute, which is. afters 
wards inserted at full length, under the year I6i9fi» 
to be designed to distinguish the inembers of the 
university from the other citizens, and to operate aa 
a check upon them. '* That all the students in the 
V several universities and colleges within the kingdoBK 
^ should be obliged to wear constantly gowns .duriog 
M the time of sitting of the colleges; and that the 
^ regents or masters be obliged to wear black gown% 
^^ and the students red gowns, that thereby rmgingi 
^^ and voce may be iiisceuraged.^ Hecondbft It is well 
known that the origin of the uniforms of tlie d liferent 
Eurppeian nations being also different w-a^ that the 
numerous armies employed during the crusades, 
might, be distinguished from one another, not only 
iii their marqliing to the Holy i.and, but in the field 
of battle, when actually engaged with the infidels.. 
In th^ arrangement which was made, scarlet was 
assigned to the British forces, which has contiouejii 
to this day. The Lord Mayors and. Aldermen. of 
Lon^don and Dublin, and the Lord Pjbva3t and Bailiet 
of Edinburgh, who are the chief civil m^i3tcate4 
within their several cities, wear red gowns, theiy 
jiircnei; being th^ same. . ^s fhe ttla9^ w^. ?tppiO) 



' fimfed to persons holding a clerical oiBcep so tbe red 

Meois to haive been the distinguisiiing badge, of tho9<i 

who were employed in civil officea. Tbe. atudentSi 

as long as they did not take any. degree, werfi cpnr 

lidered as occupying a civil station, and therefore 

wore red gowns ; but when they graduated, tbey 

oommenced clerks^ by undergoing a clerical cerc^Qny^ 

ind therefore commenoed with putting on a black 

vobe. Students of divinity, upon being . enrolled in 

the divinity hall, throw off the red, and wear no 

gowns whatever. .No great objectig»n can be raised 

to the merely wearing of a gown when attending 

college; but when invidious distinctions are permU*^ 

ted, in consequence of paying a greater fee to the 

professor (as is the case in St Salvador^ St Andrewsi 

and King's College, Aberdeen), disagreeable conse^ 

quences can hardly fail to ensue. So late as the 

days of Charles I. uniformity of dress was prescribed 

to the principal, professors, and students, of King's 

College, in a letter from I^ud to the Sishop.of Aber* 

decn.* 

The students possess no exclusive privileges, as 
tbey do in many other universities. . These institu? 
tions may be considered in the light of a sanctuary* 
During the term of their residence, they were lihcr 
rated from the jurisdiction of the civil rulers, unlesa 
graJQted by the university. This incorporated body 
claimed the right of trying their own cnwr, and of 

Statist. Ace* Tol. xxi. p< 6l. 
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d^idfiig in ibe cise as tfacy judgedi fit^ : ilf ih$ 
i€tid«o^h|iA^beeii» ddiiteririd ttp tb thecivfl poiimr^ Jt 
Wte MVte|<^ fliptilatioQ in Padtra^ tkMrt ke fhoiM 
riW he^pM wtl^ iorhv#e, nayv nor even wMp* 
ped^ imlfcsi^^iii the prestoce of the rector, wbosea^ 
tCMdaiieiil- 0(bi«k| doas^rer tto other pnffKuie tkaA t» 
4)iiMk tW ioivit authorities if he thcmgbt propes^ 
The jutis^tctioii of Oxford ^univeraity doea notj i 
lieltm/ektei^d si> far i* but they are completely aw 
periors 0f %ht^ ciry/a&d have ^ control over its vetgbia 
and measores, &ct.-; a|Kl the nvembers enjo}^ imaaicnM 
ties from ^hich the citi^ete are exchided. In CaifH 
bridge there is> an officer called the high stew^ardj 
who has a special power -to take the trial of scholaft 
impeached of felony withid the uftiversity^ tud t(h 
hold and keep a leet according to the estabbaibed 
charter and custotm The jurisdictfen of the iiaivef^ 
sity is a fnik txety way round, reckoning from any 
part of the sub^rbs.''^ The College of GlasgoMF have 
never acknowledged the jurisdiction of the magis^ 
trates of the burgh, though they bave recognfized 
that of the sheriff and the flourt of Session : and, so 
hKte as 1670,^ there was a capital trial &r imirder btt 
Ibre the rector's cburt.f In Edifiburgb, the Seni^cts 
Academicqs^ ad a body, have no right to iiiteiihr^i 
with the protetdings of any civil court Whatever* • 
The principal aiul professors have the power of 
appointing their own secretary, whose duty it is |c» 

1 Cambridge University Calendar, p^ 5» 
•k Statisu Ace* voL xxi. p. ^ 



fffrange and take the most active part in transact- 
ing the public and private business of the coUegr. 
With this is generally, though not necessarily, united 
that of being librarian, which, however, is in the gift 
of the patrons. 

It is well known that, in all mouastic institutions^ 

the porter or janitor was uniformly one of the mem« 

bers of the society. This was also the case in £din- 

imiglv tiiough not directly derived from nor copied 

i^r that AiodeL TiU the beginning 6f the last 

otttiuy^ this aefeffis to have continued to have beea 

the eose^ fiir itttbes Young held that office and was 

M. Aki avti^ in l€99» Adam Dlackader, who was 

alkrwards-iStiinister at Traqoair, succeeded hmi« * It 

. ought t0^ b^ observed, however, that the janitor was 

aBoWed a servant. For the roles laid down ta hinii 

tksi thb ApfeoAHp No. III. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Vf the Foundation of the Unkersijty of Eimbta^k-^ 
JReixrend James Lawson — High School— Chiem 
Mary — Jamea VI. — The Magistrates of Edbh 
hurgh — Mr Robert Jtotlock — Course of StuAf k 

. ]i583— r^7%e Unioersity visited with the Ptagfmr^ 
Jameis Patronage — The Covenant signed — RolM 
made Prindpai^Two Regents elected^^First: Jjuh 
reation — Prqfessor of Theology— A new Piy^efss^ 
ship founded — The JStudetjts accofnmodate4 4i 7HmQ( 
College Kirk. 

The foundation of the ather semipari^ of learning in 
Scotland, how much soever interesting, would lead 
into a digression too long for this work. It msy 
not be improper, nevertheless, to observe^ that th^ 
were all erected and endowed principally by i&i 
dividuals; and that the same or a sii^ilar course 
was taught in all, during the term that they ^pcte, 
contemporary. Some of the Scotish kings had enter- 
ed with great ardour into the encouragement and 
progress of learning. James L distinguisb^dhimftelf 
in this respect^ and set an example which could qo^ 



fail to excite enmlation^th in the teachers and 
scholars. 

: The invention of printing, however, and the con« 
sequent revival of learning, and the more general 
dissemination of knowledge, gradually paved the 
way in Scotland, as well as in other countries, for 
public institutions, in which the yooth could have 
an opportunity of being instructed in the learned 
languages and in the philosophy of the times. Froni 
many causes, chiefly from the political confusion 
which pervaded the whole of Scotland, but particu- 
larly Edinburgh, little attention was paid to the cul« 
tivation of the muses. There was another cause. 
Learning was almost entirely monopolized by the 
clergy ; and the policy of the Romish church seems 
universally to have been, to remove the court of the 
metropolitan as far as possible from the seat of 
government,-— not only lest injurious or offensive 
comparisons should be made, but also that he 
might be able to maintain that indepenttent ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction upon which his influence was 
founded, and which so materially interfered with 
the civil authorities. 

The. power of the church had continued to be un- 
abated from. its first establishment, &nd was even in- 
creasing, when, about the middle of the fitleenthcen* 
tury, an event took place in a very distant, corner of 
the hierarchy, which at first augured the destruction 
of learning, and even of civilized society, but which 
eventually promote4 both, '^hbiwas the taking of 
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€!onstnitino|Dde by theTtirl:. The knowledge whU 
this was the means of diffusing, combined witH 
almost divine art of printing, in asbort time did6l<« 
to its centre "the throne .t>£ St P^ter; a^d gavetihtfi 
fir6t ibtimatiohs 6f those mighty revolutions wbichs 
succeeded; > .: '. :i '. r^ 

It Was not to be expected ' that - ScMsmem woiilc^ 
be more indifferent 1q .the prog^rksit' of /learning thasK. 
^e other nations of Europe. Caikhedral chorche* 
and monasteries ^iid existed iti Scotland from a^er]r 
early period^ the members of which, induced by tbe 
honourable motives of charity or of emolument 
generally established semina^riesi in which' the youth 
were instructed in the ^rst principles of learningi 
and the knowledge of the Latin tongue. It was mot 
till 1410, however,''^ that a Jpedagogj^ was founded 
at St Andrews upon a more extensive: scale, in whidi 
divinity, laiiir, medicij^e, and the liberal arts, were pro» 
posed to be taught, {a 14^, a similar course, of 
study had been established in Glasgow ; and at Ia8t« 
in .14d4| the same year in which King's College,^ 
Aberdeen, was founded, the education of the yoiUii 
attracted the attention of the legislature. In the 
fifth Parliament of i^ames IV. 13th June 1494, '< It 
*^ is statute and ordained throw all thc'realmev that 
^ all barones and freehalders, . that are of substancei^ 
^ put their eldest sonnes and aires to the soliules, fra 
^* they be sex or vAsec zeires of age, 8^d till reQia,i||ic 
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i f at the grammar achalea quhill thgy be competent^ 
x| ^ lie foQoded» fm4 have perfite Latloe : And thete? 
t| ^ after to remain (hrpe ^eirs at the sohnles of art and 
ff:jiire» swra th^t tbey may have knawledge and un« 
^ijeratandiog of the lawes: Throw the quhilks 
^'jn^tice majr remitiae universally throw all the 
^ scalme,'' &C. Those who failed to do so, were to 
pry to the king twenty pounds, if they had no law* 
fill excuse. • 

Whatever opinions may have been held respecting 
the interpretation of some minute parts of this sta* 
tnti^ there has been but one feeling respecting the 
liberal views by which it was dictated. One thing 
spears to be quite plain, that the ** grammar 
1^ schttles" were different from the " scbule^ of art 
•* and jure.^ The very age at which tbey were to 
be sent, seems to indicate that schools for instruc- 
tion in the Latin language were at that time much 
more frequently established throughout the country, 
than can be proved by any documents which arc 
known to remain. The great number of students who 
l^orted to the three colleges then established in Scot-* 
land, considering its population, also clearly proves 
this. It is known that the celebrated Buchanan 
was sent to Paris when only sixteen years of age ; 
and this took place in 15£0. . His merit, according 
to the most authentic evidence^ at :the private school 
wh^e he was first instructed, was the reason of bis 
being sent to the university of Paris. He had never 
been at any university before; what his proficiency 
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burglv: The high school waS| from its foi|n|ifti^ 
designed to initiate the youth in the elemeatB af 
knowrledgei and to be preparatory to the study of 
fhose sciences which were taught in uniYtnifk^ 
Though the College of Edinburgh was not fouaded 
for two or three years subsequent to this» yet it 
cannot admit of a doubt that these two iseaiiMiiei 
were considered by their founders and patrops a* 
intimately related. 

The only authentic document which I have been 
able to discover, respecting the early econooiy of 
the school, is extracted from the records of ibt 
BniFcrsity^* Though the interval be half a ceAtury 
from its first establishment, to the year 1698, whed 
this arrangenient was adopted, it is probable . that 
little novelty had been introduced into the plan, As 
the elementary books enjoined to be taught bad 
kmg kept possession of the schools. 

The course at that time was to continue dnly fivd 
years. The other regulations^ in many respects, . «e- 
semble what is practised to this day. Each of tfa^ 
four doctors were in rotation to carry On their pupils 
£br fopr years, before they entered the class taught 
by the SkhoUarcha^ who was always to do th0 dUtgT 
of the fifth doctor. For the first six months tfaqp 
were to be instructed in the most ^mplo fftfta ^ 
speech, so as to be able to decline iail:tioiHtt attti 
verbs. But this was, to be done iii. .their verofKSttlfM^ 

• Fid. Appeodix, No. Ih 
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Voigue'; a practice at tbat time not veryfljhralent. 

raqr were al(»ty estpected to give the Lati^Br those 

UjMti whidi were tnoiBt cdmmotily presented to 

tbilrfllRises ; ihtf then to be taiight the rudiments of 

syntax after the siitne mantier ; to which was to be 

iMjoJiied the task of committing to memory some 

Wh\ setiteiftes, Which related to )>ietyy morals, and 

tte busineiA' 6f lif^ ; and to these the rules of s^fi- 

ta #ere tb bi applied. Nd mention is made of the 

gnbninar thar was in the first instance to be taught 

Itisprbbablethat it Was the Grammatwa Nova of 

kume^ published in 1(518, atid ordeted by parliament 

to be taught in all the Scotish schools ; and yet^ 

ffom the gieneral terms einplo;^ed, it seetns as if 

gteat latitude had been given to thb Masters. PeN 

hslpB It was Dmuttnu pro Puerisi br the Rudiments of 

Peluso* • The first part of Despauter's* interpolated 

grammar wais to be used for the first six months df 

the secbnd year, atid ah English interpretation given 

of th^mbte'difiicult words and examples. In the 

* Despatiter tra& a Fleming, bbf h at i^inovi. He floumhed lii 
the etijd cif die fifteenth and b^iniliag of the sixteenth centuiy. His 
tnattor «^*s Jean CUtto de Brechtan at Louvain. In 1501, he ob< 
tsiaed the fourth rank ainong the pkiloiophert and tnaiteri of arts* 
He taught in various (x>lleg^ ; and died at Comines. His w6rki 
Were collected by Robert Stephen in 1537- In the prefkce to oh^ 
bt his ^o^ks, he state^^ ns the reasdn for Latin grammar bdhg de^ 
liteied in Lalib; to te, that gramttitriaQs did not write for their owii 
eouotiy altoec hut left it tb maiteii to explain to their piipUf» M 
their native tanguage, the meciDingi &c* 6{ the Latin phnts^' 

Yauh * 
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mean t^^B the colloquies of Corderius were to tie 
read dail^ The syntax of Erasmus was next to be' 
taught, together with the perusal of as much of Cor* 
derius as possible, and select epistles of Cicero and 
the dialogues of Erasmus. At this stage, tt was not 
allowed to employ in school any language excepting 
Latin. During the third year, they were to. read 
Cicero's epistles, his treatises de Semctute^ de And^ 
ciiioj the comedies of Terepce, and some of Ovid'a 
elegies, taken from his Trht$, or that were written 
from Pontus, as well as such psalms of Buchanan a» 
are in heroic and elegiac verse. Two translations 
were also to be made by the master from Cicero's 
epistles^ and from them alone, twice every Wjeek, 
which the scholars were required to turn into Latin* 
The prosody of Buchanan Was prelected on during 
the first month of the fourth year^ together with 
some of his epigrams. They then proceeded to Vir« 
gil, Ovid^s Metamorphosis, Horace, and Bucbanan'iS 
Psalms. Short sentences were also to be proposed, 
which were to be turned into heroic or elegiac, and, 
those who were able, into lyric verse. If capable of 
neither, an elegant piose translation was required* 

The most singular feature of the whole of this ar* 
rangcment was what was appointed to be the exer- 
cises of the fifth class. Tl ey read the whole of the 
system of rhetoric by Talaeus, the greater part of 
Cassander, and the exercises of Apthonius. The 
doctrines delivered by these authors respecting cri* 
ticism and oratory were applied to the works of the 
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Wit.writcrs, both in prose and verse. Short orations 
vcie oomposed ; and every month they dedmimed, in 
Mder to accostom themselves to elocution and pro* 
QudatioD. How long this continued to be the plan 
sf bniiness for the fifth class I am unable to say; 
bat, as we shall afterwards see, a similar line of study 
ifss piescribed for students who attended college 
ftr the second year. It is probable, therefore; this 
mder bad been superseded, and that the method 
which exists at present had then begun to be adopt- 
ed. 

It must be admitted, that the mode of education 
here laid down is exceedingly judicious and well 
fitted to initiate the youth into a knowledge of the 
Latin language; and bears every mark of being drawn 
up by persons who were skilful in the art of teacb* 
ing; It was the result of the long and mature delibe^ 
ratioos of the nunbters of Edinburgli, the principal 
of the university, the head master of the school, and 
i^hen who were eminent for talents and learning. 

No sooner had the teachers of the high school 
CDOuaenccd their operations, than a new impulse 
seems to have brrn communicated to the citizeiis of 
Edinburgh. Many of their countrymen had return* 
ed lioBi abroad, disdinguisbed for learning and abi* 
litiea. They had witnesKd and had profited by the 
advantages which were to be obtained from ittstitu* 
tioos established §or the promotion of leaming ia 
Fruioe and ItaJy, but particnlariy at Genera ; and 
as the cause of the icfbrmatioB was oooMkred by 
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them as identified with the prosT^ss of litefatdW 
^nd science, they became extremely earnest toetett 
similar schools in every corner of their o^il natioti 
where there existed any probability of success. Ac* 
cordingly, a very few months after the high school 
was founded, a proposition seems to hare beto madii 
to extend the plan, and to carry into full effect whit 
had been originally suggested by Mr Lawson. Fof, 
in April 15799 the magistrates, as the representatives 
and trustees of the community, took the subject into 
their serious consideration. What immediate conae^ 
quences resulted from this is uncertaiui or even, by 
what member of council so noble a cause was orig^ 
nally agitated. It is in the highest degree probable^ 
however, that the person who deserves this honour*^ 
able praise was Mr William Littil, who afterwards 
was provost, in the years 1586 and 1591. This t 
think may be inferred, not only from the exertions 
which he himself is represented to have made in bt^ 
half of the university,* but abo from the generous 
and disinterested conduct of his brother, Mr Clement 
littil, a bachdor, and one i^f the commissaries of 
I^inburgh, who, in 1580, and in his lifetime gav^ 
for this purpose, " to the city and kirk of God,** his 
library, which consisted of three hundred vdume&i; 
Another circumstance which renders the same con» 
jecture plausible is, that the books were removed to 

the bouse ,of Mr Lawson,' the more immediate pro^ 

« 
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jector of the institution. So that he and the two 
littils may, in a certain sense, be considered as the 
founders of the university of Edinburgh. 

So far back indeed as 1558, Robert Reid, Bishop 
of Orkney, had bequeathed to the town of Edinbuj^b 
thct sum of eight thousand nierks, for tlie purpose of 
erecting an university within the city. But the Abbot 
of Kinloss found means to retain it in his own hands 
for the long period of twenty* four years ; so that they 
did not get possession of the money till 158S«* It does 
appear, however, that the magistrates, on the faith of 
speedily obtaining it, as has been already mentioned^ 
had proposed the foundation of a college on £5d April 
]i6l;t and for this purpose had purchased, in ISSS, 
part of the ground upon which the college presently 
stands. Three years afterwards, the unfortunate and 
susceptible Mary, whose generosity was unbounded, 
her love of learning sincere, and her proficiency con- 
siderable, entered warmly into the same views, and 
endowed with revenues the institution which she was 
so anxious to patronize. The turbulence of her sub* 
jeets, and the unsettled state of government, rendered 
aii her efforts ineffectual, though she published a 
charter, which seems to have operated powerfully 
upon her son James, and is inserted in the one whicU 
is now considered as the fouudation charter of the 
university. 

It has always been observed, that incorporated 
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id. a copy of the deed in Maitluid's Hist, of Edin. p. 35& 
f Coane. Re^st. vol. iv. p. 23. 
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bodies have expressed the greatest jealousy of one 
another, and also discovered a strong disposilioti to 
repel the most insignificant attempts which have 
been made to invade their rights. At the time when 
Mary*s benefaction was made known, it immediately 
arrested the attention of the sister universities. They 
were alarmed, lest their interests might be itojured by 
the establishment of an university in the capital of 
the nation ; and that the youth under their charge 
would be quickly withdrawn from them, allured by 
the temptations and local advantages which an uni<^ 
versity in the site of government naturally possesses. 
Stimulated by what they conceived to be their ovvu 
interests, they left no effort untried to prevent the 
intention of Mary from taking effect. As the bishops 
at that time were in great favour, and possessed a 
preponderating influence in the state, the universities 
employed every artifice to exasperate the prelates 
against the proposal ; and as Edinburgh was not 
then a separate diocese, but constituted a part of the 
metropolitan's see, it is obvious that the opposition 
it had to encounter must have been very formidable. 
In short, they were successful in their endeavours i 
and the idea seems to have been dropped for a consi- 
derable number of years. 

Notwithstanding the unsettled and vacillating state 
of the government, chiefly proceeding from the rival- 
ship and factious spirit of the nobles, the doctrines of 
the reformed continued to gain ground, though, from 
time to timei obstades were throwA in the way^ whi$:h 
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retarded the rapidity of- their progress. The very 
eaiiy age at which James ascended the thronet con* 
tributed much to promote the vieMfs of those who 
were hostile to the Church of Rome; and they did 
not fail to improve to the best advantage every favour* 
able opportunity which occurred. lu Ii41, the 
hierarchy were deprived of the power which they 
had so long enjoyed. This enabled the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates of Edinburgh, to propose the ac- 
complishment of their plans with more openness, and 
greater probability of success. Accordingly, a grant 
was obtained for erecting an university within the 
city ; and a right to " the Kirk of Field ** was pur- 
chased for three hundred merks.* Having now 
ready access to the throne, they lost no time in mak* 
ing application, and adopting such preparatory tnea* 
siires as were proper, for securing a charter that should 
place their favourite university upon a footing with 
the other similar institutions in Scotland. 

In the month of April 1582, this was procured 
from James, who then held his court at Stirling. In 
Uie charter which he gave, he confirmed all that 
his mother had conferred upon ^' the foundation 
^^of the ministry and the hospitality of Edin- 
^ burgh.** Besides enumerating what he had grant- 
ed, the purposes to which they were to be ap. 
plied are specified very minutely. These are the 
words of Mary*s charter : ** Post nostram perfectam 
^aetatemi cum avisamento Dominorum Secreci Con- 

* Coiuic« Rep8t. ?oL vi. p. 128. 
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*{ pilii:ipc|itri, dedimvs, ,coi^6MimajHi,,d]#pfmifw«i.99 
^^ pro ^sol^ let siiqce9foribu9;.DO|tr|^ PT<}/Pfrp^9l 
^^ confirmasnus, prmlileftis no^tris Bf»poisit^jBaUi^. 
^ Visy CoiisuUlm^x fft cowin witati dicti nostri ^uigi dfi 

V Edinburgh^ ^et ipsonyai suGce49onhu9 in perpetuunc^ 
^' ofnnes ^t siqgulas terras, tepeinent% dpmos, sedi^n 
^f cia, ecclesias, . capell^m, hprtos, ponmria, crqftacfp 
^fanpyos re^it)!)^ ^ractus^ cjevoria, proj^a, . qoolu^ 
f^ Dpepta, firmasi eJeemq^yn^Si le dailUilver, obi(us.jC$ 
'* aqniyersaria qu^ecunque qusB quovisoiQdo j^tinur. 
!* erupti ayt pertii^ere denpscuntury ad qua4C^pquQ 
If capeUanias, altaragiAt pnebendarias, in quaqunqua 
^f ecclesia, capella. aut ppUegio, iofni libertatem djor 
t^ ti nostri burgi de Edinburgbt fun^s^ta seu fundap* 
'.^ dat per.quemcuDque patronuin, inquarum posaeasit 
^^ QUfy capeliani aut pra^beadarii ea^qiidein perprui^ 
^ fueranty . ubicunque prsefate doaiua, &c. . jaoent;^ 
^' aut prius levata fuerunt Tespecqv^" But JaQieSi^ 
besides approving pf^ .ratifying, ^nd. confirming all 
theset subjoins wbat expressly designate^ tlie purppj^s 
for wl)ich they were granted. .*' Id^o nps ^enix^ 
'^ cupieptes, nt in honorem Dei et cpmmune bopui^^ 
'^ nostri regnjy literatura ind^^s aug^atyr ; yplumiisi 
^^ et concedimus^ qupd Jipebit prsefatijs^ Pr^posito^ 
'^ Consulibusi et; eprum supcesspriRus^ ^ficar^ et re- 

V parare sulScieptes dpmps ejt loca,. pro receptioney^ 
'^ habitatipne, et traptatione professprvini, scholarun^ 
y* grammaticalium, hujnanitatis et linguarunia pbilpr 
■^ sophise, tbeologise, medicinse, et jurium, aut qua<^ 
^^ ^mcunque aliarum scientiarum liberaliunii quod[ 
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*' de<^aramu« joullam fore rapturam prasdicte mciiti- 

A more ample charter for the erection of ap um« 
yerai^ quinot be imagined. The Towa Couno) 
irere deairpus to shew every mark of respect an4 
grafib^ to a monarch who had liberally confinred 
go ample privileges^ and discovered such zeal to che* 
nsh the interests of literature in the capital of .his 
kingdom. They^ therefore, sent a deputation of 
their number tp.Stirliug to receive the charter from 
bis Majesty, and to testify the high sense which they 
{Qtertained of ))is bounty to his ancient city, of 
which they were the representatives. 

When the magistrates were put in possession of 

the competent authority to proceed in accomplish- 

log an enterprise they had so much at heart, they 

entered upon the executipn of the plan with the 

greatest alacf ityj and persevered with such diligence 

in erecting the buildings, that they Wjsre ready to o* 

pen a dass-rgom, for sucli as might repair to the new 

seminary^ it\ the month of October of the same year. 

lu the month of June 1583. however, all their mo* 

pey was expended; and they were under the necessi^ 

of borrowing three thousand merks to pay their 

own debts, and enable them to provide the necessary 

accommodation for the students.^ 

. The proi^rity of a new institution in a great 

fneasure depends upon the judicious selection of the 



No. L t Counc. Reg^^ ^. vii. p. 7* 24. 
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person or persons who are employed to undertake its 
superintendance. Of this the patrons seem to have 
been quite aware. They, therefore, resolved tfcat 
one of the highest reputation for talents and litera* 
fure should be invited to preside over their infaol 
academy. St Andrews university being resorted to 
much more generally by the youth of Edinburgh 
than that of Glasgow or of Aberdeen, they seem to 
have supposed, that if a teacher of eminence could 
be induced to repair from thence to Edinburgh, there 
was little hazard of want of success. Several per-^ 
sons, whose influence was esteemed to be consider- 
able, were from tiipe to time sent thither, with; in* 
structions to use ei'ery endeavour to ascertain what 
regent or professor was most likely to raise^and 
maintain the reputation of tKe new university. The 
truth seems to be, that they had set their thoughts 
upon Robert Rollock,* who had for some time taught 
in the college of St Salvador, and who, by the unani* 
mous suffrage of the public, as well as of his OMm 
university, was the most proper person to whom they 
could apply. The affectionate and paternal interest 
which the Reverend James Lawson took in adjust- 
ing this business deserves the grateful remembrance 
of his country. It appears that it was principally 

* This account of Rollock is principally derived from a life of 
him, by George Robertson, published immediately after ikis deaths 
Edinburgh, 1599; an abridgement of which is to be seen in Mel« 
chior Adam. George Robertbon was afterwards a regent in the coU 
lege, and the first who printed the tiieses. — Crawf. p. 38* 
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through his urgent solicitations that Rollock was 
prevailed upon to accept of the invitation. 

The honourable zeal which the Town Council 
discovered in carrying into effect the plan that they 
had projected, is most distinctly marked in their 
records; and circumstances are introduced, which are 
not only highly creditable to them as an incorporated 
society, and the patrons of literature, but also throw 
great light upon the manners and customs of Scot* 
land at that time. The state of Scotland in those 
days is well known, and also the great value of 
money at that time in procuring the necessaries and 
conveiiiencies of life. We may rest satisfied, how* 
ever, that the patrons of the college were fully dis- 
posed to treat Mr Rollock, not only in a respectful, 
but even in a liberal manner. It may excite surprise, 
then, that he was only allowed twenty pounds Scots, 
or one pound thirteen shillings and fourpence ster* 
liugi for his expences in coming from St Andrews 
to Edinburgh to commence his regency.* This he 
received upon the i7th September. It must be con* 
fessied, however, that there exists a strong probabili- 
ty that, like many men of genius, he was in narrow 
circumstances; because, upon the subsequent 25th 
October, he again received thirty pounds Scots for 
his services, t What these services were is not par* 

* Act of Council, 17th Sept. 1583. — Counc. Reg. vol. vii. p. 15. 

f Counc. Regist. p. 33. And, in the subsequent year, a Commits 
tee was appointed to confer with him anent taking up house. — Ibid« 
p. 133. 
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ticularly specified; but it is natural to wppoM 
that his assistance in arranging the business of the 
vniversity had occasioned considerable trouUe. to 
him ; and that^ indeed, it might rather be esteeme(( 
as a part of bis salary, having already entered upon 
his prelin^inary functioqs as regent to the new instn 
tutton« -•^. 

Upon the Uth of October, public intimation wgs 
made, *^ That students desirous of instruction sboi^d 
*' give up their names to a bailie, who shall ta|c4 
*' order for their instniction."* The early interest 
which was discovered by the magistrates of the city 
that it should prosper, is also implied, seeii^ they 
undertook the task of s^perin tending the admisaicA 
of such students as made application. And,. that na 
time might b^ lost, upon the ]6th of the sam9 
month, they appointed Mr William littil, whohaa^ 
been already mentioned,! together with a Mr H^ry 
Nester, ** to devise the ordejr of teaching to lie keplii 
*^ in the college now erected."^ It is not m^ntipQr^ 
ed who the latter person was ; but if. Is, mo9t prOf> 
bable tliat he was one of the ministers of the cky-^ 
There can be little doubt that this arrangement w^^ 
adopted, not only with the concurrence^ but mn49r 
the special direction, of Rollock, though it was n«t 
ce^sary to have the sanction of the council, in order 
to give it full effect. 

So very poor was this university at its commence* 

■ # 

• Counc. Reg. voL Yii. p. 24. . t P- ^^ 

t lUd. p. ^7. 
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mcnt| that it could afford no indulgence whateveir 
to the stiidentAy excepting ih^t perhajps they paidnd 
fiseai^r bonordties 16 the regent. The frequency of 
miflll 8Ufns of money being from time to time paid ttt 
Mr Rollock by the ToWti Ccmhcil, would lead to this 
coBcIusion ; besides, there is no regulation insa*ted 
in the regis tei" respecting this, which would um 
doqbtedly have been the case had any fee been re* 
-quired. The city of Edinburgh had, with consider'* 
able difficulty, erected chambers for the accommoda* 
tioii of the students ; and those who occupied thent 
were required to pay rent ;* a regulation in itsfelf ex- 
ceeditigly reasonable ; and, besides, it had a great 
tendency to check that jealousy which either a real 
or a supposed preference is apt to excite. The richest 
universities, however, it is but justice to observe, 
adopt the same plan. The pensioners and scholars 
at Cambi*idge, for example, pay for their respective 
commons, rooms^ &c. ; but the latter, from the enj(^* 
ment of scholarships, read the graces in liall, lessons 
in chapiel, &c. The sizars, who are generally men of 
inferior fortune, have their commons free, and receive 
various emoluments, similar to what the porters, who 
were generally A. M. received in the university of 
Edinburgh. 

Robert Bollock, the first teacher, the first principal 
and professor of divinity, and the first rector of the 
university, was a man of very singular endowments* 

* Counc. Regjst. vol. vii* p. 33. 
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His character as a scholar, a divine, and as a man o^ 
prudence and sagacity, united with the possessicm tf 
every benevolent affection, perhaps has beejn rarqiji 
equalled. He was bom in the year 1555, and was nearr 
ly related to the family of the Livingatms. Having 
discovered a taste for learning at the school of Stif», 
ling, then taught by Thomas Buchanan, nephew oC 
the celebrated poet, it was resolved to send him to. 
the university of St Andrews. He entered the coU^ 
of St Salvador's at a very tender age; and, by natural 
quickness of parts, by the most unremitting atteiH 
tion to his studies, as well as his conciliating man- 
ners, he in a short time attracted the notice of the 
whole university. Having gone through the regular 
course of four years with great credit, he was ad- 
mitted to the usual degrees which are conferred 
upon those students who apply for and deserve to 
have them. 

As soon as he had commenced master of arts, he. 
was elected professor of philosophy. During the 
four years that he discharged the duties of this of- 
fice, his reputation was greater than any of his con* 
temporaries; and it had never been exceeded by any 
teacher in the Scbtish universities. The curriculum^ 
ox course of study, consisted of foqr years; and it 
was then the practice for the same professor to con« 
duct -the philosophical studies of the same set of. 
students through the whole of that term. This waa 
originally the arrangement in all seminaries of learn* 
ing; and it long continued to prevail in those of 
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ScoUand* At the very time when Rollock had 

given the most substantial proofs of his ability in 

inatmcting the youth at St Andrews, in consequence 

ef the remiiirkable progress of his pupils, and the 

public applaute which he received at their iaureati&np 

the patrona-of the university of Edinburgh were, as 

has been mentioned, anxiously looking out for a per« 

aon of his description ; and they fortunately prevailed 

apon him to undertake the task. This took place 

in the beginning of winter 15 8S, when he entered 

with his accustomed zeal and assiduity upon the 

ooDscientious discharge of his important functions. 

Meanwhile, Mr Rollock*s fame had gone before 
Um; and the report, that so celebrated a master was 
to begin a course of philosophy in the newly founded 
universiry of Edinburgh, operated as a charm, and 
induced a great number of students to repair thither 
to profit by his instructions.. , The impulse which 
thus was given to the youth of Scotland seems to 
luive been very great indeed. For, according to his 
biographer and colleague (who had the best oppor- 
tunities of being informed)^ multitudes from all cor- 
ners of the kingdom flocked to Edinburgh to hear 
his lectures,* 

As there was no other teacher in this infant insti- 
tutioQ but himself, he was under the necessity of 
uniting the students, so as to compose only one class* 
He soon felt, however, diat this was impracticable, 

* Tonaatim tx omnibas ngni angulb Edinbux^m confluunt. 
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K^ as to do justice to the j^dung men ComniittdA ti 

}At cara After hletviiig - made the experimient^ ^fe 

Iras/ in November; lobliged to separate thetn '-into 

t\vo closes. Th6 progresn Mrhichthey hadniade 

was very different ; and a considerabte numbef d! 

fthem Were exceedingly deficient In a knowledge o^ 

the Latin language. NoVr, an acquaintance <1rith 

that toiigiie WBi iildispehsibly necessary to derives 

any benefit from his prelections. The bobks that 

weir'e tead aiid Commented iipob, the lecturetr delitei^ 

edj and the only language tolerated in the ctass, atiit 

even within the college, was Latin. This abaaidb 

regulation continued to exist for nearly a centdiiy 

afterwards in its ftill extent; and, within the Iftit 

fifky yearsi tlie {>rdfessors delivered all their lectuftt 

in the Latin iangiiage; and/ in eslamining their aia^ 

dents, employed it alone. Being ignoratit of Latin^ 

it is not to be suppo^ that they had made mnc^ 

progress in Greek. At Mr Rollock^s recommendan^ 

tion, therefore, the patrons elected Mr Duncai^' 

Nairn,* a young man, as second masfter of the ool^ 

lege. During the first yestr^ Mr Nairn taxigbt' 

Latin; and, in the second, instructed them in tiief 

knowledge of Greek. I have not been able tcr 

learn any thing more about this amiable young man^ 

than that he died in 1586, after being much esteeifi^ 

ed for his learning antt piety ; and that he and Mr' 

RoUock wete paid board by the Town Cotiuci!^ 

* Mr Nairn was received upon the Sth of November 1583^—* 
COunc. Regis^ toI. iv. p. 43. 
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Which seams (o intimate that they were both bache- 
Idib, and jieiihftps did not live within the college.* 

It 'has been already remarked, that the high school 
Vas originally intended to prepare the youth for 
Qonlmencing their philosophical studies at the univer* 
sity, by ailbrding them an opportunity of acquiring 
tt oDmpetent knowledge of Latin*t Many, how- 
eyer« who resorted to the college, had no opportu* 
nity of profiting by these advantages. The second 
niasteri as we have seen, had to supply their defi* 
xAency in this respect; and, in all probability, began 
by ttoching them the very first elements. This does 
cot seem to have continued to be the case for any 
length o£ time. At the beginning of an institution, 
which involved the Consideration of so many diffe^i 
rent particulars, it is not surprising that many diffi* 
culties occurred, in the execution of the plan, which 
were not foreseen in the contrivance. Those who 
proposed to take the benefit of a college education, 
would be quickly made acquainted with what pre- 
paration it was expected tliey should have made ; 
and as the progress or advancement of the other 
students could not suffer to be retarded by those 
\vho IukI neglected the requisite qualificationsi the 
probability is, that such of tl)is description as ap* 
plied were remitted to their studies. It was a con«' 

* To pay Robert RoUock, fint icgent, and Duncan Naint» te« 
«iHid,.JU20. Scots eacby for boarding till Candlemas. Tbb is dated 
t5tb November.— CouDC. Re;g^t. vol. vii* p. 45. 

t See Appendix, Na II. 

Vol. h F 
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siderable number of years before a separate professor* 
diip was founded for the study of kumamhf alone ;* 
so that the same or a similar method must have 
been adopted, in order to preserve a knowledge of 
the Latin language, with that presently employed at 
Marischall College, where there is no endowment 
of the kind. They must have combined the study 
of the classics with the other more peculiar business 
of the session. 

This appears to be the proper place to hitrodace 
a brief account of the method adopted by RoIIock 
in his course, and that continued to be imitated for 
so many years in the university ; from which a tote* 
Table idea may be formed both of the state of litera* 
ture in Scotland at that time, and (what more nean- 
ly relates to our present subject) the mode of instruc- 
tion which appeared to him to be best calculated to 
communicate useiul knowledge to the youth.! 

The session commenced in the beginning of Octo- 
ber, and appears to have lasted till about the end of 
August. It was presumec^ as has been already no- 
ticed, that the students were perfectly prepared to 
enter upon the perusal of the best Latin classical 
historiacs, orators, and poets. A preference was de* 
cidedly. g^ven to Cicero ; and, in the rules prescribed, 
thi$ is avowed. At the period of the revival of 

* It was about fourteen years after this, in 1 507* — Counc. Reg^st. 
The eariiett notice of a professor ihoMiiifiorttni Uurarmn in Glasgow 
was ^"4637.— Statist. Ace. toI. xxi. p. 25. 

t ^ Appendix, No. Illr 
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leamiDg^ a partiality for the writings of the great 
Roman orator was carried to the most unwarrant* 
able excess. So pedantically foolish were some of 
his admirers, that they would admit no word to be 
classical which was not to be found in his works. 
This superstitious admiration of Cicero, it is well 
known, gave occasion to Erasmus to ridicule those 
who had imbibed and defended that canon of criti* 
cism. His Ckeromanus^ as well as many, I might 
say all, of his dialogues, contains the finest vein of 
delicate humour and raillery, whilst at the same time 
it successfully exposes the absurdity of those fastis 
dious critics who had maintained a paradox so inde- 
fensible. Though by far the most successful of the 
modems in imitating TuUy's prose, yet this great 
man deariy saw that such a proposition was unten* 
able, and would lead to conclusions of which its de» 
fenders did not seem to be aware. 

Another reason, however, may be assigned for the 
partiality shewn to Cicero, in what was called ** Du- 
** dpBna Academia EdinburgenaJ' One great end, as 
we have seen, in the plan prosecuted at the high 
school, was not only to lay the foundation for che- 
rishing the principles of good taste^ but also practi- 
cally to teach them elocution and the art of delivery. 
The same plan was followed at the university, but 
probably upon a more extensive scale. The same au« 
thors were read ; only the professor had greater li- 
cence in extending his observations, in pointing out 
the beauties of tiiought and expression which might 
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occur, and in referring them to graeriit prbioipla^ 
into which it was not to be presumed young boyf 
could enter with any pleasure. The students mere 
aiipposed to be no longer in the rank of boys; and 
though the 'difference of age was very littlei it ba* 
hoved them to be treated no longer as children. 

Translation being one of the best means of acquis 
ing the knowledge of a language, the students weit 
very frequently employed in translating from their 
vernacular tongue into Latin, and from Latin itito 
their own language. These versions were not to be 
-examined in a superficial mitnnen The regent was 
to bestow the greatest pains in correcting errors, if 
there were any, in etymology, syntax, and orthogr«ii» 
phy. This discipline was in no instance to be re* 
Hixed, until the principal prescribed and had examin* 
ed what was called a ** common theme/^ This con* 
sisted in prescribing a subject, upon which they were 
to compose a very short commentary. The inten- 
tion df this evidently was, to operate as a check both 
upon the teachers and scholars ; because it depended 
upon the decision of the principal, whether they 
nhould be permitted to proceed immediately to the 
neyit stage df the course.* This mode of prescribing 
an exercise has been long abandoned in the Scotiah 
Ainiversities, as well as in many on the continent It 
is still retained in the great schools in England. 

Wheu the theme was approved of, the students 

'^'The Metor of the big^ scMbol examines each clan once eveiy 
month, — ^a similar duty. 
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imiiKedtatdy commenced the study of the Gteek Ian*, 
guage. Grecian literature was for a long period ia 
a great measure ne^l4*cted ; and, at the dawn of the 
xevival of learning, was taught only in Italy and in 
Parisi from whence a knowledge of it was gradually^ 
spread throughout tlie oUier countries of Europe. 
ChalcondyIas» Lasca^is, Chry-soloras, and Ga^a, had 
been the chief instruments of reviving a taste for 
Greek learning, and of drawing general attentioa 
towards its cqltivation. They did not disdain ta 
publish grammars of the language, that others might 
be made acquainted with the treasures it contained. 
It was soon discovered that their treatises were too 
abstract, and did not enter sufficiently into the de^ 
tail of those particulars which must be instilled into 
the youth before they could become acquainted with 
the elements of the language, of how much use so* 
ever tbey might be to those who had made consider* 
able progress. At the period of which we are now 
tnating, no Greek grammar had been printed in 
Scotland, as far as I know ; and I believe that there 
was not a sufficient stock of Greek types in the 
country, had it been attempted. The grammar in the 
greatest repute was that composed by Clenardus, s^ 
work, as far as I havo examined it, not compiled 
wiik much skill, and with little regard to method. 
It was quite sufficient, however, to assist an abli) 
master in directing the studies of his scholars. Cle^ 
nar^us kept possesion of the Scotish universities for 
• very long course of time ; and first began to be su* 
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persedf d by the work of Professor thinlop o^ GIsft* 
gow, towards the beginning of the last centurj,' 
(which still continues to be taught in Marischall Col- 
lege Aberdeen), until Dr Moor published his ^^ Eto- 
^* mmta Zingtut Gracaf so that the youth of Scot* 
land are indebted to the university of Glasgow for; 
the two best grammars of that noble language which 
have as yet appeared When they had gone as far 
through the grammar as the annotations on the 
nouns, they were to read some portion of the New 
Testament, and to apply such rules as they had 
learned from the grammar to the vocables that oo 
curred. They next read the first and second oration 
of Isocrates, together with one or two others of the 
aame author, which the profe^or Was left at liberty 
to select. The propriety of this choice may perhaps 
be called in question. Tlie late excellent Professor 
Dalzel seems to have judged better, when, after the 
New Testament, 1m read the fables of JEsop with 
his students; and kept them for some time employed 
jn reading prose authors, whose style was the most 
simple, and at the same time the most perspicuous^ 
and, consequently, contained the greater number of 
vocables. The illustrious Dr Moor, a man of the 
most consummate acquaintance (if I may be allowed 
the expression) with the innermost recesses of Ore* 
eian literature^ next to his friend and cdleague^ Dr 
Robert Simson, the best acquainted with the geometiy 
of the Greeks, and with whom the great Dr Isaac 
fturrow (who was also a professor of Greek) need not 
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be ashamed to be compared, had, indeed, shewn him 
tbe example^ in a collection of excerpts which he 
publiahed many years ago^ without notea^ and long 
used in his dass. They next read Phocifides, the 
first book of Hesiod, and some books of Homer. 

It is well known tha^ for ages, expertness in the 
philosophy of Aristotle was what was esteemed to 
be the distinguishing mark of a man of science. This 
system, however, like every other human invention, 
bq;an gradually to give place to more recent theories. 
The authors of the reformation had at a very early 
period agreed to explode the peripatetic philosophy, 
though perhaps, unconscious to themselves, this was 
rather in words than in reality ; for, notwithstanding 
their pretensions, they still persisted in employing 
the Aristotelian method. The person who first 
publicly declared hostility against Aristotle, and was 
not afiraid to publidh a system of reasoning, which 
he did not hesitate to affirm was superior to that of 
the Stagyrite, was the celebrated Peter Ramus, a 
native of Picardy. His system of dialectics, however, 
derived all its air of novelty from the form which he 
chose to give to it, rather than to any other cause* 
The opposition it received from the university of 
Paris, — the great influence he had acquired among 
the protestants, — but principally the ingenious, ap- 
posite, and various illustrations of his doctrines 
which he gave from the ancient poets and orators, 
made it assume an importance to which in strictness 
it was not entitied. It rendered a subject^ in 



vclry abstract, more inviting to the studenC ; and^ 
even at this day, his DSaketia mstf be read with 
considerable profit, from the matiy beantrfiri HliisCfti'% 
tions he has introduced. It much more resemble a 
system of rhetoric than of logic The philosophy 
of Ramns had many who favoured it in Scotland ; 
and it had been taught pretty early in the 9cotish 
universities, particularly in St Andrews. As RoBock 
had been educated there, it was natural: to expect 
that he would teach the doctrines of Ramns. i^c- 
cordingly, it was enjoined that; about the middle of 
May, and in the first year of the course, his dialec* 
tics were to be read. They were at the same time 
to be employed in translating from I^atin hito Greek, 
and from Greek into Latin. The passages which 
were read from the New Testament, lacerates^ Pho- 
ciiides, and Hesiod, were committed to memory* 
They were engaged in disputation on Saturday ; and 
in the morning of Sunday they were instructed iq 
the catechism. There were several editions of this 
catechism. It contained a short summary, in Latin^ 
of the doctrines in the old Scots Confession, which 
was subscribed, ^d March 1580^ by the king, and 
afterwards by the nation. The questions and answera 
are very short. 

When the students commenced the second year, 
they were publicly examined ; and the regent pre* 
scribed a Greek theme. They immediatdy proceed^ 
td to read the Rhetoric of Talseus. The whole 
s^tein of instruction seem« to JiaTC been forme<) 
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upon the plan fellowed by Raima. Frands L had in^ 

terdicted Ramtia from contfaiuing his oppoMtiofi t* 

Arittaftle j in conseqaence of which^ he was under 

tbe necesaity of desisting from delivering lectures 

upon loffc^ his favourite science. He acquired^ howv 

ever» greac reputation b}|f.hi8 prelections on rhetorics 

Taleua was his favqurite pupil, and most servile 

imitatOFi^ So much was this the case* that his Al» 

tmCi whieb was quickly introduced into almost all 

proteiltaiilt ' universities, is expressly acknowledged 

by fafni to be borrowed from the prelections of Ra* 

nasi*-^^ RmAPralectnmibus Obseroata. The work 

itself is Vffy short, and is divided into two books. In 

the first be treats of elocution, or of style, troqpes and 

figures, ftcSr) and in the second, of pronunciation. 

It must be. confessed that it is a very respectable 

compead, and as well adapted for an elementary 

book upon the subject, as any which have been in* 

troduced ■ 

The attention of the students was next called to 
the Progymnastnata of Aphthonius. The philosophi- 
cal talent of one man above another, altogether de^ 
pends upoti the faculty he possesses of formings or, 
what is Mt very different, expressing, gemral ideas. 
Xfae eonnesfon between sdcnce, which is only an 
abbreviated form, of expression for general principle^ 
wbieb include a gt-eat variety of particulars, and the 
practk!al application of them to public speakiug^ or 
^ art of dissertation, seems to have occurred very 
tvAf to speottlativo men. Aristotle had reduced the 
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whole circle of human knowledge to what he nanMi 
Categories ; which must appear, to those who bate 
examined the subjecti to be little else than an apologj 
for ignorance, or at least very much calculated to 
mislead him who is not a faithful observer of the laws 
of nature. The partiality shewn to Aphthonivs, dett'ly 
demonstrates that the system of education prosecuted 
at Edinburgh was principally derived from the imperr 
iect suggestions of the schools. The common, places 
of Aphthonius and of Cassander were no doubt calr 
culated in some measure to direct the youth how an 
oration ought to be composed, and to furnish them 
with matter proper to be introduced. But though 
the want of matter constitutes the principal diffieuUy 
which young composers have to encounteri yet the 
rules prescribed are too artificial and too general to ht 
of much use> and, in many instances, rather fetter than 
assist invention. By the help of theseauthor% how* 
ever, short orations were to be composed, in order to 
exercise their style in dialectics and rhetoric - 

About the beginning of January, they entered on 
the study of the Orgatum of Aristotle, together with 
Porphyry's Introduction, the books of the Categories^ 
the Analytics, the first, second, and eighth ci the 
Topics, and two of the Elenchi. This was undoubt- 
edly the most unprofitable part of the course ; bat 
as the i^reat object was to render them able or subtle 
disputants, it was necessary that they shotidd be eaily 
initiated into this mystery. At first, disputations 
were to be held privately ; and, before the end of the 
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j jeUi it was expected that each student should have 
% dechumed in public The study of mathematics 
I iru then in its infimcy in ahnost all the universities 
of Eumpe ; and, in that of Edinburgh, tlie science 
Mms to have been almost totally neglected. At the 
end of the second year, however, a short compend 
of arithmetic vras taught. 

The third dass began the study of Hebrew gram- 
nsr; for there was not a separate professor of this 
hnguage until about sixty years after the founda* 
tioiL They proceeded in reading Aristotle ; and, to- 
wards the conclusion of the session, the anatcmiy of 
the human body was described. This must have 
hen done soldy from books, for there were no dis* 
lections in Edinburgh for many years afterwards. 
And as the whole course of the education was plan* 
ocd principally for the sake of theologians, some 
common place of divinity was the subject of lecture 
on the Sunday mornings. 

The attention of the fourth dass was directed to 
what was called physics. The books Dc QelOp to- 
gether with the Sphasra of John Sacroboscusi Hali* 
fitt, or Holy wood,* were read. Some theories of the 
planets were explained ; and the more remarkable of 
the constellations were pointed out on the celestial 
glob^ and in the heavens. The books De Ortu, De 
Mctmriip and Be Anima, succeeded. The course 
concluded with the perusal of Hunter's Comwgra^ 

^ Thf emtom of ptnom ktinisiog their iisiiie» wis formeilj 
very coBOioii* 
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phia, and lessons, every Sunday, on controvenial 
divinity. The whole of this, it must.be acknow- 
ledged, was very superficial ; consisting of a short ia« 
t reduction to geography, a comparatively long^ liiaa 
spent upon the useless abstractions of Aristod^ and 
some attention paid to scholastic divinity. 

Previous to the students receiving their diqgw^ 
they were examined privately, and an oath: exacted 
from the examinators ik JideU admumtraiwm. Htw 
ing successfully gone through this part of the trials 
they, as usual, publicly defended their tlieaes, and 
were admitted to the degree of master of arts. 

In the college register, from which tiie ahwre atf^ 
count is taken, there is subjoined a long and a iwy 
minute enumeration of the several duties which hotb 
the primary the professors or regepts, gnd student^ 
had to perform. These regulations resembled,^ or nn 
ther were copied from, similar institutiPQS vsk Scot" 
land ; which, as has been more than oQce ob^rvedji 
were derived from those of Paris. The hours of at-. 
tendance, and the different rules prescribed ^ tbf 
members of the society, were nearly the samQ ai 
Buchanan has delineated, with so much humonr, inhiii 
£rst elegy. The hours of attendance were very nih 
merons, and unquestionably borrowed from the 
monastic institutions of the Romi^ church; m 
which, intercourse with those who are sot mtfliben 
of the society is proscribed. The most minute laws 
are laid down to every functionary in the university; 
and the employment of every day described with 'so 
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gmt aocnncy, that no mistake could possibly take 

. Tie bmiiieaB of the institution went on very suo* 
coHfiilly under Rollock's fostering care, when the 
unsettled state of Scotland at that time is considered. 
UnS'Operated with an equal degree of force upon all 
nn«lir literary societies in the country at the time, as 
vdl as gave a great degree of instability to the state of 
ill the incorporated bodies in the kingdom. All the 
dilBciilties with which RoUock, his associates^ and 
]ittronS| had to struggle, cannot now be accurately 
idated; but, in 15 85, the university and city of 
Edinburgh were involved in one of those calamities 
which was not nncommon in Scotland in those days» 
ud which, in other climates, is sometimes still to be 
found. In short, the plague made its appearance. 
A contemporary, and inhabitant of the city, thus 
describes it.*--'* Upon the 4th day of May, the 
''pestilence begun in Edinburgh, and was firsr 
''known to be in Symeon Marcerbank's house; 
" which pest continued till January thereafter. The 
^ whole people which were able to flee, fled out of 
" die town ; nevertheless, there died of people which 
''were not able to flee, fourteen hundred and some 
^ odd."* The whole university were dispersed ; and 
thisoonld not fail materially to injure an institution 
10 very lately established. Bollock, however, was 
now about the middle of his course ; and there is no 
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doubt that the esteem in which his learning wi». 
held, and the sanction of his example, induced his 
students to retunii and benefit by his instractioniu 
Mr Nairn returned at the same time ; and they both 
lesomed their labours.* 

Tlie king had meanwhile shewn the greatest inV 
ciination to patronize and to cherish the univerntjiT 
Equally liberal and regardless of money with his 
mother, he was also anxious to be considered^ and 
he really wa^ ia patron of literature. The style of 
his writings is superior to that of any Scotish author 
of his time, and is excelled by very few of the Eng*' 
lish. His talents have been underrated by a certain 
class of critics. Vanity, and its various modifications^ 
seem to have been the most prominent defects in his 
intellectual character ; and a man educated, even in 
B very rude age^ as a king from his infancy, could 
not possibly escape from a weakness which a com- 
paratively slender degree of prosperity produces so 
sensibly in other men. The greatest poets, the great- 
est lawyers, the wisest laws, the most eminent di* 
vines, and certainly the greatest philosopher of any 
age or country (Lord Bacon), flourished in the rdgn 
of James. No monarch, in ancient or in modem 
times, had so many works of the most distinguished 
merit dedicated to him. This would never havis 
been the case, had he not cherished literature and 
men of genius. 

* Tbey returned about the middle of Jaouaiy 15S6; and the sdio* 
Ian were ordeied to tamfear upon the 3d F^Jbroaiy. — Counc* Kcgisl^ 
voh rih p. 19* 
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Besides the benefactions which he confirmed, as 
, wdl as conferred, in his charter, he, in 1586, dis- 
[ covered that he was not unmindful of the universi^ 
\ d his native city. The turbulence of the times, and 
[ the little authority which he possessed among a fao«^ 
I tioos nobility, and an ignorant, jealous, and democrat 
tic pofwlace^ prevented the full operation of his good 
intentions ; but he is not the less deserving of praise. 
He granted the teinds of the archdeaconry of Lothian,* 
and of the parish of Weems, for the benefit of the 
OQllege ; to which he appears also to have annexed 
the right of patronage of the parish of Currie, the 
residence of the archdeacon; which, together with 
that of Weems, is still in the gift of the patrons of 
the university. 

The eagerness with which the national covenant, 
or confession of faith, was received by all ranks, when 
it was first entered into, and the political as well as 

^ Towards tbe end of the year (Sth December) 1583, the Arch- 
deacon of Lothian demitted bb office at minister of the parish of 
Currie.* The reason of his adopting this measure is not specified ; 
but it b expressly stated, that he relinqubhed his benefice in favour 
of the College of Edinburgh. Currie had been always attached to 
the archdeaconry ; but, from the then unsettled state of the Church 
of Scotland, it b probable the preMut incumbent had been allowed 
to retain his charge. . It was hb dembtion, however, at this time^ 
which gave the right of the patronage of that parish to the Magi»« 
trates of Edinburgh, in whose hands it still remains. The revenues 
derived fhmi it constitute part of the funds from whicb the salaries 
of the proSesBOiBi &c. are paid. 

* CooBc. Ecgitt. voL vHt p«% 
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ecclesiastical effecte it produced, are well k&owiu 
There was but one opinion respecting the expediencjr 
of its adoption. The king and his household first 
subscribed it;* and, in 1581, it was, by order of the 
Lords of the Privy Council, subscribed .by persons 
of all ranks. But it does not appear that members 
of universities, as such, entered into a sepatate ob- 
ligation to defend the principles it contains till 
]585.t Each parish had a separate bond for itseU^ 
several of which still remain ; but the greater num- 
ber of them were destroyed during the reign o^ 
Charles II. So great was the sSeal for subscribing 
this covenant, that it is known that corporate bodies 
did not consider.it to be sufficient to have signed their 
names to what they conceived to be the bulwark of 
the reformation, in the public record of the parish to 
which they belonged; but they also introduced it 
into their private societies, and rendered a eom«« 
pliance with it an indispensible preliminary before 
admission. The same, or a simitar principle, seems 
to have actuated Messrs Craig (the king's minister, 
who subscribed firsr), Hamilton, Rollock, li^aimy' 
and Gray. It is not known who the last person 

* The original is>ia the library oi the Faculty of Advocates^ 

f In the JUbvm of the nniversity, it had ori^BsUy been 158^ J 
and it is Bliil pliun enough to be perceii^ed. As Rollock commenced 
his labovrs'ia 1585, and the session continued four years, I suspect^ 
tsotwithstandiRg the authority of Crawfurd, that the coniesrion of 
faith was signed in 1 587* As it is a matter of indifference^ I have, 
bowever, followed Crawfurd. 
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WIS i bat as he was neither a clergyman in the cityi 
nor a regent in the college, and in the original re» 
oord these signatures stand by themselves, it seems 
^ aot improbable that he represented the Town Conn* 
cil| i|i order to give a greater sanction and formality 
to the deed. Be that as it may, it was enacted, at 
this time, that every person should subscribe the 
covenant before he could take his degrees.* 

The university, at this early stage, scarcely de* 
served the name^ being upon so small a scale. It 
continued, however, to gather strength. The many 
difficulties with which it had to struggle, though 
they certainly tended to discourage, yet never drove 
the patrons or teachers to despair.f They, therefore^ 
determined that the institution should assume a more 
regular form, so as to resemble other universities^ 
not only in Scotland, but upon the continenL Ac* 
cordingly, in J585,:{: RoUock was created principal, 
though he still continued to teach his class. The 
same b the case in most of the American colleges at 
present, which may be viewed as similar infant esta* 
blishments : and it may be added, that something 
similar happened in the early history of the moat ex* 
tensive and celebrated European seminaries. The 

* See Appendix, No. IV. The coDfiessios, thus lubicribed, is in- 
aerted at length. 

f So exhausted were their funds however^ that the Town Council 
appointed a committee ^ to seek neighboun benevolence to the Col- 
^ lege founded in the Kirk of Field."^ — Counc Regist. vol. viii. p. 15. 

% Upon 9th Fcbruaiy.-*-Counc. Regist« vol. viit p. 325. 
Vou I. G 
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principality, no doubt, placed Rollock in a fiStuation' 
superior to his fellow labourer ; but the other regent^ 
who died very soon after, having been his scholar at * 
St: Andrews, and the talents and character of tllB- 
ifian so generally admitted, seem to have precluded 
every objection. . • v' 

It was now resolved that there should be three' 
classes, G)ndequently, two regents were wanted* 

There are only three ways in which vacancies' of 
that kind, or indeed of any other kind, can b6 sap»< 
piled, where talents or certain qualifications at^ re»'* 
quired. L In a school or university, -the most ample ^ 
liberty may be afforded to every man who has, or' 
who thinks he has, talents to discharge the duties of 
the office. Before corporations, such as are called' 
universities, had been established, their only resort* 
was to appeal to the public, and to leave- the deters 
mination of merit to the hearers. This liberal plan, 
which indeed at that time resulted from the necessity 
of the case, gave great scope to the exertion of an - 
enterprising mind ; and, similar to what ha}>pens in 
modem times, might give currency, not only to 
doctrines which were unphilosophical, but injurious 
to those who espoused, them. The first teachers of 
philosophy among the Greeks did not reside con- 
stantly in one place ; and the cause seems to be ca« 
pable of a very easy solution. They had not auditors 
sufficient to keep up at their seminaries what was 
requisite to afford to them a livelihood, or, in conse-. 
quence of the hearers finding it necessary, to apply 
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to.. KMBeT other busmess ; whaterer that might be^ 
they had not leiaiire» or had not inGlination, to re- 
vautL .Xbeaame has taken, place in every quarter: 
ofrlfae.gUbeb:uid. the fastablisfament of nniversitiesi * 
oracminanoB that had appropriate' privileges, has 
always arisen among civilized nations^ CiviKaed • 
oatiposflafeniorecompact bodies (if I may.ao ckpr^ 
xnyseifyntfaaQ. those nations whidi. have'no books^* 
QorianxipfxvtuQity of <Atainiiig a -^vght of - them ; • 
that 18^ wt^r^they caniiot be punchaaed at nf hat. the 
great :bod^ of the people can .afford, to pay* The. 
pDpulatiQii? of unciviiiaedr'nations also -formsia most' 
poWrrfbl harrier against any improvement.: Divided 
iQtorherds>:at enmity with their neighbpur^i they caa 
nwntain no intercommunity with their fellbw crea- 
tures, and consequently cannot be improved. By: 
the establishment of the law, and by an equal admi-. 
nistration of it, the society is preserved in peace and . 
quietneas,-^the great ends which all good lawgivers 
have wished to attain. An incorporation or univer- 
sity, whether it may readily admit novelties in theory 
or practice in the prelections Which are given, is 
generally found to be the most productive of benefit 
to the comtnunity. Almost all, the inventors, or 
rather the mbst successful cultivators, of science, have 
been connected with universities, or, what is nearly 
the same, have aspired to become so. 

Something similar to societies that enjoy prescribe 
ed privileges, have always existed in eyery commu« 
Dityi^ where the division of labour has ^heen found 
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improved to that degree of perfection which* the state' 
required. In the university of Edtnbdrghi some df- 
these causes operated, and some did not. No inoo*? 
vat or, howeveri was allowed to intrude upon ^ 
pupils, by way of prelecting, without the obneunence 
of the whole body. 

II. In the greater number of universities^ the gift 
of presentation to any academical chair, sbnletimes 
depends upon the influence which the candidate has 
with some^ individual, who has himse)f,}or wihdse 
ancestry or connexions have, endowed a professdrship* 
Sometimes it is left in the hands of the university or 
corporate body, which, though better qualified in 
general to judge of the requisite acquirements, faiiay 
perhaps be, in most cases, suspected of thatimpaitMi-' 
lity which its honourable members would wish to see- 
carried into ef{ect. Sometimes it is in the nominatioii' 
of a corporate body, which, though not professing the 
business of literature, generally possess a competent 
idea of the requisite qualifications. When th^ are, 
or imagine themselves, destitute of this, they apply 
for assistance to those in whom they can confide. 
Hence, — 

III. The origin of competition, or of a companh 
tive trial. This appears to be by far the most im* 
peitialy and the most likely to accomplish the end 
which is desired to be obtained. To be an expert 
teacher requires many other endowments than the 
possession of theoretical knowledge. Good natural 
temper^ accurate acquaintance with what he pro»- 
fessedly teaches, combined with great practice in the 
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)rf Moff^mmnutiicating knowledge to'yotcQi^ setm to 
i} btiwle aU the qualitirs that are prindpalfyi requisite, 
in. the election of regent!i ibr the .univendty of 
Sdinborgh, the fiatrons lia4 recourse to the last me- 
thod Two only were wanted ; bnt six competitors 
appeared. The trial must have been sufBdently fot^ 
mail ' when it continued for ten days. Tliey must 
have possessed great hardihood who could adrenUire 
upon being e3camined in their knowledge of Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew, and the whole circle of the 
sciences. As ^y had to exhibit their skill, in de^ 
fending themselves against the attacks of those with 
whum they were appointed to dispute, it is not inx^ 
probable that the greatest impression was made by 
him who had the most confidence and the greatest 
floency in the Latin tongu^ which ¥ras alone used in 
sdch conflicts. Mr Adam Colt and Mr Alexander 
Scrsmger were admitted as regents, being declared 
the successful candidates.* 

The first laureation at Edinburgh university must 
have occasioned a great sensation, not only in the 
town, but also throughout the country, more espe- 
cially as it was to be conducted in public. The 
dengn of Mr Bollock continuing his private class, 
aa it was called, might possibly be to superintend 
this exhibition y and the well-wishers to the prosper 
rity of the institution could not fail to urge his com- 
^iance. This appears extremely probable^ becausi^ 

* Thfr other four candidateft recdf^ L»10 Sooti each, li expcn* 
ces, oa 17th October 1586^— Counc. Rcgkt. vol. Tiil. p. 50. 
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immediately: .subsequent lo that taking places - lie ^WM 
promotedvC^.aliQther chair.t ^The number. graduAtfd 
'tot -^^tbis ) time» f>aacli.^ho signed the covenatet, . >as 
"fertynugbt* rflft^ principal .seems to haye< di^Ugenjtl j 
.mipbrii^tenried the future! progress of :his( pupils ; fyr^ 
ja the ;redoff)i notice is tukear'ofjtheir succe;is^in life. 
.''uThe coutse of . educattoh \to unhrendties was •pribnif 
pally '^cbntirived ibr/ the.: education of : ^bairfihmeni 
,Wheii Rollonk-S'.studentsy therefore, had gone througb 
•their literary studies, and taken their idegiee8,>'tber* 
•was as yet^no.provisioniniade for the prosecution of 
itho study of divinity, for which the former. w^ie: only 
-preparatoiy^ , ; it behoved them, therefore^ either to 
repair to s<»ne other seminary, where this instruction 
could.be obtained, . or that the foundation oC a new. 
profes8orhhip,'ta teach theology, should. take place; 
.The latter, was -adopted. Immfediately after:! the 
Lceremony of graduation was over,; which' bi^ betn 
attended by the principal nobility,^ lawyen^ aiid 
tlivines, in town.atthe tiihe^, RoUock' was- admitted 
'jtctthe profession, of divinity. As the most, perfect \m^ 
'derstandiBg.had* always, existed between the patrons 
?of the university and .the clergy, they very propeirly^ 
,npbn S7th August^ determined .to consult ihe pres« 
ibytery of Edinburgh: *^ concerning.. the principal 
>f b^ipning to teach divinity.?"!^ This was not .only 
-jrespectful'in/itaeli^ but it accorded with the ;expi3e8s 
^bermsof the charter they: received.from. James. ;;F6if 

jrv,. 4B ./ ^ COu&C* B^gistk vol. Till. p. 104. ..i ^ 

\ • •* 
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•the perfonnaiice of this duty, and preaching upon 
- Sunday 8y he waa allowed four hundred merks yearly.* 
He of course resigned his regency ; but he still re- 
.tained the principality ; and these two continued to 
he united in the same peison till 1630. It has heen 
already noticed, that the principal is still primarim 
professor of diyinity. 

The. courses of theology delivered in the different 
protertant seminaries^ from, the era of the reformat 
tion till the time of RoUocky were nearly composed 
iafter the same plan. The doctrinesi pf incipally disr 
cussed by Luther, related to the controversies with 
the Church of Rome ; in attempting to prove that 
that communion was Antichrist; mid to. justifica* 
tion in the sight of God by faith, witliout works. 
And though he entertained the greatest abhorrence 
at the Aristotelian logic, his writings (a great part of 
which consists of his prelections) are composed after 
that manner; so that it is almost impossible for , the 
most indefatigable student to prevail upon^himself to 
peruse the whole. The sentiments of the reformed 
were nearly the same upon the principles of re- 
ligion ; and it must be acknowledged, that their 
method of explaining and illustrating their doctrines 
was very uninviting, even that of Melancthon nojt 
excepted, who, though an elegant scholar, and an 
acute grammarian, could never divest himself of his 
partiality to his great master. The first protestant 
professpr who g^ve a specin^en of good writingi 

* Coanc. Regist vol. viiii p. l^Oi 
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united with a clear, comprehensive; and even pbSo» 
sophical view of his system, was the celebrated Cat* 
vin, who^ when a very young man (under thirty 
years of age), published his '* Institutes of Cbristian 
•* Religion." This work, which has been generally 
understood to have been composed with the inten- 
tion of making the sentiments of the reformed better 
known, was received with the greatest ardour by 
protestants of every denomination. The Scotch f©» 
formers had imbibed this system at Geneva, Not that 
Calvin was its author, but in consequence of his 
being one of the most celebrated professors of that 
or of any other age, multitudes resorted to hear his 
prelections. It would be foreign to our purpose to 
enter upon a long illustration how the peculiar 
doctrines of <>alvin were so ardently cherished in 
Scotland. There can be no doubt that Rollock 
entered upon the discharge of his function, as pro- 
fessor of divinity in the university, when he had 
thoroughly studied, and was convinced of the truth 
of the view which Calvin had taken of scripture 
doctrine. The reputation he had acquired vras not 
confined to his own country. Beza, whose judge* 
meiit will not be called in question, is exceedingly 
encomiastic in his account of Rollock*s works, a part 
of which had been published at Geneva. These 
works still remain. They are tinged with the 
scholastic theology of the times ; but they also dis- 
cover great natural acuteness, a full acquaintance 
with his 3ubjecty and very extensive learning. Such 
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u atefmUishedy with the exception of a few sermons, 
ooDsist of parts of his course of lectures. His treatise 
^m i^ffkimliJiUdng^^ which I have only seen in 
Engliafay is a work of very distinguished merit ; anc^ 
tboog^ it is not to be gathered frcun the titles it 
contains a very respectable outline of lectures on 
Aeobgy. JBesides discharging the duties of this 
important ojffice with the highest reputatiof^* be was 
at dK same: time invited to preach, every Sunday 
mmmg, in what is now called the High Church. 
This shews that, in Scotland, the same regulation had 
beea adopted, which still exists in England, and in 
tome other countries, where the parish priest is not 
uider any obligation to preach excepting in the 
morning* It may be remarked, as a very curious or 
nngular circumstance, that, in the canon lawt no par- 
ticiilar boor for the commencement of public worship 
is prescribed. This b left to the discretion of the 
clergyman ; and at whatever time the first service 
begins^ this is esteemed the morning service. 

The college of Edinburgh produced, under RoU 
lock's superintendance, men who were anxious to 
promote the cause of literature in Scotland. Mr 
Charles Ferme, after a comparative trial, succeeded 
as regent in his stead« This gentleman officiated for 
a short time only* He removed to Fraserburgh, 
^' where,'* says Crawfurd, ^* there was ane beginning 
** of ane university^ over which he had the charge, 
<< and died therein, having been much persecuted by 
'' the preiafts.'' The agitated stat^ of Scotland at 
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that time, has rendered its literary history > veiy di& 
ficult to trace. I have not been able to'disoovo 
either the origin or the progress of this ins titu* 
tiom The probability is, that Cuningham, Biahog ;df 
Aberdeen, had sufficient influence to prevent ib pro- 
sperity. It never appears, to have- beea endowed 
with funds independently.oLthe contributions of the . 
scholars^ and it is not improbable that the plan wit 
originally taken from JBdinburgh ; but that it-devtr 
arrived at any superior eminence^ further than that 
of being a school on an extensive scale. 

Mr Henry Charteris and Mr Patrick .Sanda sow 
became the colleagues of Roilock.. The former; 
though an eminent scholar, was a man of ungidar 
modesty ; for, even as late as 16 17^ when- he. arrived 
at the honour of being principal and i professor of 
divinity, he declined presiding at the disputation 
which was held in the presence of the kingat Stin 
ling. He was author of the only Greek epitaph on 
Principal Roilock, and of two others in Latin.. They! 
turn upon the same sentiment, and are of course en* 
comiastic ; but they will bear to be compared Jivith 
the greater number of the twenty-eight epitaplu^. 
which are also subjoined to Mr Robertson's . life of 
that excellent man. The father of Mr. 'Charteris 
was by profession a printer in Edinburgh, most pro- 
bably king's printer, and printer to the university. He 
was for a very considerable time in the magistracy; 
hut does not seem to have lived to see bis son so 
honourably distinguished as he was aftei^nvan^. • . 
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Mr Patrick Sands does not iappear to have 'aspired 

to distingoisb: himself as an author ; but he must have 

beeb a man of some consideration, when, in IfiO?, he 

iwas in the -'commission anent grammer and teach- 

V eris thairof.** He and Mr John Roy, who had 

been his colleague, but was afterwards rector of the 

liigh school for a great number of years, are the only 

persons named in the commission who did not hold 

public offices. 

It is honourable to the profession of the law» that, 
from the first foundation of a university in Edin* 
iurgh, the members of the College of Justice, dis- 
<y)vered the greatest solicitude to promote its in- 
t^restSt -The Lords of Session, and the leading men 
jat tl^ bar, attended the public examinations and dis- 
putations ; which: not only excited the yoiith to ex« 
.ertion, but operated as a check upon the teachers. 
Jhe approbation of such judges also encouraged the 
inhabitants of the town and adjacent country to 
send thejr sons to this university... . . 

Yarious conferences* had taken place between the 
lawyers. and the. Town Council, respecting the ap^ 
pointment of a ^' professor of the laws." There can be 
no doubt that the object of both parties was, in imita^ 

* Tbe fint was on 17th Ja^uaiy 1588< — Connc. Regist. vqL viiS. 
p.. 195. The contract between the Lord Chancellor, JiOrds of Ses^ 
fiony Advocates, and Town Council, for the foundation of a doctor 
of the law8 in the college, .was at last signed qpon 26th November.— 
Ibid. p. 2i. And again some alteration was made in the contract, 
90th February 1589.— Ibid. p. 93. 
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tion of other seminaries, to establish the pt6i 
of the canon and civil law. The profeaaorahip 
the Scots law is of very modern date, as shall-' 
shewn afterwards. The College of Justice advasMitfj 
two thousand pounds Scots, and the Town Counefl 
one thousand. The destination of this sum WSS 
however altered. Tlie interest of the first sum WIV 
appropriated to maintain six bursars ; and that of dfe 
last to be a salary to the professor of humaniqk 
'The cause of this change is not known. The arrai^ 
snent does not seem to have been completely adjurt- 
ed from the beginnings Two candidatesi andimttei 
two separate professors, taught humanity for some 
time. They were both men of considerable repata^ 
-tion as scholars, and were gieat favourites with King 
James. The one was Mr Adam Newton, advocate^ 
and the other Sir Hadrian Damman of Bisterveily a 
Dane. Mr Newton was a native of £dinburglw 
Whether he had distinguished himself as an autboi 
in his native country, I am unable to aay ; but, by 
some means or another, he had procured the favour- 
able opinion of King James, because ho was after- 
wards appointed tutor to his son Henry. If we judge 
ef the ability of the master from the proficiency of 
the scholar, he must have deserved great praise. In 
the library of the university, there is an autograph 
Latin letter from Henry, when only nme years of 
age, to his father, in which he gives an account of 
the progress he had made in learning. Both the 
hand-writing and the diction are very remarkable 
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fin his age; Mr Newton repaired to England with 
hb pupil ;' and never seems to have forfeited the 
ateem of his royal employer^ but rather to have in* 
creaied in favour. The only literary work in which 
I liave heard he was ever engaged, was in the trans-^ 
lation and publication of Fatlier Paul's History of 
the Council of Trent. We may easily conjecture the 
Cause of this celebrated and most inestimable per- 
femance being first published in London; but it 
could have been of no use, had it been given to the 
world, in London, in the Italian language. The Arch- 
faiabbp of Spalatro at that time resided in England ; 
a person, it would appear, of a fickle disposition, and 
certainly suspected, both by protestants and catho- 
lics, of a want of sincerity in bis professions of re- 
ligion, though of a very liberal turn of thinking. 
According to the most consistent accounts, it was 
to this man that Sarpi entrusted his manuscript. 
Spalatro^ who was well known at court, whether 
with the concurrence of King James or not, prevail- 
ed upon Newton to translate the work ; and this ex* 
traordinary performance first made its appearance in 
an English dress. Mr Newton was afterwards 
created a baronet; but of his future history little is 
known. 

What cauld have induced Sir Hadrian Damman 
fo accept of so humble an appointment at Edin* 
burgh, it is impossible to affirm with any certainty. 
His great knowledge of the Latin language, it is 
probable, first recommended him to the notice of the. 
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court 6f Denmark, as a suitable perioni to accompany^ 
James fltnd the queen to Scotland: T3ieking(eoulit 
maintain no conversation with thenew- coaaexiott^ 
he had fbrtned, but thr6ugb the medium : of tlttt> 
language; and .his own opinion of the fluendy-wiAI 
which he : could express himself in good .Latin iiil 
well known, Damman acquitted ? himself >iriiklkt 
great address. No sooner had the king and hbi 
royal consort arrived in.Scotlapd» th^n he publialMdt 
six short poeuM^ *^ cum prhikgid JUgaU^^ itilitingt 
to. the marriage; which he choae to qbSX Schediasf^MOp' 
aj3; if they had. been only hasty compoHitioila* * Thb! 
sty4e9,hQweveri;ip which they are exiecuted, evidenjt-y^ 
ly sihewsi that they are very much laboured ;.-bndi Hi 
is only justice to add, .that, in smoothness of V€rsi6^ 
cation, Xhe command, of good latiuity,:and .in poeti*: 
cal imagery, he is perhaps superior to all ihi poetA. 
who.-wece so zealous to celebrate this event* Thct 
chief otgects which he seems , to have kept in view^'t 
were to please James, and to hold up to the court of 
Denmark as favourable a representation of- the atatCi 
of Scotland as could.be given. Damman, in the: 
dedication to the fifth poem, says, that those beyond- 
seas (Denmark, I suppose) speak too maliciously of 
the Scots, for they were respected in Flanders, HoW 
land, and Zealand ; . and subjoins, that the monarch 
was yeiy liberal He praises also the. hospitality of: 
the city of Edinburgh, displayed upon the entry of 
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• * Vid. the elegant little poem addressed to him by Melvin, Poemm^ 
ia A, Mtlvifis 
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die rbyal pair. .These allusions -could have Ao other 
intentioii thsin to give a favourable representation of 
Jlmes^ 'hii -'conrty capitali'and nation, to the Danish 
gk^viemtnenti- who appear to have been grossly igno- 
rant of their real state*' Newton and Damman were 
undoubtedly ^men of abilities; and, besides being 
good scholars^ possessed all tKe address of courtiers. * 
It -is probabte that they taught in the university, 
merely 4n coinpliance with the wishes of James, 
Without any ^sign of continuing long; for in a short 
time th^ relinquished the employment Newton 
never acknowledged the Town Council at his ad*' 
mission, perhaps to flatter his royal master; and 
Damman went abroad. ' 

The uncommon attention which the honourable 
patrons shewed, in order to render the principal and 
regents comfortable in their situation, deserves the 
highest commendation. The harmony and mutual 
good understanding which prevailed, whilst it pre- 
sents a very amiable picture, could not fail to render 
the most essential service, in promoting the pro- 
sperity of the university. The plague, as has been 
already mentioned, had interrupted the business of 
the university for nearly nine months. This, united 
with un&vourable seasons, had affected the whole 
country, and reduced it to the greatest distress* 
The miasters of the college, as well as others, suffered 
severely. The Town Council, however, studied to 
render their situation as comfortable as was in their 
power. They paid RoUock's houite rent; they 
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added two hundred merks to hia sulfUy ; and, at:di^ 
same timei increased that of each of tibe regettti.! 
Whether these additions were permanent or not^. 
cannot now be diacorened ; but they afforded what* 
Crawfurd calls ** an honest assistaQce** at the timai. 
In all the Scotish unJTerditiesi particnlar plates 
are appropriated for tHe students, where they hawd: 
an opportunity of attending public wor«hip< la 
Glasgow, this is within the college; but, in Edin- 
burgh) no such accommodation has been provided^* 
From various causes, no chapel ha3 been ever ere0k-' 
ed; neither does it seem to have occurred to the 
patrons as necessar}\ We are informed by Craw* 
fiird^ that at first they attended in the East, or what* 
is now called the High Church ; but afterwards t&e 
magistrates passed an act, *^ to make a loil in the . 
^' Trinity College Kirk, for the use of the regents 
*^ and students of the town's college.^'t It is diffi- 
cult to say how long they attended there. As the 
access to it was, and still continues to be, very badt 
and at a distance from the college, it is probably 
upon the erection of Lady Yester's churchy about 
16^0, they removed thither, where a gaBery is at 
present appropriated for that purpose. The profes- 
sors formerly went to church in a body, preceded by 
the janitor, who carried the mace of the college, 
similar to the custom which is still retained by the 
Magistrates of Edinburgli, the Court of SessioOi rad 

; * It was^^vevcc^ once proposecU— Craw£ pb 39. 
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Btnms of Exchequer. It is, I think, to be regretted 
that this practice has been relinquished ; a great 
many good effects would certainly accompany ita 
adoption. The example exhibited by the professors 
would induce some to be more punctual in their 
attendance upon public worship ; and their presence 
oould not fail to produce good consequences, un<» 
necessary to be specified. 

About the same time, the magistrates shewed every 
duposition to promote the health and gratify the in* 
dinations of the students, by contributing to their a- 
mosements; for they determined to *' repair tl)e bounds 
*' of Mure Lands, for the students playing place.'"'^ 
This I imagine to have been the ground adjacent to 
Bomtsfield Links, now called Wurrender's Park. 
Archery was then in great repute; and this piece of 
ground seems to have been the place wliere they in- 
dulged themselves in this manly exercise. 

From the smallness of the salary of each regent 

(being at this time only L.100 Scots),f the college 

was subjected to great inconvenience, in consequence 

of the frequent vacancies which occurred, by his leav* 

ing his situation for a better. In order to remedy thi^ 

in some degree, it was enacted, that *^ no regent 

'' should leave his place without six months wam« 

** ing, and at the same time finding security that 

^ he would complete his college course^ and duly 

*' execute his office.'' 

• CouDC Reaist. ?oI. ix. p. 1 40. f Craw£ p. -U^ 

Youh n 
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The Magiatratefi of Edinburgh had ftoia tune- tor 
time formally visited the college as a bodjjr; aok 
only ia order to assert their right an patroiis^ biMk 
also to render it essential service. They had : been 
at almost the sole expence of erecting the buildinga; 
and they had flattered themselves that the generosity 
of the family of Hamilton would never demand back 
the lodgings they had allowed the university to poa* 
sess in the Kirk of Field. But in this they were in 
a great nustake. They tried to flatter the vanity 
of the Marquis, by offering ^^ to put up above the 
^' great gate of the college a large compartment, coa* 
^ tainin^ in great vohime, the whole achievements 
** of tlie house of Hamilton, with an inscription in 
^ memory of the gift; and withall to give to the 
^^ Marques, and his heirs, the honour of presentatioa 
^^ of two bursars to be maintained in the colledgc^ 
^^ and some other like priviledges.*^ Ail theses boW'* 
ever, were refused ; and they were under the necessity 
foi advancing L.3000 Scots as the price of the buil<t- 
iiofp* This subjected them to great inconveniencen 
Neviertheless, the Marquis *^ bestowed this sum upon 
f* Sir Robert Dalyell, a young man of a remarkably 

.« lewd cont^ersation."t 

« Upon a visitation of the college by the Town 
Council, which it was declared should be annual, 
^be first object to which their attention was directed 
was the state of the buildings, and ordering such 

* Giawf. p. 7^ t Ibid. p. 7a« 
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lepairs or additions as circumstances might require. 
They possess the sole power of interfering in these 
arrangements. They also examined into the state 

of the libraryi the mode in which discipline was ad- 

mimstered, and the state of the iimds. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Death of RoUock — Mr Charteris appointed his succt9» 
sor — The Plague again makes its appearance — Ac* 
count of the THESES disputed at the Graduatum-^ 
James VL visits Scotland — Various Professors^ S^c. 
appointed — Regulations for the Unrcersity — Charles 
/. visits Scotland — Alexander Henderson elected Reo^ 
tor. 

^Thb state of the university sustained very little 
alteration for a considerable number of years. The 
regents were from time to time changed ; and that a 
difference existed, both in their ability for, and sue* 
cess iuy teaching, cannot be doubted. The names of 
none of them, however, have been transmitted to our 
time as authors, excepting that of Mr George Robert- 
son, the biographer of RoUock, and who was after^ 
wards a minister of the city. In the beginning of 1599» 
the university, as well as the city of Edinburgh, and 
^e Church of Scotland, sustained great loss by the 
<^th of Principal RoUock. I have already alluded 
t6 the merits of this very singular man ; but it would 
be improper not to observe tliat, during the fifteea 
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years that he performed the duties of professor and 
priacrpal, he was beyond dispute the most popular 
and respectable teacher in Scotland ; and, what is 
very remarkable, he died at the early age of forty- 
three; a time of life when ordinary men only begin 
to distinguish themselves. The laborious nature of 
the duty, or rather the multiplicity of duties, which 
he had to discharge, seems materially to have injured 
his health. His constitution, if a judgment may be 
fi)nned from the portrait of him in the library, was 
weakly. He must have been of a quiet peaceable 
disposition, and of a very conciliating temper ; for he 
Was equally beloved by the king and the subject ; andt 
ia the tumult which took place in regard to the 
Octavians,* he was of the most essential service to 
both. He had been moderator of the assembly 
which met at Dundee in 1597 ; and some presby- 
terians have been rather disposed to accuse him of 
too complying a temper. There is no proof, however^ 
that he ever shrunk from the principles he had 
usually maintained ; and admitting that he was more 
complying than some of his brethren whom he 
esteemed, it is only justice to ascribe this to the 
enlarged views which he entertained respecting 
church government ; for bis conduct in that assembly, 
in that turbulent age, never affected either his 
speculative opinions or mornl character. The theory 
of presbytery was at that time only in its infancy, 

^ The Octsviim were eight comnrUoni whom the king e&tratl«. 
ed with all aiEufs, 
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how beneficiaJi soever its adoption in Seattatid tmy 
have been found since bis time. The public expres- 
sion of regret was so excessive art his funeral, that 
not only the members of the universtty, and other 
public bodies, but almost the whole population 'df 
the city, attended it. They considered him as their 
spiritual father; and that, in every respect, his death' 
was the greatest loss which the city of Edinburgh' 
could sustain. 

He died very poor. For a great number of yean^' 
his house rent was paid ; and his salary was very 
small. The half of it was allowed to his widow, for 
five years, if she lived } and his posthumous daligh* 
ter received one thousand merks from the fiinds of 
the city as her dowry. 

His elder brother, Hercules Rollock, was an 
elegant scholar, and a man of genius. His Latiii 
poems were published in his lifetime ; and the cele« 
brated Dr Arthur Johnstone thought them worthy 
of being inserted in the ** Delitice Poetarum Sc(h 
" torum^ edited at the expence of Scot of Scotstarw 
vet, in 1637. He wrote several epitaphs on the 
death of the principal, which express the most ten* 
der rtgret for his loss, and shew how aiFectionatdy 
they were attached to each other. They arc sub»/ 
joined to the account given by Robertson. 

The Magistrates of Edinburgh entertained sa 
high an opinion of Rol lock's judgement and integrity, 
that they requested him to nominate his successor; 
for neither be himself * iK>i> his friends, had the least 
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liojies- of ^recoveiy from the v^ry first, . He warmly 
tecommended his colleague, Mr Henry Gharteris, 
who has been dready mentioiied, who \.was Jedknr 
ngtntf and had tanght in the university for ted' 
yena* Mr Rollock died upon Bth January 1599; 
and| on 14th February fi)Uowing9 Mr Chartem was 
promoted to the principality and professorship of 
divinity,* He held these offices for tventy*one 
yesrsi He <!ommenced his course immediately, and- 
Allowed implicitly the plan of his predecessor. Di^ 
vinity lectures^ at that time, chiefly consisted in the 
explication of Scripture^ in the solution of difficult 
ties which occurred, and in reconciling apparent con- 
tradictions which were to be met with in the sacred 
Tolume. This method bad been long abandoned in 
aft Roman Catholic seminaries, i^ indeed^ it had 
ever been introduced. No commentary, desenring 
the name, had proceeded Jrom any of their school^ 
from tbe esti^lishment of the popedom, till that of 
Cardinal Cajetan appeared, wh» applied with ardour 
to the study of the Scriptures, in consequence of 
feeling his inability to dispute with Lutber.^^ In shorty 
from the days of Augustine^ till the era of the ro- 
fiif mation, scarcely any thing of the kind had beea 
attempted; and this includes a period of nearly 
twelve hundred years. Tbe pretestant doctors puiv 
sued a very different course. The Scriptora was their 
text book ; and this accounts for thb fiici^ that }rfi 

^ He abo pseadiea in tlM Eait Kiifc on Stmdqr hnmodk^m 
Ccmnc B^gpst. ?oL iL p. 25. 
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the greater proportion of their voluminous works 
consists of commentaries upon the sacred writings ; 
and, till within a very late period, the same observa- 
tioA may be extended to the works of the most cek- 
brated professors of divinity, especially in the uni- 
versities on the continent. 

Very little change seems to have taken place in 
the modes of teacliing, or in the general economy of* 
the college, for a considerable time. It may be ob» 
aefved, however, that about this period there is 
pretty frequently annexed to the names of subscribe 
«rs to the covenant, in the college record, ^^ JpQ9» 
^* iata.'* Whether those persons had reverted to 
popery, had joined the episcopal party, or had re- 
Bounced the covenant only, is not mentioned. It ia 
probable that both the last were most commonly ia« 
tended, and that they were persons who followed* 
the example of the court ; for, when James perceiv- 
ed that there was little doubt of his succeeding to 
the throne of England, and that Elizabeth's health 
was fast on the decline, he chose to relinquish bis 
former protestations in favour of presbytery and the 
coventot, and to discover the strongest partiality 
for the more shewy form of worship that obtained 
in the episcopal communion. It was natural that 
he should have many followers. 

In 1604, the plague again made its appearance in 
Edinburgh. This was the second visitation of this 
scourge of mankind since the erection of the college, 
and was Ia the month of April ; but it increased 
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very rapidly in July,* and only a short time befiofre 
Qoncluding the sessiom So .great was the alann^ 
that the students fled as early as May ; and none of* 
fered themselves for admission at the usual time of 
meetings on the 1st of October following. 

The state of society in Scotland, towards the be* 
^nnkigof the seventeenth century, was very rude» 
The minds of the people were distracted by religi* 
9US and political animosities. The administration of 
the laws was feeble, being either remarkable on 
the one hand for being executed with the most un« 
relenting severity against those who could not de- 
fiend themselves, or distinguished by laxness of 
application to the powerful barons and their depend- 
ents. The people were in a great degree insensible to 
the delicacy of sentiment, or refinement of manners, 
whidi constitute the essence of civilization. There 
were^ therefore, many of the regulations, which were 
introduced into their public institutions, very de* 
grading to those who had to submit to them ; and 
which, when enforced too rigorously, sometimes 
produced insurrection. 

It is well known that corporal punishment exist* 
ed in all the British as well as the continental uni« 
versities till a late period. Whether this kind of 
discipline had been repeatedly carried to an improper 
length in Edinburgh or not, cannot now be known ; 
but it is certain, that a spirit of insubordination, or, 
^ least; of dissatisfaction, frequently shewed itself 

• Fid BimYsDiBry,f.6u 
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ihbnt tht time of which we are speakiog. Hie CtiH^ 
finement within the walls of the college also, V^ 
whic^h they were compelled to submit, mi^t rencler^ 
iSbfs ungovernable temper of* some young men verf 
refractory. Whether one or all of these reasons cofli** 
bined excited discontent, it is in vain to inquire; 
but desertions from the university had become 8a 
common^ that it was considered to be necessary td 
apply to the Lords of the Privy Counctf^ t6 prevent) 
persons who had been expelled, or who had deserted 
from being admitted as members of other universi- 
ties. This took place ia 1611 ; but the abuse seems 
to have been of considerable standing. Previous tif 
petitioning the council, a representation was finst- 
made to the rectors of the other colleges. It seem9 
to have been transmitted by the principal, Mr Char^ 
teris ; but the copy in tlie college record haa n6 
s^nature. ... 

** Please your Lo. there hes beene ft great abus^ 
** some yeeres bygone, in diverse colleges of tbiit 
^ kingdome,. to the prejudice of all, yea, and to the 
** prejudice of good letters and manners ; one col- 
^ lege receiving, and forthwith laureating, students 
^ of other colleges, without any testificat "of thei^ 
^literature and good behaviour from their mastera. 
^ Heerby great tnconvenients have fallen furtb; 
*' some neglect their studies in their whole course $ 
*' some conmiitt insolent outrages, and flee from dis^ 
^ cipline, thinking themselves sheltred by their re^ 
** course to another college ; aod some depart from 
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' " ibeir masters^ ne h&spite qmdem salutalo; and manj 
t • ^ect mote to be called masters of arts, then to be 
' •* learned in arts, Hecrby the verie name of a mas- 
^' ier of: arts lis almost become contemptible and nn- 
" regarded ; which, no doubt, should be fart-e o* 
** therwyse, if every college would keepe quarters 
" with others ; none at all receave degrees but wor- 
** diilie, by their good behaviour and literature* 
^ These, therefore, are to requeist your L. cause call 
•* unto you die masters of your college, and to in* 
" timat this much to them, that they laureat none 
^ at all that come from other colleges, hut upon the 
** testification of the college whence they come ; 
" which I doubt not but your L. will be careful to 
^ do, as we ^had be careful that others discharge the 
** like duetie to you. And so, by our mutual con- 
^ curse, learning and good behaviour shall be ad« 
^vanced, and a doore shall be shut on manifold 
^^ abuses and corruptions that have croppe in by 
** neglect in times bygone. So wishing you from 
^^ God all health and happines, I rest,** &c. 

This appeal to the rectors of the different Scotish 
universities, though couched in very civil terms, and 
containing a great deal of good sense, seems to have 
been disregarded. The colleges could have very 
easily adjusted the business themselves, without any 
foreign interference. But this was not the case* 
The establishment of this college had been always 
Idbked on with a jealous eye by the rest ; and now, 
wheb the temporalities of bishoprics were restored. 
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those who held them became possessed of much more 
influence in the state. It is possible that their old 
prejudices might revive; and tliat tl^y cherished a 
secret satisfaction at the discontents and apparent- 
want of authority of tlie college of Edinburgh. I 
can conceive no other supposition by which their 
conduct can be accounted for. 

The principal and regents, finding that they could* 
obtain no redress from the sister universitiesi felt 
themselves under the necessity of applying by peti* 
tion to the Lords of the Privy Council ; and they 
were fortunate enough to receive a favourable an* 
swer. The following is an exact copy of the originaU 
It contains an injunction^ which has never beeu re* 
pealed, and is consequently binding upon all the 
Scotish universities at this day. 

" At Edinburgh, the twentie-fyfte day of October, 
Vthe yeer of God one thousand six hundred an 
' ellevin yeeris* Anent the supplication presented 
*'' unto the Lords of Secreit Counsall, be the princi* 
' pall and regents of the colledge of Edinburgfae, 
^ makeand mention, that whare, upon occasionne of 
^ ane custom and observation which lies bein re- 
' ceived of late yeeres within the coUedges of this 
* kingdom, to receive witliin the same such studentes 
^ who, for their insolence and misbehaviour, hes been 
^ fugitives fra other col ledges, and to give them there 
^ ordoures and degrees, as if they had past their hail 
' time with them« A greate manie of the youthes 
^ within the colledge of this burghe of £dinbur^h» 
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^ presuming of impuni tie for all there misclemeaiv- 

^^ ours, and to be received in some other coUedges, 

^* in case the said principatl or regentes censure them 

*' for these foUieSi hes taken and takes the boldness 

** to -influence the said principal! and regentes, and to 

^ dfhotde in all kinde of inconielie behaviour and in* 

^ solencies, no wa} is seemlie in the persones of stu* 

•• dents and scholleres. Whereas, if they wer refused 

" ia othere colledges, they wold be more careful to 

^ conteene themselves within the bounds of mode^ 

*^ tie, and to follow out there studies and courses as 

^ appertaneth. And seeing this is' a matter verie 

^' prejudiciall to the youthes, and encourages them 

** in follies and neglect of their studies, humblie, 

** therefore, desyring that they might have ane act 

^ofcounsall past and exped in manner and to the 

^ effect following, likeas at more length is conteined 

^in the said supplication^ Whilk being red, harde, 

^ and considerate be the saids Lords, and they hav« 

'* mg advisit therewith, and finding the desyre of 

^' the same reasonable : Tharefore, the Lords of Se* 

'' Crete Counsal ordainis, that no students who sail 

'^ be fugitives from ane coUedge within this king- 

'^ dome, for their misbehaviour and neglect of their 

'^ duties, shall be received within ane other colledge; 

** discharging, be thir presentis, the principalis and 

'^regents of all the colledges within this kipgdcnni 

^' that they in ua wayis admit nor reteine among 

^' them the students of other colledges, who, for ffaeir 

^ misbehaviottTi s^ll leive their owm ; And that 
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^ they dn na wa3nls gire them their ordourifl^ degroc^ 
^^ nor laureations ; intimation being alvrays made 
^^ to them of tl)e names of suche fugitive atudeots; 
^^ and of the cause wherefore they leave the coUec^; 
'^ And ordaines intimation to be maid of this presenit 
^' act to the principalis^ and regents, and maistenesof 
>'lhe hail colledges of -this kingdome, wharethrAugh 
^' none pretend ignorance of the samine. Extradum 
*^ 4e UbrU aciorum Secreti ConciUi Ser. Regis^ per M 
f* Jacobum Prymrascy clericum gusdem sub meo sigm 
'' tl tuhscriptione manuaiibus. 

^* Jacobus Prtmrosx." 

The discipline of the university must have been 
very inefficient, and its popularity wHh the other 
cbileges in a very low state, when it was found ne» 
cessary to have recourse to so violent measures* I 
am strongly inclined, however, to believe that it wai 
not so much its discipline with which they weit 
offended, as the formidable nature of the examtnatipn; 
that deterred a great many from graduating at Edin- 
burgh. The whole plan had been formed by Rollock; 
and the regents who succeeded him were either his owtt 
scholars, or had received their education at the uni* 
versity. We may rest assured that, during the term 
of his presidency, neither the solemnity nor rigour df 
the trial would be relaxed ; and so few years ha^i elap- 
sed since his death, that there was not time for great 
corruptions^ or great changes, being introduced The 
plan was^so ingeniously- contrived, that each regent 
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a check upon the other; and the emplAyment of 
iiie student was so constant, that he had no time ta 
be idle. He was necessitated to a/^ar to be busy,' 
whether he was so or not. For example, previous to 
lus fiift admission to the university, the student un- 
derwent a trial of his knowledge of the Latin Ian? 
guage. He was permitted to reside a month in tl» 
college before this examination took place ; not only, 
to allow aU the students, who purposed to attend, timo 
to assemble, but also that he might be familiar with 
the manner of transacting business in an university to 
which he was supposed to be a stranger. About the 
beginning of November, the students of the first or 
b^an class were convoked in the public hall^ the 
principal and regents being present. A theme was 
prescribed to be turned into Latin ; and this exercise 
was to be performed in the presence of any of the 
regents, excepting him whose class they proposed to 
attend To this he was to affix his name, as well as 
that of the master under whom he had studied the 
language. This was certainly a most admirable 
method of exciting, and even of rewarding, the dili« 
gence of the schoolmasters of the district ; and it 
operated as a check upon those who were apt to be 
careless, by exposing them in a very public manner : 
for parents, in general, are rather disposed to impute 
the scholar's want of proficiency to the master, than 
to the incapacity or giddiness of their own children. 
If found very deficient, it was recommended to him 
to resume his studies at school^ as being unqualified 
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to derive benefit from his attendance at the univei^ 
aity. The propriety of this advice necessarily floMred 
from the very constitution of the coH^^. The aim 
dents were prohibited from employing any other 
language than Latin, even upon the most ordina- 
ry occasions ; and all the lectures given by the 
teachers were also in Latin. Without a knowledge 
of i^ therefore, he could obtain no advantage what- 
ever. A very minute account has been given already 
of the studies of the youth, during the four yeara 
course, in the former pages ; but we have taken little 
or no notice of the theses, or what formed the sub* 
jects of dispute when they received their degrees. 
As we conceive that the formidable nature of this 
exercise could hardly fail to appal the most of young 
men, and that the terms of entering upon it was one 
chief cause oF desertions to other universities, to re- 
ceive the same honours, without being exposed to so 
great hazard of failure, and as, fortunatdy, the only 
theses of a very early date which are known to exists 
refer to the period of which we now treat, it may 
4i6t be improper to introduce a very brief view of 
what they contain. 

At this early stage, only five profi?ssors made pub- 
lic, previous to the day of graduation, the theses 
which were to be the subjects of disputation* These 
were Messrs Robertson, Reid, King, Young, and 
Fairley. It appears that it was left to the discre- 
tion of the teacher, whether tHey should be pub- 
lished or not. I have not been able to discover Mr 
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^Itobeitwn^s theses in the library, though it is cer* 
tain that they were there some time ago.* Those of 
the others I have read with some care ; and, as they do 
a'ot dffier materially in their general character, I shall 
not consider them separately in the few remarks which 
I have to make. There are only two of Mr Reid's, 
for the years 1610 and 1614 ; and four of Mr King's, 
forl6lS, 1616, 1620, and 16S4; one of Mr Young's, 
for 1615 ; and one of Mr Fairley's, for I6l9. 

The injury done to the progress of science, by an 
infatuated attachment to the doctrines of Aristotle, 
18 well known. His philosophy was divided into 
theoretical and practical ; and logic was the instru- 
ment or means by which what was included under 
these two extensive divisions was to be discovered. 
She was the only hand-maid who could introduce 
the student of nature to her mysteries ; and, by an 

. easy transition, logic, which ought to have been 
only a subordinate study, was quickly esteemed of 
more importance, and much more noble, than any of 
the useful or speculative sciences. The grand ob« 
ject of this art was to discover arguments in defence 
of any proposition, how absurd soever that might 
be. Tliey never seem to have been aware that phi- 
losophy does not consist in the invention of argu- 
ments, but in the discovery of the laws by which the 
intellectual and physical phenomena of nature are 
legulated. The Aristotelian set out with the gra- 

* Fii. Chalmen* Life of Roddimani p* 99* They are of coano 
mislaid. 

Vojul 1 
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tuitous assumption of general principles ; and ih^ 
business of his art was, to direct him liow to find put 
what was agreeable to them. Now, the object of 
the philosopher ought to be to discover priociplea 
themselves ; and, if he proceed after a proper metbodi 
he will pursue a course directly contrary to that of 
Aristotle. General principles, instead of being mad^ 
the foundation «upon which his system rests, are the 
last at which he arrives ; audit is only by the induc- 
tion of a grtat variety of particulars, that he ventures 
upon his conclusion. 

The theses both of Reid and King seem to have 
been intended as ah exhibition of what was taught 
duritig the whole course ; for the size of the theses of 
each year is equal to a moderate treatise. The dif- 
ferent chapters of these theses (if I might use the ex« 
pression) were four, logics, ethics, physics, and astro* 
uomy. Reid had graduated in 1 600, and had studied 
under Adamspn, who was afterwards principal of 
the college ; and appears thoroughly to have imbibed 
a taste for the Aristotelian logic. The fii'st coUeo 
tion of theses, which he denominates logical, amounts 
to twtnty-six, and the second to thirty. 

It was a favouj'ite doctrine of this school^ th^t 
whatever existed in nature, had its corresponding 
habit in the mind. It is therefore affirmed^ that what* 
ever comes under a common .object and end, must 
also necessarily fall under a common habU of the 
mind. Logic is not only according to right reason, 
which is common to all the arts^ but directs refuson 
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Itself^ frote which all the aitd pf oceed. It is, there- 
fore, by way of eminence, the only rational art* 
Sdence, and the other halntg of the mind^ only respect 
uuveFsals; and things universal are, in a certsun 
sisnse, in the mind. When possessed of the proper 
haUt^ the ac<pnsition of knowledge is easy ; because 
nothing more is necessary than to refer to the pro- 
per habit ; but no aid r& to be derived from any thing 
corporeal. It is an operation of pure intellection. 
It is the object of logic to guide or to direct how 
this process may be-most successfully accomplished. 
This is done by the rules which it prescribes towards 
the construction of the syllogism, by which man, in 
the very exercise of his reason, is taught how to pro* 
ceed wijth ease, and without error, to the acquisitioQ. 
of knowledge. When this is obtained, no new kaHC 
is superinduced. What was previously in the mind 
only becomes more perfect by practice* Definitions' 
are next given of an universal, a genus, a category, 
the pro])er idea of an accident ; and subtle disquisi*' 
tions are introduced respecting ttiotion and time, in 
which the schooltnen so much delighted. Some ab- 
stract propositions respecting metaphysical affections, 
as they were called, which can scarcely be distin^ 
guifthed from their subject, concluded this part of thd 
disputation. 

The theses logica for 1614 are tnttch after the 
same vtyle. The system is a little more amplified } 
and some parts, which had been only mentioned in 
the former, are illustrated at greater length; and the 
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authority of Aristotle is uniformly appealed to as in«' 
fallible. 

The the^s ethica zvt much shorter than any of the 
other three ; perhaps because there was less c^por* 
tunity of discovering a talent for argumentation. 
Ethics had been treated of by all the ancient philo- 
sophers ; but no notice whatever is taken of any sy^ 
tern excepting that of Aristotle; and it must be con* 
fessed that Mr Reid has given a very good account 
of the opinions of his master upon this subject. . 

Those which are included under the head phy- 
sics are by far the most imperfect. It ought more 
properly to be called the metaphysic of physics ; for 
it contains discussions respecting the materia prima; 
motion, and time ; and treated in such a way as bears 
not the least analogy to what we now annex to the 
word physics. According to the schoolmen, the ra- 
refaction of air is ten times greater than that of wa- 
ter* This absurd opinion is defended. Rivers and 
lakes (it is said) could never be formed under the 
earth by the concretion of air; therefore, their gene- 
ration must be referred to the sea, &c* The propo- 
sitions under the head of astronomy, those of them, 
at least, that are of any value, are such as children 
are now taught, when tliey begin to receive lessons 
in geography. Aristotle is only once or twice refer- 
red to ; the great authority being Sacraboscus (al- 
ready mentioned^ an Italian, whose work was read 
at this time in all protestant seminaries ; and so much 
esteemed in Hdland, that it was appointed to be 
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taught in all schools throughout the provinces. It 
was origitially written in Italian, but was translated 
into Latin by Biirgersdicius;and, therefoi^ sometimes 
goes by his name. 

The theses of Mr King are of a very difierent kind. 
The general philosophical doctrines are no doubt the 
same ; but they are delivered in a much more popu- 
lar, and consequently useful, manner. He seems to 
liave been much under the influence of religious 
principles, from the anxiety which he so frequently 
discovers to introduce such illustrations as had a 
tendency to lead the minds of the students that way. 
Such sentiments of Aristotle, also, as were contrary 
to the Christian system, or atheistical, as some of 
them doubtless were, he is careful to mark. His lo- 
gical theses, particularly those for the year 1618, 
may be read with considerable advantage even at this 
day. They contain a brief popular view of Aris- 
totle^s logic. His physics (for, contrary to Reid's 
plan, they were discussed before ethics), his ethics^ 
and astronomy, are much more ample ; and, und^r the 
last particularly, a summary is given of all the 
knowledge which was then current respecting the 
subject ; though it must be confessed, that a great 
deal of miscellaneous matter is introduced, uQCon* 
neeted with its title. He was acquainted with the 
works of Copernicus, whom he quotes ; but whether 
he had seen those of Galileo is more uncertain. 
Some pf the experiments, however, of that great phi* 
losopher, respecting vision, are alluded to by him. 
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Id shorty his course of philosophy appears to hfiVifi 
been' as ' much Cfdculated to improve hU students, a^ 
the imperfect state of science at the time wonid aiAi 
mit. He was a native of the north of Scotland ; bat 
took.*his degrees at Edinburgh, and became a regent 
kt 1606. From the manner in which his pupils speak 
of him, he must have been an attentive teacher, and 
a; very amiable man« 

. In some universities, the private trials, pfevions to 
being adijnitted to the degree of master of arts, are 
veiiy superficial ; and what is chiefly consideted is, 
the length and regularity of attendance. The pub- 
lic disputations are a mere farce, and acknowledged 
to be such by those who ought to engage in the^. 
If the time prescribed be attended to, and the candi- 
date be present in the place appointed, nothing more 
is required. The case was very different, indeed, dnr^. 
ing the early stage of the history of the university of 
Edinburgh. The day appointed for conferring de- 
grees was generally Monday, in order that the mem- 
bers of parliament and gentlemen of the law might 
have it in their power to attend ; and, as has been 
already observed, a great proportion of them" did 
lioilour the assembly with their presence. They met 
at an eariy hour ; and, in the forenoon, the candi- 
dates were engaged in defending, or, as it was tech- 
iiically called, in fropugning^ the theses. After a 
short interval, they again assembled in the afternoon ; 
arid, as their weapons were equally adapted for attack 
and defence, thejr opposed or impugn^ them. To 
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mgkge in this enterpi^ise before •uch an assembly^ 
must have been a rery serious business. I do not 
allude to the truth ol* falseness of the philosopher 
taught, — of the propriety or absurdity of the plan 
adopts, — but to the ludispensible necessity bf a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject, and, above- 
all, to a ready elocution in the Latin language. 
Without the two last, no young man could make a 
respectable figuire. 

The business of the college had been interrupted, 
and,- fK)nsequently, its prosperity materially impaired, 
by the very frequent change of masters. Almost 
any other literary employment was superior, in regard* 
to emolument, to that of a regent. Until the year 
1609, the principars salary only amounted to four 
liundred pounds Scots, when it was incrtesed to five 
hundred. Each of the four regents had, at this time^ 
one hundred and fifty merks ; and, when the prin- 
cipal received an augitientation, one hundred merks 
were added to the salaries of the two senior regents. 
Even this, however, constituted a very small income ; 
s6 that it is not surprising that the greater number 
only remained for a very short time. They genemlly 
accepted of livings in the church ; and as there were 
exceedingly few preachers, and many parishes vacant, 
they experienced no difiicttlty in |>rocuring a better 
appointment. Messrs Youtig, R^id, King, and Fiiit^ 
16y,* hoWeVer, the four regents at this tim^ conti- 

** * I suspect this f o have been the saiHe pencti who w^ Afterwards 
^ishop of the Isles. 
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Oued in office for a considerable number of years ;* 
and, as they were fully competent for the discharge 
of their duty^ and very diligent teachers, the number, 
of students increased,* and its reputation extended.* 
To this, also^ the long peace enjoyed under James ; 
contributed not a little. 

James had succeeded to the throne of England in 
1603; and, after an interval of fourteen years, es« 
pressed his intention of visiting his native country. 
When this inteUigeince was first brought to Scotland, 
it produced a most wonderful sensation. The whole 
country unanimously expressed tlie greatest joy ; and 
.tvery one vied with another who should shew the 
monarch the greatest honour.* Recourse was bad* 
to every method which their ingenuity could devise^ 
to prevent the king from relinquishing the idea o£ 
his projected journey. Addresses were presented 
from all quarters ; and the poets of Scotland weie 
emulous of each other, who should pronounce the best 
eulogy on his virtues. Adamson, who has been al- 
ready mentioned, published a collection of these 
poems, which he called the '^ Muses wekofoe to King 
^^ Jamss Vl^ Besides a long poem, in Eng^Uu^, by 
Drummond of Hawthornden, it contains those of 
Henry Anderson of Perth, a poet of no ordinary 
merit, Goldman, King* and Wedderburn, and many 

• 

others, who exhausted all tb?ir powers of Latui ver- 
sification tp accomplish the same end. Jamesi natu- 

^ An iateresting accouot of his ?isit to Oxford, ia l605, i» givea 
jn the Oxonimia, vol. i, p. 129, 
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tally ibild of fihow^ and very full of his own litertry. 
acquirements, was at all times delighted with, the 
conversation of learned men. The university of 
Edinburgh, as has been already explained, owed its 
existence to hinu When he returned, therefore, to 
bis native city, it was natural for a man of his tern* 
per to inquire after its prosperity. He did so ; but 
the multiplicity of his engagements prevented him 
from shewing the foundation that'^marked attention 
which it is evident he had intended. When he had 
repaired to Stirling, and was more at leisure, he sig- 
nified his desire that a public disputation should be 
held in his presence. This was very speedily arrang* 
ed ; and the four regents of the college, togetlier with 
the principal, immediately set out for Stirling, where 
the king, who was exceedingly fond of such adven- 
tures| anxiously waited their arrivaL The regents 
disputed before him ; and the king himself took a 
very active part in the discussion.* He seems to have 
been mightily pleased with the appearance which the 
professors made ; and to have beheld, with no less self* 
gratulation, the part that he had acted in this drama. 
For, from the only account which we liave of it, 
James spoke as much, if not more, than any one else. 
That he was excessively delighted with the inter* 
view, there can be no doubt ; because, when the court 
lemoved to Paisley, immediately after, he, on the iSth 

* Crawfurd gives an interesting account of this disputation, from 
p. 81 to S7« It is chiefly taken from Adamson's Muses, A^c. 
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July l'6l7f addressed the fbliowing lettte' to tte 
Magistrates of Edinburgh.-^ * 

^* James R^ 
•* Trust ie and weill be laced, we greet taw weeL 
• " Being sufficientlie perswadit of the guid bcgifl* 
^* ning and progresse which ze haiff maid in repaid 
" ing and building of zowr college, and of youf 
" commendable Resolution constantlie to procdd 
" and persist thairin till the same sail be pferfytlie 
" finished ; for yonr better incouragement ih i 
wark so universallie beneficial for our subjectis, 
and of such ohiament and reputation for our citie 
*' in perticular, we haiff thocht guid, not only to 
** declare our speciall approbation th^irof, but lyke- 
" wayes, as we gave the first being and begititiilig 
" thairunto, so we have thocht it worthie to be 
" honoured with oure tiame, of our awin impbsi- 
" tioune ; and the raither, because of the late cair 
" which, to our great content, wee ressaived of the 
^' guid worth and sufficiencie of the maisters thair** 
** of, at thair being Writh us at Stirling: In which 
** regard, these are to desyre you, to order the said 
" college to be callit in all tyme hereafter by the 
*^name of Kwg James'' College; which we intend 
" for an speciall mark and an baidge of our favotu: 
" toward the same. 

" So wee doubting not but ze will accordinglie 
*• accept thairof^, we bid zow heartilie faitweilU^ 
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His Majegty's letter was received by the Town 
Council with the most honourable marks of distinc- 
tion ; and it was resolved that the university sliould 
in all time coming be called " King James' College.*^ 
I find that, after this, it is sometimes called Regium 
CoU^umfOr King's College; at other times Academia 
JaeoU Regis; and, on the titles of some of the theses, 
botfa are inserted. The king, who was certainly of 
a generous but inconsiderate temper, had promised 
what he called a " God baime" gift. And that he 
fully purposed to confer some mark of his favour 
upon the university, cannot reasonably be doubted. 
So very discordant sentiments, however, have pre- 
vailed respecting the principles of this monarch, that 
it altogether depends upon the opinions we may 
iave previously espoused respecting his character, 
whether we are to believe him to have been in 
earnest or not, when he promised to endow the 
College. He seems to have been so vain of the name, 
that it appears to be inconsistent with the known 
principles of human nature, to suppose that he could 
practise so much deceit upon himself, or think that 
he could pass it upon others. Besides, such finesse was 
altogether unnecessary. He had sufficient influence 
to procure the name, independently of any such pro- 
mise ; and he was best entitled to this honour, as it 
was founded by him. * 

An opinion has very generally prevailed in every 
age, that seminaries of learning require large funds, 
jn ordeir to enable them to fulfil the purposes of their 
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institution. A love of literature has induced sdin^ 
religious principles a great many, whilst vanity, and 
sometimes worse motives, have incited others, to en* 
dow literary societies so amply, as to render the 
teachers independent of the discharge of their du^» 
How well*meaning soever such persons may be, it 
Cannot be doubted, that, instead of promoting, it is 
the most effectual method of impeding, the progress 
of knowledge. It is unnecessary to subjoin, that 
James did not fulfil his promise ; and perhaps the 
long continued increasing, and very early prosperity, 
of the university, may be ascribed to this as pno 
chief cause. Long before the middle of the seven* 
teeiith century, there were upwards of three hundred 
students enrolled as members. A very sufficient 
proof of the ability and attention of the regents. 

The presence of the king had the effect of recoil 
oiling all parties ; and perhaps one principal cause of 
his undertaking such a journey was to accomplish 
this. The members of the university, in particular, 
were highly gratified with /the distinguished marks 
#f attention that had been shewn to them. In a 
short time, however, some degree of rivalship began 
to appear among the members. Principal Charteris, 
though a man of the most undoubted talents, was 
diffident to excess ; and seems really to have possest^ 
ed that amiable shyness of character, which renders 
a man to a certain degree unfit for ilk business of 
life. Mr Sands, who had just returned from the 
continent, and had seen much more of the ways of 
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nen than Mr Charterisi seems to have aimed at being 
the head of the university. The ministers of the 
dty had received an augmentation of stipend ; and 
Mr Cliarteris, whose salary it was always under* 
tsood was to be equal to theirs, applied also. This 
afforded a favourable opportunity for Mr Sands and 
his friends to propose to Mr Charteris the propriety 
of bis accepting of a parochial charge ; which lie did 
in ]620| and became minister of North Leith. 

8ands» by the advice of his patron, Lord Lothian, 
entered himself a member of the faculty of advocates, 
and proposed to follow the profession of the law. 
This not succeeding to his wishes, he was presented 
to the principality ; but, as he was not a divine, it was 
necessary that some other person should be appoint- 
ed to the chair of professor of divinity. The Reverend 
Andrew Ramsay was elected. The duties of principal 
and professor of theology were thus disjoined for the 
first time ; and this arrangement has been adopted 
ever since. 

Mr Ramsay, as we learn from his own poems, was 
the son of David Ramsay of Balmain, and Katharine 
Carnegie, of the family of Kinnaird. When it was 
determined to confer the title of knights baronets 
on some of the most distinguished of the Scotish 
- fiuniliesy his elder brother was among the very first 
who received that honour. He himself most pro- 
bsbly from inclination, preferred the church. From 
some allusions in his poems, he appears to have been 

educated at Marischall College, and to have formed 
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an intimate acquaintance with the celebrated tk 
Arthur Johnstone, the poet, and Dr Duncan Liddd, 
the founder of the mathematical chair in that uni- 
versity. At q very early period, he discovered k 
great taste for poetry; and, in a short time, broaght. 
himself into notice* Tlie year in which he firtt 
published his poems cannot be ascertained withao*. 
curacy. The earliest edition which I have seen ii 
without a date; but it is dedicated to Charles I.; so 
that it must have been published after 1625* His 
poems wliich have been most esteemed are the Cntf* 
tion, the Happiness of Man before the Fall, fAe 
Fall, and Redemption by Christ. He has imitated the 
manner and the phraseology of Ovid in a}! of these 
poemsi but especially in the first; and it must be 
confessed that he has executed his task with con* 
^iderable. ability. The vein of piety which pervadea 
tlie whole, discovers the author to have been of 
a very devotional temper. His miscellapies were 
first published in 1633, the year in which CharleH. 
visited Scotland ; and principally treat of topics con- 
nected with the Christian faith ; to which are sub* 
joined epigrams upon various subjects. It is prind? 
pally from the last that we know any thing of bia 
history, except the very active part which he took 
in the business of the assembly of the church. Uia 
age, and the gravity of his deportment, as well a0 
his literary reputation, made him be much respected; 
and, in the records of the assembly, when it was 
found necessary to appoint committees to investigate 
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qr to pre|>are any important basiness, before it came 
under the review of the court, Mr Ramsay is always 
fir^it ipentipned. He was afterwards minister of the 
Oray. Friara Church ; and, in 1638, he preached a 
aenaoon there, at the abjuration of popery by 
Thoiptas Abemethie, a Jesuit. This sermon and re- 
cantation throw great light on the temper and man- 
tiers of the times. The former affords ample testi- 
mony that he was well acquainted with the popish 
controversy; and the latter (his recantation was 
)uiblicly delivered in the church) contains, as far as 
ve can judge at this distance of time^ a very candid 
confession of what he esteemed to be errors. 

I am unable to say any thing of the nature or plan 
of his lectures. It is evident, from his writings, that 
be was a calvinist. Notwithstanding that the sy- 
nod of Dort had met, and had discussed the general 
points of difference between the calvinistic and the 
armiuian theories, they seem to have entered with 
very little ardour, in this country, upon the consider- 
ation of a controversy, which produced not only im- 
' portaat religious but political consequences in Hol- 
land as well as in £ugland. 

fiesides being admitted as professor of divinity, 
be was also invested with that of rector ; and, in the 
lecords of the university, he, this year (1620X sign- 
al his- name before the principal, when the students 
liete enrolled. In a few years, however, he resigned 
ld$ connexion with the college, probably in conse- 
f^oeoce of his being admitted as a minister of the 
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City. He never coalesced with the presbyteriai 
party; and, accordingly, he was deposed by tbe 
assembly, which met at Edinburgh, in July 164S, 
for his attachment to the episcopal form of church 
government. He was then in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age. How long he survived this, I know 
not. A portrait of him is in the library. 

Mr Sands enjoyed his principality for a very short 
time. The situation of affairs in Scotland most 
have rendered the performance of his public du^ 
exceedingly irksome; and some of his contempo- 
raries hnve affirmed, that his natural temper was too 
unaccommodating, to guide him to the adoption of 
such conciliating measures as the difficulty of his 
station required. Tbe truth is, that, from tlie very 
foundation of the college, both principals and regents 
favoured, in a greater degree than many of thdr 
brethren, the modified episcopacy which liad been 
proposed by James, but which he never could 
thoroughly establish. Tbe people at large were at* 
tached to presbytery; and tbe animosities which 1 
generally prevailed throughout the nation, could 
hardly fail of being introduced into tbe universi^* 
Mr Sands gave in bis resignation in 1688 ; and was 
succeeded in bis office by Mr Robert Boyd of Troch* 
riggs, in Carrick. 

This person, whose father, James, was Archbishop 
of Glasgow from 1578 to 1578, was nearly rdateA 
to the noble family of Kilmarnock, and was a man 
of considerable fortune. He had taught divinity in 
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2 ^^ college of Saumur, and had been principal of the 
^ university of Glasgow for about seven years. He 
^ enjoyed his preferment in Edinburgh for a very 
short time only. The chief cause of his removal, 
^ was his opposition to the Articles of Perth, and to 
the episcopal party, though his cousin was at this 
time bisliop of Argyle, a man of great weight and 
aothority, and remarkably assiduous in the discharge 
of bis duty. The principal was much esteemed for 
his moderation, in an age and country where that 
virtue was scarcely kuo\im; and had he been allowed 
to continue in office, he would have rendered the 
most essential service to the universityi as an en- 
courager of learning and learned men. He was a 
man of good abilities^ and, like Ramsay, was a votary 
to the muses. The Htcatombh ad Christum^ and the 
odeto.Dr Sibbald, contain sufficient proofs that, if be 
had cultivated his talent for poetry with greater care 
and perseverance, he might have made a distinguish-* 
ed figure among the Latin poets of the age. The 
only other work acknowledged by him, with which 
I am acquainted, is a copious commentary upon the 
epistle to the Ephesians, composed after the fashion 
of the times. Many attempts were made in the ge^ 
neral assembly to publish a complete edition of hia 
works after his doceasei under tbe.aanction of the 
church ; but none ^eem to hav<^'. succeeded. It ia 
probable that he left them as a legacy to th^ church, 
and had provided funds for their publication } but the 
distracted state of the nation, and the violent party 
Voi^ I. K 
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spirit which every where prevailed, rendered the 
scheme abortive* It is by no means unlikely thftts 
the manuscripts are in the potoession of the chtttcfaK 
at this day. 

The history of Principal Boyd reflects great dis- 
grace upon James and his administration ; and plain— 
]y discovers the jealousy which existed^ and the re- 
sentment they were determined to shew to every per* 
i^on who opposed the measures of the court. It has 
been already observed^ that the establishment of eptB« 
copacy in Scotland was one great object which the 
king had very much at heart. Many st^ps had 
been t^ken, which were evidently preparatory to 
this ; but it was not till the year after he left Scot- 
l4nd, that the scheme was fully developed, or even 
publicly avowed. > His treatment of the leaders of 
the presbyterian party, during his residence it: Holy- 
rbodhcHis^ was suflFiciently discouraging, andauguted 
nothitig fevourable to their cause* It rather indi^ 
dated a determination to follow up with greater ri- 
gour the measures which had been pursued from the 
year 1599, but particularly ever since he had ascend-^ 
ed tile English throne.* Accordingly, in the as- 
semibly which met at Perth, in August I6I8, five ar- 
ticles Were proposed for their adoption, and were car- 
ried without reasoning. These were, kneeling at the 
sacrament; the observance of five holy days^ (viz. 
the nativityi passion, resurrectiooi and ascension of 
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Cbrbt) and thfe descent of the Holy Ghost); private 
baptism ; the private administration of the sacrament ; 
and cofifirmation. It was universally believed, by the 
opposers of episcopacy, that these articles were only in- 
troductory to others ; and that those which were sup- 
pose to be tlie least objectionable in the estimation of 
the people at large, wei« proposed first. Though no op- 
position was made, at the assembly, to their passing 
into a law, yet they produced a great ferment through- 
oat the nation. Among others, Mr Boyd, who had 
resided among French protestants* for a considerable 
num ber of years, and had imbibed their stronor an^ 
tipathy to the introduction of ceremonies of every 
description, had not concealed his disapprobation of 
the articles, and that he was determined not to con- 
form. The conduct of one in so public a station as 
principal of the university of Glasgow, the seat of 
an archbishopric, could not pass unobserved ; but it 
docs 'not appear that any public notice was taken of 
his opposition while he remained there. He no 
sooner, however, removed td Edinburgh, than per- 
secution began to assail him. His fame at Glasgow, 
both as a popular preacher, and a lecturer on divini- 
ty in that college, was widely extended. Sir William 
Nisbet of the Dean, who had taken the greatest in- 
terest in the prosperity of the college of Edinburgh, 
having bestowed upon it eleven hundred pounds 
Scots, had been elected Lord Provost of the city 

* He became professor of divinity at Saumar in 1609 (pid. QuickC 
Synodicon, vol. i. >). 332), and principal of Glasgow College in l6l5. 
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about the beginning of October ; and, upon the 19th 
of the same montli, Mr Boyd was chosen prineipaL 

" Upon the 13th of December 1622," (says Calder- 
wood, in his history, p. 799$ Sec.) " the Provost^ Bai» 
" liiFs, and Council of Edinburgh, .were challenged, 
" by a letter from the king, for admitting Mr Ro» 
** bert Boyd, who had been many years a professor 
'' at Saumer, in France, and here at home, of late at 
^* Glasgow, to be principal of their college ; and 
*^ commanded them to urge him to conform, or else 
" to remove him. They sent to court to the courtier^ 
'^ who sent the challenge in the king's name, and 
^^ desired him to intreat his majesty not to take in 
'' evil part Mr Robert's admission, in respect of his 
*^ gifts and peaceable disposition. Upon the last of 
^' Januar, the Magistrats and Council of Edinburgh 
<< were commanded of new again to urge Mr Ro- 
*^ bert Boyd with conformitie; and, if he refused, jto 
** remove him, his wife, and familie, out of the town. 
" The king's words, answering to their former let- 
'^ ter of recommendation, were these following: On 
** the contrarky we think his biding there will do much 
** evil; and, therefore, as ye will answer to m on your 
'^ obedience, we command you to put Mm, not only from 
** his office, but out of your town, at the sight hereof, 
'^ unless he conform totally. And when ye have done, 
" think not this sufficient to satisfy omr wrath for dis* 
" obedience to our former letter.^ Mr Robert was 

* Sit William Nisbet was Provost for one year only. Could this 
be owing to his partiality to Mr Boyd? 
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^' sent Itir to the councU; and the king's will was in- 
** timat to him, whieh they professed they would not 
** withstand. Mr Robert did quite his place, and 
** took his leave. The ministers of Edinburgh envied 

him for his not conformitie, and the applause he 

^ had for his gifts, both in pulpit and schools ; but 

** especially Mr Andrew Ramsey, because sundrie 

" noblemen, lawyers, and countrey ministers, who 

'* came upon occasion to the town, resorted frequent* 

" ly to his lessons in the schooles, and sermons in the 

'* kirk, who did not the like to him, when he taught 

" in the same coUedge, and was now preaching in 

'* the same kirk. When the Bishop of St Andrews, 

*• at a conference with the ministers of Edinburgh, 

'* was commending them for the harmonic that was 

** among them, Mr Andrew Ramsey answered. But 

*' there is one string out of tune; meaning Mr Ro- 

'* bert Boyd.** He was afterwards confined within 

the bounds of Carrick. 

The treatment which this excellent and learned 
man received, shews how eager the government was 
ibr the complete establishment of episcopacy ; with 
what unrelenting severity those who opposed it were 
persecuted ; and in how degraded a state were liberty 
of conscience and the rights of the subject in the 
reign of James. When the king visited Glasgow, in 
161 7, Boyd, as principal of the crflege, delivered a 
congratulatory speech, which is of course encomias- 
tic ; but, what is very singular, he introduced into 
it a panegyric on Archbishop Law, who then held 
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that see.* From this, I am inclined to infer, that hid 
sentiments respecting the hierarchy had undergone 
a changCi sometime between 16 1 7 and I6i22; yet^ as 
I^aw was a man of moderate principles, and exem* 
plary in his conduct, the generosity of Boyd's na* 
ture might induce him to give the archbishop the 
most ample credit for his virtues, and his prudence 
in the administration of the business of his diocese, 
though they could not agree as to the propriety of 
establishing episcopacy in Scotland. Boyd's poems, 
as well as Ramsay's, are inserted in the DeUtia 
Poetarum Scoiorum. There is a portrait of him in 
the library, together with one of his cousin Alex- 
ander, who was also a poet, and by far the most 
general scholar which Scotland produced in that 
age. 

The factions in the church at this time, and which 
were a direct consequence of the reformation, how 
much soever they might disconcert the government, 
and occasion great uneasiness to those who took au 
active part in the discussions which were agitated, 
:pever prevented, in the smallest degree, the students 
from resorting to the university. The interests of 
learning v^ere zealously and most successfiilly regard* 
ed by the patrons of the institution. About Uiis time, 
Mr Andrew Young was appointed professor of ma- 
thematics, and Mr Jamc^ Reid professor of meUt 
physics^ 

♦ Vid. Mi^es Weicpme, p, 343, &c- 
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la the dark ages, little or no* attention was paid 
to mathematical sciencei any more than to any other 
branch of useful knowledge. Our. love of literature 
ia an inheritance which we derire from nature ; but 
farourable circumstances alone can enable us to 
gratify: tlmt passion. At the revival of learning 
Greek and Roman philology engaged tlie attention 
of philosophers ; and it required a considerable tiiAe 
before* their speculations were directed to the im- 
portant facts or theories which were to be 'fbund in 
the works of the ancients. The writings of the 
Greek mathematicians had been allowed to remain 
in the same state of obscurity in which they had 
been for ages. A knowledge, however, of the lan- 
guage, together with the diagrams which the manu- 
scripts contained, induced men of genius, whose 
studies had been directed that way, to prosecute 
this most interesting of all sciences. The certainty, 
however, which is annexed, and is justly annexed, to 
the conclusions of geometry and algebra^ ought 
rather to be ascribed to the symbols employed^ or 
to the accuracy of the technical language, than to 
any attribute appertaining to quantity^ which cannot 
be predicated of any other object of philosophical 
disquisition. 

The S3r8tem of Aristotle^ respecting the theory of 
the universe, bad succeeded in exploding the small 
fragment of truth which was contained in the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. The bold, but just views, which 
Copernicus had formed of tlie phenomena of the 
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heavensi and tlie simple solution which hti theory 
aflbrded to difficulties that were inexplicable upon 
any other hypothesis, in the course of time/ intro* 
duced it to the notice of speculative men, and, cod^ 
sequently, gave it access to the schools. Specufah 
tive mathematics exercised the ingenuity of philoso- 
phers ; but k must be confessed, that comparatively 
little attention was paid to this science, until Lord 
Napier, by the discovery of logarithms, comnroni- 
cated new energy to its cultivation in Scotland, as 
well as throughout the rest of Europe* 

From the theses published by Mr Young, there is 
no reason to doubt that, if he was not better qualified 
to teach, he had, at least, a greater taste for, and 
more knowledge of, natural philosophy ; and that a 
greater portion of the time of the course was spent in 
considering these subjects by him, than by any of 
the other regents. Though he was nominally pro- 
fessor of mathematics, in consequence of which, bis 
salary was doubled, the other professors pursued the 
same plan as formerly ; neither was he required to 
spend the whole of his time in teaching this science, 
for he still carried on the business of his ordinary 
class. It seems probable, however, that he gave some 
instructions in elementary geometry and trigonome- 
try; for, upon the 17th August 1621, the Town 
Council paid for a quadrant, from London, for the 
professor of mathematics. It had been sent to Lord 
Napier by his friend Mr Briggs. Though his Lord- 
ship was now worn out with age and infirmities, his 
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Ardour fer the promotion of science had suffered no 
diflninotion. He presented it to the college, upon 
condition that the necessary expences of bringing it 
to Scotland were defrayed. He died in the course 
of the subsequent year. Upon the whole, no cvi* 
dence remains to prove that any great progpress had 
been made in pure geometry ; and as for algebra, 
notwithstanding the illustrious examples of Cardan 
and others, in the preceding century, it was not 
taught at all. The principles of arithmetic, and, 
perhaps, the construction of logarithms, formed part 
of the course* In 16 19, Mr Fairiey's pupils had 
Thesei Spharica for the subjects of disputation. 

Whether a separate class was appropriated to Mr 
Reid, to which he was to deliver lectures on meta- 
physics, is unknown. At the graduation of Mr King's 
students, in 1 6£0, metaphysical theses were disputed. 
The two senior regents had received an additional 
salary of two hundred and fifty merks, and the two 
junior one hundred. It is probable, therefore, that 
the long established method still continued in opera- 
tion. 

The reprimand which tlie patrons had received 
from the king, in regard to Mr Boyd, made them 
^ffident in appointing a successor. In short, the 
tmiversity was without a principal for about ten 
months. When a new Provost and Council were 
chosen, who were much more disposed to coalesce 
with the measures of government, they proceeded to 
elect a successor ; and Mr John Adamson, minister 
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of labbertoD, in the vicinity of Edinburgh, who htd 
been regent in the college for seven years, and dii» 
charged the duties of the office with approbation^ 
was chosen. He was, at the same tiuie^ admitted 
one of the ministers of the city, and was coUeagneto 
Mr Andrew Ramsay in the Gray Friars. 

The episcopal party had the sole appointment to 
all offices both in church and state. It is not pr» 
bable, therefore, that Mr Adamson had been hostSe 
to the measures of the court, more especially as Mr 
Clerk, who had been lately elected Lord Provost, vm 
well known to have warmly espoused that cause, I 
have only seen three works of Principal Adamaon'ti 
He collected and published the poems which com" 
pose the ^' Muses IFelcome;' and this, to one of James' 
disposition, was no slender recommendation, aiu) 
perhaps constituted one chief cause of his preferment. 
His *^ Musarum voium et vaticinium^^^ published in 
1620, and dedicated to the Earl of Melross, President 
of the Court of Session, conveys no great idea of his 
talents as a poet, and is full of very ill disguised flatr 
tery'; though perhaps circumstances, with which we 
are now unacquainted, may have rendered it paht* 
able to the one party to receive, and not ridiculous in 
the other to offer. The Catechism which be publish- 
ed for the benefit of the schools Of the city, of £diDr 
burgh, as well as for the behoof of the university, ^ 
very superficial ; and it is difficult to determiae what 
were his opinions respecting some of the peciditr 
doctrines of revelation. Perhaps it waa composed 
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ifter such a niatiner) as not to afford cause of diagost 
to either of th^ two parties into which the Scotish 
protestants were then and still are divided 

AdamsoD se^nos to have been of a very active 
nind^ and very expert in the management of busi* 
ness. The ordinary detail of the studies at the uni* 
versHy proceeded in their usual course } and it is 
<mly justice to say, that he was most assiduous in the 
discharge of his public duty. From the records of 
the college, it appears, that Spottiswood, the arch- 
biihop of St Andrews, had entertained a high opipion 
of him, and had approved of the manner in which he 
conducted the affairs of the college. Whether it was 
at his instigation or not, it is now impossible to as- 
certain; but the following minute is extracted from 
tbe records of the university.* 

'' Edinburgh f the third day of December one thou* 
^^ sand iix hundred and twenty^eight years. 
^The which day, David Aikenhead of Kilquhis, 
'^ provost, John Sinclare, Archibald Tod, Edward 
*Forquhar, and Alexander Heriot, baillies; John 
" MacKnaught, dean of gild ; David MacKaU, tbe- 
"saurer; John Byres, George Suittie, Thomas 
'' Charters, Peter Biaikburn, James Rea, Alexander 

* The regiilations which are inserted in the text were compiled 
in 1627- They remained in the principal's hands* hut were not in« 
•erted In the College Register till the following year; probably, that 
^ might receive the approbation of the Town Council.— Crawf 
p. 112. 
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and the sphere; the thirdi dt artu, de meteotk}^ 
and the fourth, de Unima. ^ ^ 

Before these examinations of the candidftteft tow 
place^ the principal was to inform the towti coulidi*' 
that they might send persons, who, together with' 
the principal, should exact from each of the tMrni* 
tiators an oath de Jideli administrat tone, thoX thtf- 
will impartially prescribe to each the -tfegfee of ho^ 
nour which they deserve at the public Ittiirtetion; 
and bind the candidates by an oath| that they shall 
each be content with that degree and place whifch 
shall be assigned to them by the principal and tho*. 
examinators. And that whoever shall behate iti'' 
an improper manner, and discover incapacity at th6 
public graduation, shall be forthwith expelled, atid' 
not obtain a degree. 

The Duties of the Regents and HebdonUidar. - 

When the regents have, in the morning, com- 
mended themselves and their students to God in 
prayer, they arc to read out the lesson ; and be care- 
ful that all the students confer, in their own compa- 
Bies (into which they were divided), concerning 
what was prescribed* If a sufficient portion had 
not been read in the morning, more was prescribed 
at ten o'clock. During the remainder of the time, 
the students either conferred or disputed in their 
companies. At midnday, they attended on the sta« 
dentS| in order to hold a conferencCi or to dispute, 
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ill four. At SIX) an examination commenced. But, 
m clays set ap^rt for recreation and play, the stu- 
lentft went to the fields at two ; they returned at 
bur ; and then were examined at six; But, in sum« 
(net, they held their conferences concerning the lec- 
curee till three ; from three to four, they were examin- 
?d by the regent ; and, from four to six, were permit- 
ted to take exercise in the fields. 
' ' On Saturday, each of the regents held dispula* 
tions in his own class ; in winter, from seven A. M. 
eitid, in summer, from six till nine, and to be simi* 
larly employed from ten till twelve. But, in the 
public disputations of the three classes, the regents 
{Itiesided in the public schools by turns. At mid-day, 
they -were employed in disputation, or otherwise, as 
the regent thought proper. 

On Sunday, having concluded their reading in 
private, at the ringing of the second bell, they went 
to church, the four regents going before, and the 
bebdomadar fbllowing. At the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, they returned in order to the schools, and an 
account was taken by the regent of the discourse 
tbey had heard, and of what they had read in the 
morning. Being dismissed at five oHock; the re« 
gents assembled in the hebdomadar*s chamber, in or- 
der to relate what instances of want of discipline 
they had observed upon the preceding Sunday, that 
they might be speedily corrected, and might stimu- 
late one another to the discharge of their duty, and 
take care to employ every method to withdraw the 
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students from a breach of discipline, and incite then 
to piety, and the prosecution of their studies. The 
duty of hebdomadar was to be discharged by turns; 
and was included under the following regolations : 
!• When the students assembled in the public hall, 
he was to take care that there was no confusion or 
tumult, and that the same regularity should be ob- 
served at the dismission. S. At the hours of as- 
sembling, immediately upon a signal being given, to 
visit the classes, and take care that the students 
should diligently apply to their studies. 3. On 
holidays, to accompany the students to the fields^ to 
attend them there, and to collect them when it was 
time to return to study ; and also to report to the 
masters tlie names of those who were marked absent 
by the censor. 4. To observe and report the be- 
haviour of the students at the public lectures which 
they must all attend. 5. To call the regents to him 
at five o'clock on Sundays, and lay before them 
what fault he has observed in any class or student 
that it may be corrected by the master; and, if the 
interference of the principal be necessary, to give in<» 
timation of it to him ; so that, by the advice of all 
tlie. masters, any injury which the university might 
sustain from bad example may be speedily corrected, 
6. Likewise, in the absence of the primary to siiy 
prayers at the dismission of theuniversity. To take 
care that the regents be attentive to their duty, 
especially that they do not absent themselves in the 
time of public prayers, or public duty of the college; 
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tbat no regent be tbMftt^ eveti for one day, without 
obtaining lebve fVom the prineipal ; and that no one 
bs AbiBeiit two days, Without liberty frofn the Town 
CousiCil ; and also that his class should be properly 
atitnded to in his absence. It is also his business to 
talce care tbat no regent canse his students, in his 
absence, or when present, to be instructed by any 
one wbo sliall read notes to them from a book; atkl 
tbat aft the regents conduct themselires reverently 
and respectfully toward the principal, as being set 
over them by the Town Council. 

The Session to commence on the Ut of October. 

The duty of the principal consisted in calling the 
regents to him without delay, at the conclusion of the 
vacation, that they might return to t]\e discharge of 
th^ir duty, and deliberate upon what might be most- 
for the advantage of the university, what new regu* 
lationa ought to be adopted with respect to its dis* 
cipline ; and he wAs to do this^ not only at the ht^ 
ginning of the sessicm, but at whatever time he con- 
sidered it necessary. Also, to admonish the bene* 
ficiaries, the janitor, and alt the office-bearers of the 
university, to see that the students perform their 
exercises, and to visit tlie dassei when there was oc* 
casion ; and if any of the students were found guilty 
of obstinacy, or rebellion against their preceptor, to 
correct and chastise them, so that others might be 
taught reverence and obedience, — to punish gtcat 
oflTences in the public school before the regents and 

Vol. I. r 
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the whole students,— ^to say prayera in the public haU 
at six o'clock in winter, and in summer at four after- 
noon. Upon Wednesday, at three f. u. when. the 
students assembled in the common hazily he read a 
portion of Scripture, and instructed them in the 
duties of piety ; examined the censors concerning the 
order which had been observed in each class during 
the preceding week, and appointed new censors. He 
also superintended the matriculation ; and took care 
that the intrants solemnly promised obedience to the 
discipline of the university, and to each of the masters. 
The professor of divinity was enjoined to instruct 
his students in the method of acquiring a knowledge 
of divinity, — what ought to be read first, what next, 
and in what they ought chiefly to exercise them- 
selves. On Tuesday and Friday, between eleven 
and twelve, he delivered a public lecture ; on Mon- 
day, he was to be present at an exercise of the stu- 
dents, composed in their own language. He was to 
take care that, upon every Thursday, one of the stu- 
dents should privately, and in Latin^ make trial of 
his skill in some theological theme, both by teaching 
and sustaining theset, the professor himself presiding* 
He was also to teach Hebrew once in the week. . 

The Duties of the Students. 

On Sundays, at seven in the morning, they 
were to hear the Scriptures read in their own class- 
rooms; at the second ringing of the bell, they 
were to proceed to church with becoming bm- 
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tlesty and gravity; aad there to engage in prayer 
and singing of psalms, and hearing sermon, with 
all reverence. The assembly being dismbsed, after 
mid-day, the students all returned with the regents to 
theuniversity, and gave an account of what tliey had 
read and heard. On Wednesday, at three o'clock, 
they assembled in the public hall, to hear a divinity 
lecture; and, when they niet for public evening 
prayers, no noise nor tumult was allowed. When 
they repaired to the schools in tlie morning, they 
were enjoined first to worship God ; and no one was 
to enter upon his studies without having first im- 
plored the grace and assistance of God. All the stu- 
dents were required to be in the schools by six in win- 
ter, and five in summer, and attend lecture ttU nine; 
note down what they heard ; and, in divisions ar- 
ranged by the teacher, were to compare and repeat 
what was taught. From ten, when not attend- 
ing lecture, they were to be engaged in conference, 
repetition, or disputation, till twelve ; and were to 
be employed after the same manner (excepting on 
liolidays) from half after one till six. On Saturday, 
it was a holiday after thi-ee p. m. ; and, on Tuesday 
and Thursday, from noon till four in winter, and 
from four in summer. This pastime, however, was 
to be spent in the company of the masters ; and waft 
only intended for relaxation of the mind, and bodily 
exercise. No one was expected to be seen sauntering 
on the streets, or entering at any time alehouses or 
taverns. On Saturday, all the classes were to dis* 
pttte,, at an early faoitr, in their own class>*vooms. 

l2 
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From the bfgintiing of ^February to the lit of 
Jtily, the magistrands were to dispute Mrith the 
bachelors th the school of the magistrands ; and the 
opponents^ selected by the regents, were to be em* 
fHoytd in this exercise, in their turn, from five to 

■ From the middle rf January to the second Satnr* 
day of July, the three philosophy classes were to dis* 
fNitei from ten till two every Saturday, in the public 
ball, — each of tlie classes proposing a theses in their 
turn. The re^nts presided ; and the whole business 
-to be cdndiicted in the presence of him who presided 
lor the tikie. Bat the other classes were to repeat. 
diBpttte, and hear lectures, upon the same day. Every 
student must provide himself with a Latin Teato- 
ment, a Catechism, and an English Psalter, besides 
-the books necessary for tlie daily lectures* 
' Impious, offi?ttsive, and obscene conversation, was 
jiot permit tedL Those who profaned the name of 
'God, who were guilty of swearing or indelicate con- 
ivenation, were to be severely chastised. ^The adme- 
Sftions of the regents were to be regarded with sub- 
mission. The conversation was^ to be in Latin alone ; 
and,. at the same time, chaste, respectful, pious, and 
discreet, free but not contentious. The greatest 
attention and labour was to be bestowed upon 'their 
$tudies» No one was to interrupt the studies of an* 
other. No one was- to enter the schools or bed-- 
chambers of another. Nor was any one (excepthig 
the censors) to listen at the doors of others. 

None were to be absent from th« universityi nor 
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evtn to go without tlie gate, without the permission 
of the master. No one was to go without the 
threshold of his own school, without leave from the 
regent, or, in his absence^ from the censor. When 
liberty has been obtained, the student must return 
immediately^ and upon no pretext whatever to re- 
main beyond the time. Let every one be an example 
of piety, probity, modesty, and diligence in his 
studies, as becomes the disciples of Christ Let no 
one teaee another by word or deed, or gesture, nor 
do an injury, or shew contempt. Let quarrels, rail- 
ings, and improper language, be avoided by all. Let 
every one admonish his companion in an affectionate 
and friendly manner, as becomes a Christian, when 
he perceives him neglecting his duty, or doing any 
thing contrary to it; and if admonished, he does not 
reform, he is to represent him to his superiors. No 
one who is injured is to take revenge himself; but 
either to complain to the principal, or to the regent 
whose class he attends. Let no one pass or address 
those who are deserving of respect in an irreverent 
manner, as magistrates, clergymen, old men, or such 
as are eminent for learning, virtue, or authority. Let 
every one conduct himself gravely, modestly, and 
respectfully, as becomes students. Let them avoid 
the company and conversation of the bad. Let no 
one wear a sword or a dagger, nor walk on the 
streets in the evening. The area of the college was 
to be kept clean, and the buildings not to be abused ; 
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and the authors of rebellion and sedition to be en* 
pelled from the universityi 

The duties of the bursars are next detailed. These 
consisted in ringing the bell at the stated hours, and 
to clean, with a spade and brush, the steps leading to 
the class-rooms. 

The janitor was constantly to wait at tlic gate,— 
to open and shut the class-rooms at the stated 
hours, — ^to shut the gate of the college at ten at 
night, and to open it in good time in the morning,-^ 
to light the candles and lanterns in the portico, and 
n lK)th the upper and lower galleries, — to sweep 
the schools thrice every week, and to keep the. area 
clean, — ^to take care that the buildings be not out of 
repair, — and, if any part of them have fallen into tliat 
state, he is required to give immediate information to 
the principal and regents, that it may be repaired. 



For the sake of brevity, I decline entering upon a 
formal criticism of these numerous regulations. They 
display, in the fullest manner, the internal ecdhomy 
of the university, and bear the strongest resemblance 
to what had been practised for ages in monastic in- 
stitutions. They continued to be read publicly, in 
the hall, by the principal, in the presence of all tlie 
students, at the beginning of the session, so long as 
they lodged in the college. 

As far as is now known, the business of the uni- 
versity, as conducted by the regents, had proceeded 
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in die most ainicable manner; and it seemed to be 
the anxious endeavour of ev^ry one to contribute his 
assigtance towards promoting the prosperity of the 
institution. Such is tlie frailty of human nature, 
however, that misunderstandings and petty jealousies, 
upon occasions in themselves very frivolous, have 
been introduced into the best regulated societies. 
Something of this kind took place in die college in 
the year 16S5, which induced the patrons to inter- 
fere, and regulate ^' the place and precedence among 
'' the regents ; and the same to be kept in time com- 
" ing.** The minute is as follows. — 

** The Counsell, understanding that their has not 

''been ordour taken anent the places of the four 

'' regents of philosopliie and the regent of humani- 

'' tie, in thair college : Thairfore, for settling of good 

'' ordour in the said college in tyme coming, and 

"whereby the new intrants may hereafter better 

'' know thair places, and goveme thaimselves^ leist 

''thair exemple of controversies amongst theme 

" sould give occasion of scandal to the scoUers, has 

^ thocht meitt and expedient, and be thir presents 

'* statute and ordaine, that, in all tyme coming, the 

** oldest regent amongst the foure regents of philo* 

^ Sophie sail haive the first plaice and precedency ; 

''and so furth amongst theme, according to the tyme 

'' thay haive been regents in the said college ; and 

'' that, notwithstanding four i*egents of philosophic, 

'' the said regent of humanitie sail haive plaice^ so 

'* that the haill four regents of philosophic sail haive 

" plaice and preccdencie before the regent of hu- 
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^ manitif ; and ordains this ordour to be . keifit 
*' amongst the regents in all tjraie coming. : 

^Tbe principall and haille fivje regents, being ooov. 
*' veinit fiind compeirand this day, the said ordinanoe 
** was intimate to tfaenii who promised to observe the 
'' same in all tyme coming."— pM December 16S5. 

It has been already mentioned, that Mr Ramsay 
did not continue long connected with the university. 
The reason of his giving in his demission is not 
known. He h^d proffered it in the preceding year; 
but the patrons prevailed upon him to undertake his 
academical duty for another session ; from which it 
may be inferred, that it proceeded from no misunder- 
standing with the magistracy^ His taking this step, 
rendered it necessary that a rfxtor of the university 
and a professor of div^inity should be elected. It 
had been resolved that the two offices should not 
be united in the same person ; and that, as tlie for- 
mer (if the duties of it were properly discharged) 
nearly concerned the interest of the cpllege^ they 
determined first to elect a rector* The oouqqili in 
terms of their charter, consulted the ministers qf the 
city; and these two together, upon 6th January 
16S6, elected Mr Alexander Morison.of Preston- 
grange, one of the Lords of Session.* 11ns person 
was a native of the city, ^nd lind the reputation of 

^ l^e was admitted to the bar in |fi04, and created a jiAdgs in 
16S6| a, thott time ^iiex l^s election to the lectorate. He .di^ la 
3fiS2, and was succeeded by thp c^lehrfUcc] Squtt of Scotetarvct.— 
Pftf. Lord HailcV Catalogue. 
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great learning. He took the oath de^U admni- 
HratipM ; but interfered v^iy little in the business of 
the anivereity. 

Seine difficulty attended the appointment of t 
mocesBor to the divinity chair. Parties were very 
high both in church and state; and the country, 
through these divisions, was very unsettled. It was; 
therefore^ of iinportance that a person should be fix- 
ed upon of a mild temper, whose conduct and prin^ 
dples were known to correspond with those of the 
ruling party. The favourers of episcopacy had at 
this time the sway. And there was not a member 
of die town council, a minister of the city, nor a 
master in the college, who had not espoused the 
ume cause. They invited Mr Henry Charteris, 
who^ as has been already mentioned, had held the 
principality for twenty years, and was at this time 
minister in North Leith. He accepted of the invi* 
tation, but died two years afterwards. 

I have, in the former part of this history, slightly 
alluded to Mr Charteris' character. He was a man 
of the most simple and unaffected manners ; of so 
great modesty, that he shrunk from every public 
appearance ; of distinguished piety ; master of the 
philosophy of the times ; and had, both as a regent, 
principal, and professor of divinity, acquitted himself 
with honour, and had been beloved by alL He was 
connected with the college for thirty-two years^ 
He entered upon liis studies under RoUock, the 
very first session that the institution was opened 
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for mstruction ; took his degree, with applanse, is 
1^87 ; and died ia the sixty third year of hts age# > 
Upon his decease, a violent contest commeDced 
lespecting the successorship. Though the episcopal 
party possessed the sole nomination to aU oitices of 
trust or emolument, and were perfectly agreed or re» 
conciled to that form of church government, they 
differed essentially upon some of tlie speculative 
doctrines of cluistianity. The bold opinions which 
James Herman (who^ after the fashion of the times, 
latiniaed his name, and is better known by that of 
jtrmimus^, professor of divinity at Leyden, had 
vented, excited a ferment almost instantaneously 
throughout the whole of Holland ; and, when .aided 
by the learning, the philosophical acutenete, and 
eloquence of Episcopius, then an obscure clergyman 
ID the country, they spread throughout the pro* 
testant world. Notwithstanding the effects which 
history has recorded to have universally accompanied 
^he. convocation of general councils, and though 
that of Trent, which had been so lately dissolved, 
was before their eyes, almost all the protestant 
countries in Europe cherished the idle fancy, that 
^n , assembly, . Qonsisting of deputies from those 
European churches that had seceded from Rome, 
)uid it. in their power to compose the differences. 
But very opposite consequences ensued. Many of 
the deputies changed their sentiments ;^ and returned 

* In particular^ the celebrated and ever mtmorMe John Hal^ of 
EatuDi who was one of the deputies fiom the Church of England 
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from the synod of Dort, which had assembled ift 

16179 thoroughly persuaded of the truth of the 

system of Anninius^ and became apostles in spread* 

ing them in their native country. Laud had warm-* 

ly espoused the same sentiments, though they had 

been condemned by the synod; and, in the true 

spirit of a bigot, would patronize none who held 

the opposite set of opinions. The debates of the 

synod had been published ; and, when the minority 

were assisted by Laud, it need not excite surprise 

if the tide of popularity soon turned in their favour. 

Laud's influence with the king had become so great^ 

that it was powerfully felt in Scotland, as well as in 

Eogland. The two most ambitious of the clergy of 

Edinburgh, at that time, were Thomas Sydserf and 

John MaxwelK* The former, for his zeal, was first 

preferred to the see of Brechin; then to that of 

Galloway ; and, after being deposed by the presby- 

terians in 1638, was, at the restoration, made bishop 

of Orkney. He is represented, by both parties, as a 

man of moderate talents. Maxwell was a man of 

learnings and of very good abilities ; but the greatest 

admirers of Charles' policy, frankly allow that he 

meddled too much with civil affairs ; and that he 

was one great occasion of the troubles that followed. 

to the Synod of Dort, says of himnelfy-— that ^rhen he had heard the 
speech of Episcopius, he bade good night to John CalviD.— f^rii. his 
works. 

* Fid, Burnetts character of him^ Mem. of Ham. p. 31. 
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He was created Bishop of Ross, as a reward fur hi 
labours; and was also deposed by the assembly.* 

These two individualsi assisted by others of less notfj 
were determined to exert all their influence that th( 
Arminian system should be taught in the university^ 
For this purpose, they had sdected a Mr Robert 
Monteitb as a fit successor to Mr Cliarteris. Thif 
person was a native of the city, and liad received his 
education at the college of Edinburgh, and bad 
taught philosophy for some time in the college oi 
Sanmur in France. Tliis had increased his repu- 
tation; and it was well known that he was attach^ 
to Armiaianism, though the reformed churohes in 
France had incorporated the canons of the aynod ai 
Dort with tl^eir own.f His friends had the interest 
to form a party in his favour in the council ; bat 
Messrs Ramsay, Stratheri, and Rollock^ ministers of 
the town, who were Calvinists, but liad compUr 
ed with episcopacy, vigorously opposed bis admis^ 
sion ; and at last succeeded in getting Mr James 
Fairley appointed upon 84th July 1639! but so keen 
was the contest, that it was only during tlie council's 
will Monteitb was afteiwards minister of Dud* 
dtngston, which he left, in consequence of some im- 



* Fki. Appendix to Spottiswood's History, p* 12. Besides bis 
Vifttiopric, be was tord of the Secret Counci]^ ^ Lord of £xc.he(]uer, 
and an ExUrpordinaiy Lord of Session; and aspired to be Lord. High 
Treasurer, upon Morton's demission. — Steven. Cb. Hist. vol. K p* 
146. Burnet's Mem. of the Duke of Hamilton, p. 30. 

t Quick's Synod, vol. ii. p. 37* ... 
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inondity, and repaired to France, assamed anoth<*r 
name, that of M. Sahnonet, and became a Romah 
Gttholic* Fairiey was coni^idered to be a man of 
kbilkies. He had been regent in the college for 
rigbteen years, and tlien minister of North Leitlt. 
His election to the divinity chair seems to have been, 
merely a temporary expedient, probably to prevent 

■ * 

^ The following singular history of Montcith is extracted firom 
Ihe Statistical Account of the parish of Doddingston. 

^ About the period of the overthrow of the monarchj^or iprior to 
Ae restoration, the parson of Duddingston (the episcopal ibrm then 
prevailed) was named Monteith* Having been so unmindful of his 
character and office, as to engage in an illicit amour with a lady of 
lank in the neighbourhood, he found himself necessitated to Ay 
frptt the scene of his disgrace and degradation. He repaired to 
Fianoe; and immediately applied for employment to the celebrated 
Bichclieu. He told him that he was of the Monteitb family in Scot- 
land. The cardinal remarked, that he was well acquainted with the 
Uonteiths ; and desired to know to what branch of the £amily he 
pcrtaiaed* The exiled parson, whose father had been a plain fishei^ 
nan in the salmon trade of the Forth, somewhere above Alloa, readily 
aanrered, that he was of the Monteiths of Salmon-net. Riche lie« 
acknowledged tl^at he had not beard of that branch ; but admitted, 
mth becoming candour, that, notwithstanding his ignorance, it might 
be a ?ery illustrious family. He received Monteirh to his patron* 
mtf and soon advanced him to be his secretary ; in which situation 
^ wrote and published some easays, which were admired in thai 
m^t as specimens of the remarkable purity of stile and facility of 
Miction to which a foreigner could attain in the French language. 
Si chief work was, ^ La Histoire des Troubles de la Grande Bre« 
" ligne Depuis/' &c. par J. M. de Salmonet. A. Paris : The first 

^tloft without a date, probably l6/$.''-*Statist. Ace* vol. xriiL p« 

V8. 
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Monteith's admission, because he resigned his oflSoe 
in about a year afterwards, in favour of Mr Jobia 
Sharp, and was appointed one of the city ministers. 
Through the interest of the Lord Treasurer, the Earl 
of Traquair, who had been his pupil at the universi- 
ty, he obtained the bishopric of Argyle,* from which 
he was ejected in 1638. In 1643, he was received 
by the assembly, and retired to a pjivate charge. 

I profess to be quite unable to account for the 
circumstance of the appointment of Dr John Sharp 
to the profession of divinity, llie episcopal party 
do not appear to have relaxed in the smallest degree 
their favourite plan of conformity ;, and there is no 
evidence that Sharp had retracted, or even apolo* 
gized for his former zeal in the cause of presbytery- 
It is exceedingly probable, however, that he did so^ 
or gave some security that he would withdraw his 
opposition to the measures pursued by the court* 
Dr Sharp had been minister of Kilmany when a 
very young man, and entered very warmly into the 
views of the popular party. He was present at the 
assembly which met at Aberdeen in July 1605, and 
acted as clerk ;f which, in those hazardous times, is a 

* Stevenson relates, tbat, cm 8th August 1637, the day of his coo* 
secratioD, ^ he had a great feast for certain of the nobles and bisfiops, 
^ within his own lodgings in the city, when, the house taking fire, 
** dinner was spoiled, the jollity of the occasion marced^ and the 
** neighbours put in ga'at fear.** — Hist, of Church of Scot. ¥oU i. 
p» 153. This was esteemed an unfisvourable omen iathat tumul- 
tuous period. He enjoyed his preferment about a year. 

f Caldorwoody p. 492. 
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fiifficient intimation that he was esteefned as a man 
ttf talentSi and sincerely attached to the. cause. 

The wavering and inconstant temper of James 
vas strikingly illustrated in his behaviour on this oc* 
cssion. He first appointed the assembly to meet at 
Aberdeen in July 1604; but, by a new order, he ad* 
journed it to July 1605 ; and again it was prorogued 
to an uncertain day. A small number of the com* 
HHSsioners assembled at Aberdeen ui>on the day ap- 
pointed. They transacted no business ; but only met 
au} coniiitHted; they called the roll ; and continued 
tkdieti for the preservation of their privileges; and 
appointed tlieir next meeting to be at the same place 
in September following. Tliis presumption^ as James 
viewed it, so irritated him, that the Lord High Com- 
missioDer was ordered to prohibit the meeting, under 
pain of rebellion. Accordingly, the conduct of go- 
vernment, in . regard to tlie persons who composed 
this assembly, was exceedingly harsh and cruel. Vjen- 
^nce was not taken upon all the members ; but the 
mc^t rigorcms severity was shewn to those who 
were: considered as leaders. Besides Messrs Forbes^ 
Welso^i, and others, who were the most refractory, 
and,. at the same time, the most popular preacliers of 
the party, Dr Sharp also was sent a prisoner to 
Blacknifss Castle, because, says Calderwood, '^ they 
^' would not condemne the assemblie at Aberdeen, 
« by taeir pri vat judgements '* Petrie's account of 
thi^ transaction is as follows. ^^ In the beginning of 
*' October, the king's will was declared unto a con* 
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'* irention of the nobility at Lithgo^i that the six 
'' condemned minUtera should be baniihed otit of 
'^ his dominions for all their daies ; and the other 
^ eight should be confined, some in one place, and 
^ some in another, within the country, remote from 
'' their former dvirelliiigs, and some into isles seveml- 
'' ly. And a proclamation was puUished, that if any 
** should hereafter offend in such a high trespasse, 
*' they should be punished with all severity, and the ] 
*' death due unto traitours should be inflicted upon 
*' them with all rigour; and all ministers were in- 
'^ hibited, either in their sermons or prayers, to re^ 
*' commend the persons that were so sentenced^ 
^^ Jolrn Forbes went to Middleburgh, where he W» 
^minister unto the English staple; Robert Duiy 
'* was minister of an English congregation in Ley- 
^' den ; John Welsh went to Bordeaux, where be 
^ learned the language so quickly, that, within one 
^ year^ he was chosen minister of a French cburefa; 
*' and John Sharp became minister and professour of 
*' divinity at Dia, in the Delphinate, where be wrote 
*' Cursus TAeologicuSf et Symphonia Propketarum el 
^' Apoitolortmu After a year, Andrew Duncan aiitl 
^ Alexander Strachan purchased liberty to fetafs 
** into their former places.** 

In 16S6, Sharp's name is mentioned in th6 C&ta^ 
logue of all the chnrches reformed in France. *' J^a 
'^ Sduirpius, a Scotsman, was minister of La Mot^ 

* Petrie, Hist of the Churcfa» p. 5SI« 
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* in the colloquy of Diois, and provincial synod of 
' Dolphitiy, at that time."* It is probable that he 
petunied in 1630. 

The distracted state of public affairs in Scotlandi 
at that time, could not fail to injure materially the 
cause of literature^ The clergy and laity were divided 
into two great parties, whose religious and political 
principles were widely different Those who favoured 
the most moderate measuresi and were of the most 
peaceable dispositions-, could not follow such a course, 
BO as not to interfere with either one or other of the 
factions. The business of the college seems to have 
proceeded, however, without much interruption. 
Several changes, in regard to the masters, took place 
from time to time, which need not be specified* 

When Adamson was advanced to the principality, 
he shewed the greatest anxiety to improve the means 
of instruction which were afforded to the youth ; and 
he was fortunate enough to be seconded in his laud- 
able endeavours by the members of the Town Council. 
It was with this intention that he wrote and pub* 
lished his Catechism. The patrons were at the ex* 
pence of printing it.f It has been already mention- 
ed, that a new professorship of metaphysics had been 
endowed in 1620. It was now resolved, *^ that the 
'' professor shall make a public lesson once a-week 
** in said science ;" and, at the same meeting, it wag 
also enacted, ^^ that the professor of divinity shaU 

* Quick's Synod, vol. ii. p. 23S. ^ Couqc* Regist* vol. xiv* p. 401 
You I. H 
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•* give two public kssons in the weel?."* Wheihst 
both of these were to be delivered in the puUia 
hall before all the students, or those who chose Ur 
attend, is uncertain ; though I am inclined to think 
that they were. There is, however, no mentiott 
made in the original records from which this could be 
inferred We shall find that, about k century after- 
wards, a similar duty was imposed upon the profess 
sor of pneumatics. 

It was also enjoined that, when the communion 
or sacrament was celebrated, the professors and the 
whole of the scholars should be in one church. This 
was in l6l28. King James died in 1625 ; and, long 
before that event, the church and kingdom of Scot* 
land were greatly divided respecting the observance 
of this reltgious rite* The accession of Charles pro- 
duced more violent contentions* The inhabitants 
of Edinburgh would not kneel at the sacrament ; 
and so numerous were, those who were hostile to the 
royal mandate, that the sacrament was not dispensed 
in Edinburgh during the course of that yeanf It cauii 
not be doubted that it was this disagreeable state of 
affairs which occasioned this peremptory command of 
the magistrates. Those students who did not con» 
form, were in the custom of repairing, on such occa^ 
sions, to those churches in which they were permit* 
ted to enjoy what they considered as their christiai^ 
liberty. To prevent such irregularities^ or rather to^ 

* Counc. Regist* vol. xiv. p. 1 lS-1 19. 

jr Stevenson, Hist, of the Cb. of Scot. ap. an. l629ir 
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} tbmet what vras esteemed to be disobedience, the 
Mgifltrntes, ia compKance with the wishes of a cor^ 
nipt oeurt) inteiPposed their authority. So eager were 
the episcopal party to exert the power they now en- 
joyed^ and to compel conformity to their ceremonies^ 
tiial^ about the same time, an drder was issued, that 
^ doctors and goremors, together with the studentSi 
^ should repaid to the cathedral church for hearing 
** divine service ; and that a place should be built 
*' therein for their accommodation.*'^ But all their 
efibrta were unavailing. The prejudices of the na* 
don were in favour of presbytery ; and the current 
waa sa impetuous, that nothing could withstand it. 

In the Ineantime, Charles, who had frequently 
promised to revisit his native country, accomplished 
this in summer l69S. The inhabitants of Edinburgh 
vied with each other in shewing th^ most distinguish^ 
ed marks of honour to their sovereign. The prepa* 
rations for his reception were upon a much more 
extensive scale than what had been made for his 
&ther in 1617* The arrangements were superintend- 
ed by Principal Adatiison and the celebrated Drum* 
mond of Hawthomden. Drummond had received 
his education at the university of Edinburgh^ being 
enrolled as a student, in 1605, in the class thea 
taught by Mr James Knox. He discovered very 
early an uncommon taste for polite literature ; and 
his proficiency, even at college^ was such as to attract 

^ Coonc. Rflgist. vol. xiv. p; 309. 

M8 
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the notice of all. His poetry, as well as his writings 
in prose, &r excel those of any of his contemporariet 
in smoothness of style ; and discover delicacy of sen* 
timenty richness of fancy, and a thorough acquaint* 
ance with the best models of antiquity. The inter* 
est which he took in the prosperity of the university, 
during his lifetime, was very honourable to himself; 
and, at his death, he bequeathed all his books to the 
library. They constitute a very curious and valua- 
able collection. 

The devices which were invented, to testify the 
high sense which the city of Edinburgh entertained 
of the king^s visit, were exceedingly ingenious ; and 
discovered a turn of mind which^ there* is little 
doubt, had been derived from Drummond's intimate 
acquaintance with the poetry and manners of the 
Italians, and the strong partiality he seems always 
to have liad for the writings of the early authors of 
the modern romance. Stages and triumphal arches 
were erected in difierent parts of the city. There 
was also a representation of Parnassus^ upon a very 
large scale; and, from each of those stations, the 
students, in the characters of Edina, Caledonia, 
Apollo, and the Muses, &c. delivered addresses, 
partly in English, and partly in Latin, with which 
the king is represented as having been greatly de^ 
lighted. Some of these are preserved in Drum- 
mond's works, 

Charles' taste for literature was far inferior to 
that of his father. His temper was less complying ; 
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be Wits less accessible ; and did not cherish the con* 
venation or disputations of learned men, like James. 
Nothing of this kind therefore took place. He was 
intent upon the establishment of episcopacy in Scot* 
land ; and, at the same tim^ wished to command what 
revenue the country could afford, without the inter« 
vention of parliament. Laud accompanied the king 
in his journey ; and, whatever capital defects there 
might be in the character or politics of this bishop, 
it is indisputable that, upon other occasions, he 
was a zealous patron of learning. He left no trace 
of this, however, in his visit to Scotland. His zeal 
for episcopacy was unbounded ; and the opposition 
which ,both he and his master experienced, in at- 
tempting to accomplish their favourite plans, could 
not fail of creating disgust at the nation in general* 
The short time that was spent in Scotland was at* 
tended with so many disagreeable occurrences, that 
it ought not to excite surprise, that many things 
were overlooked which would have beep attended to 
during a season of tranquillity. No vestige remains 
of Charles having patronized literature in Scotland^ 
during the whole of his ill*fated reign. 

All public literary institutions are necessarily af* 
fected by revolutions or political factions in the 
state. Perhaps, at no period of our history, did 
party spirit ever arrive at such a height as during 
the reign of Charles I. Political enmity was ag« 
gravated by ecclesiastical differences ; and, as usual^ 
no moderation was exercised. The former, how^ 
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ever, was increased by meuis of the latter; ind tbi 
zeal of th6 ruling party inHiioed them to attempt a 
phange ip the internal eppnon^y of the colleger Thf 
episcopal party had been indefatigable in resisttng 
the covenant; yet the current of popularity was m 
strong in its favour, that it was found impmcticable 
to eradicate the partiality to it which prevaiht?d. 
It has been already mentioned, that, at the ft)Unda:«» 
tion of the university, the cbvenaut was subscribed; 
and this continued to be done both ^by teachers and 
students for a long time after, notwithstanding the 
innumerable attempts which had been mad^ to intro* 
duce another formula* T^ resistance do0s hd^ ap^ 
pear to have been made so much by the principal 
and professors, as by the students. The terror 0!f 
giving any cause of offence to th<?m, and consequent* 
ly of rendering the cpllege more unpopular in public 
estimation, constituted a formidable barrier' agatttst 
acceding to the eager desires of those who favoured 
prelacy. Charles' visit to Scotland, however, and 
his extravagant s^eial, as well as that at his followers, 
in behalf of episcppacy, together with thdr dpett 
contempt of tlie covenant, seem to have giveh Cou- 
rage to the party; and, accordingly, in 1635, sub- 
scription to it was abolished, and another short for- 
mula substituted, which contained a solemn abjui^^ 
tion of popery. From the measures pursued by' the 
court, and the avowed determination to prosftcutfe the 
same system with greater violence, it is difficult to 
ponject^re how another plan cp^ld have been adopted. 
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or how they could avoid doing what they really did^ 

without incurriug the hazard of rebelUob against the 

OQiutitnted authorities. The other $cotish univep- 

itties had set the example of partiality to the politics 

of Chaiies. And Forbes, bishop of the nenrly erecb> 

td hishopric of Edinburgh, had, in the year pre^ 

ceding, in a letter to the presbytery of Edinburgh^ 

commanded conformity, with which Principal A- 

damson, as a minister of the city, had complied.* 

Thus, when things appeared to be so favourable to 

the views of the king, and little or no opposition 

made elsewhere, it was reasonable to expect little 

resistance from the university. Mr Andrew Steven^ 

son was the only regent who protested against it 

No notice is taken how it was received by the stu« 

dents. It appears, from the records of the univer* 

sity, that the number that entered, and consequently 

subscribed the new formula, amounted to a fair 

average of what they had been for several years be- 

fore. 

This is not the place to give an account of tlie 
policy pursued by Charles and his advisers in regard 
to Scotland ; it is to be found in all the histories of 
the times. But it is necessaiy to remark, that as his 
ecclesiastical measures may be considered as laying 
the foundation for the civil commotions which, in 

^ The principalli yearly Jte (as it is called) was at this time 
raised to 2000 merks, to be paid quarterly. This, howefer, was 
afterwards withdrawn.— Counc. R^ist v(>l. xiv. p. 378« 
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a short timCi arose in Scotland ; or rather, as the afian 
of the church and state were so closely united, as to 
be scarcely capable of separation, and as the educa* 
tlon of ecclesiastics is committed to the care of oni* 
versities, so, whatever affected the one, would of 
course affect the other. The whole tenor of the 
king's melancholy career plainly testifies, that no* 
thing short of the most rigid conformity to episco* 
pacy, in its most minute details, would have ever 
satisfied him. It became therefor^ an object of the 
first magnitude with him to accomplish the intro- 
duction of a liturgy into Scotland. His father had 
paved the way for the establishment of the episcopal 
order ; and he himself had succeeded in completing 
ivhat had been begun. Tlie situation of aflairs in 
Scotland, in I6d7f were considered to be in such a 
train, as to warrant the experiment of compelling 
the Scotish nation to employ a Service-Book in their 
public devotions. James had as little respect for 
liberty of conscience, or as little idea that he had no 
right to have recourse to compulsion in matters of 
religion, as Charles ; but he had fkr wiser counsellors. 
He, therefore, never attempted this, how anxiously 
soever he desired it. The reading of the liturgy 
was the signal for rebellion ; and, in a very short 
time, the presby terian party' were regularly organize^ 
and deputies from the nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
were elected to watch over the causey and adopt 
such measures as circumstances might require. As 
pach rank consulted by themselves, they were called 
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the TaibL One of the first acts of this body was, 
'' to admonish the universities, in a brotherly way, 
''to beware of the Service*Booky and of suffering 
^ any corrupt doctrine to be taught amongst them.^ 
The probability, therefore, is, that it had been already 
introduced into the colleges. 

Ko engine is so powerful in the liands of one whor 
can manage it skilfully, as that of religion, when he 
wishes to oppose what he conceives to be improper 
interference by the civil government. The presby^ 
terians made full use of this ; and, after various tran- 
sactions, the king consented that a general assembly 
should be called in the end of the year 1638. No 
assembly of the church had met since the decease 
of James. It may be, therefore, inferred, that no-^ 
thing but the most dire necessity could ever have 
induced Charles to consent to such a meeting* I 
ieave to others to enumerate the important events 
which that convocation produced, which did not 
Cease to operate till the revolution, if they have 
leased at this day. Among tlie great variety of 
Subjects, however, which came under the review of 
that assembly, was the state of schools aud colleges. 
The regulations respecting the former were judiciousi 
and seem to have been well intended. Presbyteries 
received directions *' for the setling of schooles in 
** every landward (country) parochin, and provide 
*' ing of men able for the charge of teaching of the 
^' youth public reading, and precenting of the psalme, 
'^ and the catechising of the common people ; and 
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'' d»t means be provided for their int^rtainihebt ^ 
** the most convenient manner 'that may be had^ ad^J 
^* cording to the ability of the parochin. That tl)6 
'^ ministers of the parochin^ the prihdpally ref|;enti| 
^^ and professours within colledges, and Blasters and 
'' doctors of schooles, be tryed concemingthe souAi^ 
^' ness of their judgement in matters of religion^ their 
^ abilitie for discharge of their callings &c. ; and this 
<< visitation of coUedges to be by way of commission 
^* from the general assembly.'"* Tht colleges of Old 
Aberdeen and Glasgow appear to have been tiib 
most refractory ; and, accordingly, committees ikreit 
appointied to visit both. It does not appear that the 
university of Edinburgh was visited at that time ; 
probably because they had cheerfiilly sent eommis^ 
sioniers. who were known to be well affected td the 
cause, t It is a gross mistake, which haft been 
] studiously propagated, that talents and learning Wetle 
confined to those who opposed the cov^naint. The 
truth is, the clergy, who coalesced with the measiMnes 
approved of by the bishops, were far infetior in poiiit 
of literary acquirements to many of the members of 
this assembly. Ramisay, Rollock, Colvine, Hender- 
aoB, and Baillie, beisdes many others, were an honour 
to any church ; and were the first to declare their 
firm adherence to those liberal principles which 
constitute the best vindication of the revolution of 

* Fid. Acts of Assembly, Ap. An. 

f Priocipsl Adamsoa was cospuniisionerfor Ecliaburgh College^-^ 
Coyac, Regist. vol. xv. p. JQ. 
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\ l688t aiid to which we are indebted for our invatu* 
: iMe civil privileges. Tlie earnest desire they discover* 
} ed for the general dissemination of knowledge, and 
for procuring to the poorest in the country access to 
the principles of learnings demands the gratitude of 
posterity. It is to them that we must ascribe the in«^ 
stitution, in its full extent, of our parochial schools, 
and the cafe by which pernicious errors have been 
prevented from being propagated in our seminaries. 
The warlike attitude which the king's army and 
navy assumed towards Scotland, in 1639, at first 
alarmed the abettors of the covenant. They had 
formed, however, the determination to defend their 
own cause; and multitudes i-ep^ired to their standard 
from all partis of the country. The tumults which 
ensued, were not only such as are common to every 
civil war, but all the more violent passions which 
religious zeal commonly calls into action were in full 
exercise. The object of the royalists evidently was 
to get possession of Edinburgh ; and the consterna- 
tion which this excited in the breasts of the peaceable 
inhabitants, can be more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. One of the effects which it produced was, 
that the students at the college were dispersed, the 
gates shut, and no business of any kind transacted 
within the city. Peace, however, was for a short 
time obtained ; and the conditions were signed at 
punse between the king and the covenanters. 

Meanwhile, the patrons of the university, and 
those who were interested in its prosperity, were 
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busily employed in contriving means by whick iU 
vespectability and usefulness Alight be increaseid. 
The peculiar duties of rector had never been properly 
defined in the university, and no office-bearer invest- 
ed with his functions had been annually elected. At 
this critical conjuncture of affairs, it: wlis thought 
proper to revive this office; and I entertain no doubt 
that the leading motive which occtoioned this resolu- 
tion waS| that a vigilant eye might be kept over the 
economy of the college, and tliat nothing hostile 
to the measures of the popular party should be per« 
mitted within its walls* Previous, indeed, to thU 
date, the patrons visited the college annually ; but 
do not appear to have entered very minutely into the 
business of the university. In 1640, however, the 
town council ordained, '* that a rector shall be chosen 
'^ yearly, on the 1st of December, with six assessors, 
as assistants ; two of the council, two of the town's 
ministers, and two of the members ofihe college." 
The rector was to be formally sworn into his office, 
in the presentee of the council, ministers, and stu* 
dents. 

The following regulations are extracted from the 
register of the town council : 

*' I. That all the rectors wyselie and cairfullie con- 
V sider what things may serve for the guid education 
*^ of the youth, and for the floorishing estaitt of the 
** colledge, whether iq the rents or buildings, or in 
^^ ordering of the roasters, professors, and students. 
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^ He sail be the eye of the counsall of the town for 

^* universall inspectioan, and as the mouth of the 

^ colledge for giving informatiouni and delivering 

^* such overtures to the counsall as himself and his 

^' assessors shall find convenient. 

^ 11. He sail be cairfuU that nather the principal!, 
^' professors, nor regents, nor any uther member of 
'' the said colledge, be deBcient in thair duty, pre- 
<< scry vit be the lawis and stattutis of the colledge. 
^ He sail advise them, and, if need be, he sail admo«- 
^ nish them, bot with that respect which is dew to 
^' thair plaices ; and in caice they amend not what 
^ he judges amiss, he sail, after the second admoni* 
'* tioun, mak the matter known to the couosall of 
** the town* 

" III. The rector and his assessors sail cognosce 

^ and judge of all complaints and debaites, not pro^ 

''per fcH* the civill nor ecclesiastical jurisdictioun, 

** which sail happin to aryse amongst anie of the 

''pryme masters of the colledge, or amongst the 

*^ principall, professors, or regents, or anie of them; 

'' as also, of such complaints and debaitts as may 

'' aryse betwixt anie of the students of philosophie 

^ or anie of the students of divinity, or betwixt anie 

'' of these and the students of anie other professioun, 

'' or betwixt anie of the students of the professiouns 

^ amongst themselflSs ; he sail labour to compose 

^' them justlie, and without scandal; but so that it 

** sail be lawful for anie of the pairtyes to appeal to 

** the town counsall^ 
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^* IV. The lector sail have in his dUiStodie the nu^ 
^' tricular of the coUed^e^ coBtaioing the names, of 
^'' all the studeot^^ of whatsumevir profbssioaiii whOy 
** at their entriei sail sweir and subscryve in his pre- 
*' sence^ and in presence of the principall and regents 
^ of the class, if he sail be an student of philosophie; 
^' and if he be an student of any other professioim; 
'' in presence of the principall and professor of the 
^' said prafessioun, in obedience to the lawis and or* 
^ ders of the coUedgCi with their fidelitie and fer* 
^* wardness for advancing the interest thakof all the 
<< dayis of thair lyfFes ; and immediatelie before tbej 
** ressaive the degrie, sail appear in the common halfi 
*' sweir and subscryve the confessioun of faith^as it is 
*^ prescryved be the laitt General Assemblie held at 
^' Edinburgh, ane thousand six hundreth thretie^nine 



** zeires. 



" V. The rector sail have ane register of the 
^^ names of the benefactors, with the expressioun of 
^' their particular beneficence, whether it be in lands, 
'' rents, sommes of money, buiks, or any other way 
^' of liberalitie, that thair may be preserved thai ho- 
*^ nourable commemoratioun of them, that may be 
^^ maid at such solemne tymes as sail be thocht fitt, 
^^ that others may be moved to follow their laufdabfc 
<' exampill. 

'* VL The rector sail ressaive from the connsalt 
^ ane transumpt of the whole rentall and sommes of 
^* money belonging to the said colledge, subscryvit 
'^ with the hand of the common clerk, that he may 
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** ty^Iie adTiae how far it may extnd, and be em- 
* ployed fin' the weill of the colledge, at the will of 
^ihe cavmalL 

^ YIL The rector sail not onlie be present at the 
^ Bcdeme meetings of the colledge, hot also sail he 
" hiYhed fay the preses to begin and g:oe before the 
^^rertin all the publick disputes of phflosophie and 
^dnrmity; anent all and sundrie of which parti* 
" cukn, and eyerie ane of them, conteinet in the 

* articles above written^ the saids Provcst, Baillicsi 

* Counsall, and Deacones of crafts, Patroanes of the 
"said colledge, grants and gives, be thir presents, to 
"the rector presentlie and hekefter to be chosen, 
" thair fall power and ample coinmissioun, for doeing 
" and exerceising the haill particulars conteynit in the 
" articles above written, in manner therein sett doun^ 
" ak iully and frielie as they micht do themselffis^ 
" in all respects."* 

These duties are similar to those which the rectors 
rfother universities are expected to perform. They 
are sufficiently laborious ; and the proper execution 
of an office of so great trust and power, would re» 
qnire a man of no ordinaiy abilities, besides being 
possessed of great prudence and discretion. 

The person who was chosen rector at this time 
was the celebrated Mr Alexander Henderson, who 
kcted so conspicuous a part in the management of 

* Counc« Re^bt. toI. sv. p. 113; 
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Scoti»h afiairsy dian whom none mote fit could have 
been found* I ha^re not been able to discover the 
place of his nativity ; but he was educated at the 
university of St Andrews. He waa bom in 1588| 
and was very early dedicated to the church. Of hit 
early history very little is known, e&cepthig ihat^ 
when he first began his ministry, he was attached to 
episcopacy ; a circumstance wbkh perhaps rendered 
him^ when he changed his sentimentsi more tolerant 
to those who difiered from him respectrng church 
government^ than many of his brethren^ He who 
is represented to have convinced him of presbytery 
being the only scriptural form of church goverur 
ment was Mr Robert Bruce of Kinnairdy the most 
celebrated preacher of his time, a man of independent 
fortunoi who had warmly espoused the doctrines of 
the early reformers. The calvinistic sentiments 
of Bruce corresponded with those of Henderson ; 
and, as the prelates had taken a very different view 
of some of the leading doctrines of Scripture^ it is 
probable that, though unconsciouriy to himself, he 
was predisposed to listen with attention to what could 
be advanced in favour of presbytery. He was first 
appointed minister of Leuchars in Fife ; and, even in 
that obscure situation, had acquired so great as- 
cendancy among his brethreui and was so much 
respected for his talents, that he was chosen modera* 
tor of the celebrated assembly which met at GUsf 
gow in 1638. He acquitted himself with great 
ability and address in that very difficult situation ; 
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andy what is extraordinary, retained the esteem of 
both parties. In the succeeding assembly, his Ma* 
jesty*s Commissioner proposed that he should be con^ 
tinued as moderator ; but he rejected this proposi- 
tion, as ipconsistent with tile ' constitution of the 
church. He was admitted one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh in 1638; and, in a short time afterwardsi 
was promoted to what was called in those days 
First or King's Minister. He was the oracle of the 
party ; and was employed by them in conducting 
many difficult affairs both of church and state. 
When at Newcastle, in 1646, Charles I. entered into 
a controversy with him respecting church govern* 
ment, which is published. It produced no effect 
upon either party ; but though he was very firm in 
defending his principles, he did not on that account 
forfeit the king's favour ; for, in his last letter to Mt 
Henderson, he thus expresses himself. *^ For in» 
^^ stance, I think you the best preacher in New* 
'* castle ; yet I believe you may err ; and possibly a 
'* better preacher may come ; but, till then, must re- 
*^ tain my opinion*'' Hd was a man of a very com* 
posed temper, master of the learning of the times^ 
of a very ready elocution, and one of the best de» 
baters in the assembly, as well as a very popular 
preacher. He was one of tlie commissioners to the 
Westminster Assembly. His works are not numeromiy 
consisting principally of sermons preached upon 
public occasions* He felt his health rapidly decUn* 
ing when at Newcastle with the king ; and, there- 
Vol. L w 
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fore, returned to his native country by sea, beingf 
unable to undergo the fatigue of the journey by 
land, and died upon ipth August 1646, about a 
month after his arrival, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age^ much lamented by both parties. There is a 
▼cry good portrait of him in the library, which ex* 
presses that benignity of nature for which his con* 
temporaries describe him to have been so remarkable. 
So violent was the spirit of dissension in those days, 
that, when the episcopal party got the ascendency, 
tbejr raced the inscription from the tombstone which 
was erected to his memory in the Gray Friars church- 
yard by his nephew, George Henderson** This^ 
however, ought not to be ascribed to any other 
cause than to the rude manners of the age. 

Notwithstanding the numerous avocations of Mr 
Henderson, he did not neglect his duty as rector of 
the college. He exerted himself to the utmost of 
his power in promoting its prosperity. He, together 
with some of his colleagues, borrowed upwards of 
L.1000, which was expended in adding to and im- 
proving the buildings* His influence was so great in 
the country, that, during the term of his rectorships 
the citizens of Edinburgh seem to have been emu- 
lous of each other in contributing to the accommo* 
dation of the members of the univerMty. Additional 
buildings were erected ; and access to the collie, 

* Theit ii sp accurate copy of thh inacripliaii, in nunmscripl, in 
thelilsriry. The copy in Msitismfii Hist, of Edio. is inconcct ia 
se?eral phcev. 
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which had heed hitherto incommodiduSi WW mtich 
bnprovecL In consequence of the recomniendatiolk 
of Mr Robert Douglas,* Dr Robert Johnstone^ an 
eminent physician in London, distinguished himsdf by 
his benefactions to the university^ both in enlarging 
the buildings and increasing the library. The other 
colleges of Scotland were founded by individuals ; 
and fiinds^ which were considered as sufficient, were 
provided for their permanent establishment. That 
of Edinburgh, however, increased by almost imper^ 
ceptible degprees, and derived the small capital which 
it possesses from an infinite number of different quar^ 
ters. The citizens conceived themselves to be much 
interested in its prosperity ; and assistunce was re* 
ceived £nom individuals who, though not devoted to 
literature themselves, felt an honourable pride in wit* 
nessing the increasing reputation of the university 
of their native city^ 

A more than mdinary solicitude pervaded the lead* 
ing men of the nation at this time, and particularly the 
clergy, to render the revenues of the universities bet^ 
ter able to afford a suitaUe maintenance to those who 
taught in them^f It is justly observed, in the act refer-' 
red to^ ** that the good estate both of the kirk and 
^' commonwealth depends mainly upon the flourishing 
^' of universities and colleges as the seminaries of 
*' both; which cannot be expected^ unless the poor 

* A portrait of Mr Dotfgktt ii in tker libnny, pVaiMlted by kb 
gniid*d«og|iteF, 2M May t70a 

f Acts of Aasem. sess. 9. Aug. 3. l641. 

MS 
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'' means which tbey hvLve, be bdped, and aufficient 
'^ revenues be provided for them, and the same well 
" employed : Therefore, that out of the rent* of pre- 
^' lacies, coUegiat or chapter-kirks, or such like, a 
^' sufficient maintenance be provided for a competent 
'' number of professors, teachers, and bursers in all 
'^faculties, and especially in divinity; and for up* 
** holding, repairing, and enlarging the fabrick of the 
^^ colledges, furnishing libraries, and such like good 
^^ uses, in every university and colledge,** It is almost 
unnecessary to observe^ that the turbulence of the 
times prevented this laudable and generous resoln*. 
tion from producing the good effects which were in- 
tended. Whether the representation was evdr com* 
municated to parliament, I know not; but there can 
be no doubt that no regard was paid to it. 

An overture, however, which was made at the 
same time, was carried into full effect; and, as it 
afterwards produced important consequences in the 
infernal economy of the universities,^-*in the coarse 
that was taught, as well as in the mode of teaching, 
it is proper that it should be introduced here. 

'^ Next, for keeping of good order, preveening, 
^' and removing of abuses, and promoving of pietie 
^' and learning, it is very needful and expedient that 
'' there be a oomrounion and correspondencie kept 
^'betwixt an the universities and colledges: And, 
" therefore, that it be ordained, that there be a meet- 
^ ing, once every year, at auch times and places as 
'^ shall be agreed upon, of commissioners from every 
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^ university and col ledge, to oonsolt and determine 
*^ upon the common affairs, and w latsoever may 
^ concern them, for the ends above Sjiectfied ; and 
** who also, or some of their number, may represent 
** what shall be needfull and expedient for tl^ same 
** effect to parliaments and general assemblies." It 
ought to be observed, nevertheless, that these meet- 
ings did not take place for some years ; for which 
a very satis&ctory reason can be asngnefl. The 
other colleges of Scotland were by no means so well 
affected to the covenant as Edinburgh. They had 
been long the seats of bishoprics ; and the influence 
which one in the situation of a bishop may be sup- 
posed to have had over universities of whicli he was 
er ^Icio chancellor, could not fail to be great ; and 
e^en though the current of popularity should be 
against the patron, it is natural that his tone of poli* 
tics should be preferred to that of others. 

The third resolution of the assembly was^ — ^* That 
*^ special care be had that the places of the profea* 
^ sors, especially of professors of divinity, in every 
^* university and colledge, be filled with the ablest 
" men, and best affected to the reformation and order 
^ of this kirk." Their zeal for able men was un« 
doubted ly sincere, if we may judge from those who 
were inducted to professorships of divinity ; but it 
must be at the same time acknowledged, that they 
were no less attentive to a decided partiality to pres« 
bytery ; and this discovered the confidence they, at 
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that early period, entertained of the success of their 
cause. 

Frequent overtures had heen made in the assemUy 
with respect to bursars ; but it is probable that the 
recommendations bad not been accompanied with 
the desired effects. In this assembly, however, it 
was judged fit that some plan should be specified, by 
which the objects that the church had in view might 
be attained. For this purpose, it was enacted, *^ That 
** every presbytery that consists of twelve ministers 
^< shall maintain a bursar, and, where the number is 
^^ fewer nor twelve, shall be joined with these out of 
'^ another presbyterie where their number exceeds : 
*^ Where this course is not already kept, it is to be 
'* begun without longer delay; and every provincial 
'' is ordained to give an accompt of their number ci 
'^ bursars that is constantly to be entertained by their 
*^ province at the next ensuing general assembly.** 
The evident object of the leaders of the church Mras to 
render their society as compact as possible, and to 
make it the interest of the inferior courts to superin^ 
tend the education of young men who had been 
nourished in the same principles with themselves. 
There is a clause in the same act, which I confess 
myself incapable of explaining. ^' No expectant was 
^' to be allowed to preach in publick without • the 
'' bounds of the university or presbytery where he 
^^ passed his tryals, without," &c. Universities, as 
&r its I know, never possessed the power of licensing 
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tny probationer* It is probable^ therefore^ tbat the 
certificate from the university was all that ' is in- 
tended 

The care of the churchy in providing proper pro* 
finsors to the universitiesi was very exemplary. In 
the assembly which met at St Andrews in 1648» it 
had been resolvedi '^ that in respect of tiie present 
^^ scarcity of professors of divinity, it were good for 
** the universities to send abroad for able and approv- 
'' ed men, that our ministers may be kept in their 
** pastorall charge as much as may be.* It is neces- 
sary to observe, that, from the beginning of the re* 
formation, a very close connexion had subsisted be- 
tween the church of Scotland and the protestant 
churches on the continent. The education of a 
derf^yman was conceived to be much superior, if he 
had studied for sometime in a foreign seminary. From 
the high reputation of Calvin, Geneva was originatty 
preferred ; but, when his doctrines spread through 
France, they were contented to repair tliither. The 
&shion of the times rendered every one who had 
taken his degree to be esteemed capable of deliver- 
ing lectures in that faculty ; and if he had formed a 
taste for this occupation, he was generally so em* * 
ployed. This accounts for so many of our Sootish 
professors having previously officiated abroad in a 
similar capacity. The rector, Mr Henderson, who 
was the principal director of the measures of the 
assembly, and who watched with equal care over 
the prosperity of the university, was solicitous that 
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the education of the candiciates for the ministry 
should be upon as extensive a scale as possiUe. The 
professor of divinity had been in the practice of ^v« 
ing instructions once in the week in tlie Hebrew 
language; but this was speedily discovered to be 
little else than a nominal function. It was therefoie 
resolved, that the professorship of oriental languages 
should be distinct from that of divinity. It must 
be confessed that, till of late, very little attention 
was paid to the language of the Old Testament 
Scriptures in our European seminaries. The drudgery 
of acquiring a knowledge of the Masoretic punctua* 
tion was sufficient to terrify most students; and 
though a few individuals might possess the bardir 
hood of attempting to overcome these difficulties^ 
yet the majority relinquished it as a hopdess pursuit. 
The patrons, however, were very desirous that tlie 
students might have it in their power to become ac* 
quainted with this venerable language. Whether it 
was thought that a suitable professor could not be 
conveniently obtained, who was a native of the conn* 
try, or that, in terms of the act of assembly cited 
above, they were unwilling to remove a clergyman 
from his parish, is not known, but tliey invited a 
learned foreigner to accept of the office, whose name 
was Julius G>nradus Otta The following is the 
minute of the town council concerning this transact 
tion. Q6th January 1649. — ^' The same day. Sir 
^ Alexander Clerk, provost, William Gray, John. 
<^ Trotteri John Pearsone^ James Rae, bailUes^ &c. 
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^ being oonveened in counsell, — ^The counsell, con- 
^ ndering that they had caused bring home Julios 
*' G6oradu8 Otto to be ane professor of the Hebrew 

v^ '^and orientall tongues, — theirfoir, they have thoght 
" good to take ane yeiris try el I of the fruites of his 
'' labor and learning; and, for his enterteinment, they 

r ^ allow unto him the soume of twelff hundreth merks, 
''to be payet to him at four termes in the yeir, 

B "Candleraes, Beltan, Lambes, and Hallowmes, be* 

n "ginning the first termes payment at Candlemes 
''next; and ordaines the treasurer of the col ledge to 
''pay the same, and it sail be allowit to him in 
" his comptis ; and if it sail happen the rents of 
"the coUedge not to be sufficient for defraying 
" thereof ordains the treasurer of the town to sup- 
''plie the same, and the same sail be allowed in 
" his comptis."* The public records do not men- 
tion any other circumstance respecting his history, 
than tliat he was a foreigner. It is well known, 
however, that he was a Jew, and had distinguished 
himself abroad (probably in Germany) by his pro- 
gress in literature. It was no uncommon thing in 
those days to admit those of his nation to teach the 
Hebrew language, from an idea that they were better 
fitted for the task. They were never regularly ad* 
mitted in the same manner as the other processors ; 
they were rather considered in the light of private 
teachers, and taught nothing else but languages. 

4 Coanc Rcgbt. vol. xt. p. SIS* 
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Similar instances are to be found in the history sf' 
the English and foreign nniirersities ; and, in Indii^ 
the natives instruct foreigners in the dialects of dri 
country, though of a very diiierent profession of it^ 
ligion. 

Notwithstanding the coromotions which prevni- 
ed throughout Scotland, both political and ecelesi^ 
astical (for indeed they were so blended, that it is 
impossible to draw the line ctf distiactionX the lead- 
ing men of the popular party were exceedingly a^ 
tentive towards promoting the interests of learning. 
The progress which they had themselves made must 
be considered as their chief motive ; and the reguW 
Uons which were adopted were worthy of such 
men as Ramsay and Henderson. The act of a»* 
sembly, in 1645, is too long for inserting in this 
place; but it is necessary that a brief account 
should be given of what it contains^ because^ about 
two years afterwards, its injunctions were obeyed, 
and various resolutions adopted, which not only re- 
ferred to the university of Edinburgh, but to all ihit 
universities of Scotland. Tlie plan which they pie* 
scribed was systematic, and included regulations re- 
specting schools as well as colleges. The institution 
of parochial schools in Scotland is a direct con- 
sequence of that taste for the dissemination of know- 
ledge which the first reformers possessed* But there 
is one circumstance which produced the efiect oi 
maintaining purity, and consequently stability, in 
these seminaries ; and this is, tbaX, from the time of 
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4rir first establishment, each school was under the 
iflnediate jurisdiction of the parish minister and his 
lemon, whose interest it was that the schoolmaster 
ahonld fEiithfiilly discharge his duty ; and that the 
jncsbyteiy of the bounds had an inquisitorial power 
to examine into the manner in which the school 
vss conducted; could prescribe what method of 
Inching^ &c. ought to be preferred ; or bestow those 
rewtfda which would stimulate a generous and en* 
Kgfatened mind to greater esiertions. The plan waa 
wiidy conceived ; and the incalculably beneficial ef* 
iects which have accompanied its execution consti- 
tute its best recommendation. It may be observed, 
bowever, that it was borrowed from Geneva, and 
. &nned a part of the constitution of that very singu* 
Isr republic, of which Calvin may be called the* 
feonder* 

It was enacted, that every grammar school should 
be visited twice in the year, by persons to be ap* 
pointed by the presbjrtery and kirk*session in country 
psrishesy and by the. town-council in burghs, with 
their ministers ; and, where universities are, by the 
universities, with consent of the patrons* It would 
appear that the practice of making Latin verses had 
been very much neglected. The assembly renewed 
their injunction that it should be revived ; and as- 
signed as a reason for the common ignorance of pro- 
sody, the little regard that was paid to this exercise. 
Schoolmasters in burghs, and other considerable 
parishes, were required to give specimens of their 
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skill ia poesie. Some disagreeable occurrences hi 
Iiappened from tbe teaching of the Greek languigr 
in schools. Those students who had made soot. 
progress in the knowledge of it. were desirous, whea. 
they entered the university, that their course should 
be abridged. It was found necessary to check this; 
and, therefore, though sclioolmastets were not into^ 
dieted from teaching the language, this was only to 
be considered as preparatory to tlieir entering tlw 
college. They were to submit to the regular contsr 
notwithstanding. The same regulations were » 
dopted respecting logic ; and, unless attended t^ 
they could not be admitted masters of arts. After 
some other minute regulationsi which it is unneces^ 
sary to specify, it was in the last place ordained, 
*^ That at the time of every general assembly, the 
^' commissioners directed thereto, from all the uni* 
^' versities of this kingdom, meet and consult to* 
'' gether for the establishment and advancement of 
^* pietie, learning, and good order, in the schools and 
^f universities, and l>e careful that a correspondence 
^' be kept among the universities, and, so far as ia 
^* possible, an uniformitie in doctrine and good or- 
'* der." The overtures respecting bursars were again 
renewed ; and it was ordained, that every bursal 
should have yearly for his maintenance L.100 Soots^ 
equal to L.8. 6s. Bd. sterliog. Considering the valm 
of money at that time, thb may be considered as a 
very liberal allowance. 

In the month of April this year(1645X the plague 
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again made its appearance in Edinburgh, of which 
great numbers died. The session of the college was 
on that account shortened ; and, in the beginning 
of May, the students returned to their different 
homes. The period of meeting was deferred till 
November. In consequence of the hazard of infec- 
tbn, it was judged improper that the college should 
assemble in Edinburgh. It was therefore resolved, 
• (bat tbe professors and students should repair to 
Liiriithgow, until such time as tbe danger was over. 
Thty were accommodated in the church of that 
tovD till tlie sul)sequent March, when they return- 
ed to Edinburgh, This was the last time that the 
plague raged in Scotland. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



of the CoUege^-'-Cammissianers from ik 
UnhersUks in 1647» and in 164^9^-^romwdFM Gjfi 
to the Unioereity— Restoration of Chark» IL— 
PubHc Graduation— The Lard Praooit dedani 
Rector — Principal Monro and others ejpelkd. 

From the year 1638» when the coyenanters gained 
the ascendency in * the church, every succeeding as* 
sembly had taken great interest in the education of 
the youth; and commissioners had, from time to 
tim^ been appointed to visit the universitiesi and to 
examine into their Hteraryi religiousi and, perhaps I 
may add, political state; for subscrfption to the 
covenant, though it was viewed by them principally 
in the light of a religious duty, yet it certainly con- 
stituted a most powerful political engine. From the 
unsettled state of Scotland at that time, however, 
these visitations frequently did not take place. It 
has been akeady observed, that the other three uni* 
versities were not so hearty in the cause of covenant- 
ing as Edinburgh. Under the sagacious administra- 
tion of Henderson, its fidelity was above suspicion ; 
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Md this appears to have heen the reason why, dui^ 
bg thb critical period, no visitations were appointed 
to examine into its state, though mention be often 
made of commissions to visit the sister colleges. 

The general assembly of the church of Scotland 
bav^ from time to time, exercised their undoubted 
right of visiiing the universities, and examining into 
their general economy, the manner in which disci- 
pline had been maintained, the books that were 
taogh^ the sciences in which the students had been 
instructed; and, in general, have ascertained the 
nature of the whole course of^tudy that had been 
adopted. 

The origin of this jurisdiction would, of itself 
form the subject of a very curious dissertation. 
In the former part of this history, it has been men- 
tioned, what indeed is known to evefy person ac- 
quainted with European literature, that almost all 
the seminaries of learning which exist in modem 
Europe owed their establishment to ecclesiastics, 
literature has, in modem times, been more indebted 
to this class of men than to any other. 

The right of visiting all seminaries, of whatever 
description, has uniformly been claimed by the Pope. 
It constituted a part of that jurisdiction which was 
annexed to him as supreme head of the church ; and 
he at all times possessed a discretionary power of ex* 
ercising it, either personally or by a deputy. After 
the reformation in England, however, this power was 
declared to belong to the king ; which seems to have 
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been recognized by all parties. Som^ ambitious pre- 
lates, such as Laudy laid claim to the same authority, 
in virtue of their being metropolitans;* and some* 
tiling similar is also possessed by the cbanceUorsof 
universities. In general, however^ the visitors are 
appointed by the will of the founder; but this in no 
instance supersedes a royal visitation, provided the 
king chuses to grant it. The objects of these visita- 
tions include an inquiry into the state of tlie funds, 
the discipline, literature, and religious principles of 
the community. In 1647) the parliament sent visit- 
ors to Oxford, and |Mointed a committee to receive 
their reports-f But the general assembly never in- 
terfered with the pecuniary transactions of the uni- 
versities, having always confined themselves to what 
was more properly their peculiar province ; leaving 
it to the civil courts to determine all disputes that 
might arise respecting the proper application of the 
funds* 

It appears that, about this time (1647)» considet- 
4ible corruptions liad existed in the Scotish universi- 
ties; for the commissioners represented to the asseoh 
hly»$ '^ That the overtures of the assembly 1645, 
*^ for the visitation of schools and advancement of 
** learning, were very much neglected/' The public 
acts of the visitors of the university of Edinburgh, 
appointed by the general assembly, are not to be 

* DumTs Eeclcfiastical Law, ander the title GMeg(u» 
f Vid, OxoDiana, voL iv. p. ^01* 
% VU. Acts gf AsseznUy for l6i7* 
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finmd; hut the foUowing is a correct copy of what 
took iplKC at Aberdeen on a similar occasion^ during 
the ckxirse of the same year ; and it can hardly be 
cJoobtefdi that there was little or no variation between 
tiiem. On this account, they are here inserted. 

" Aberdeen^ SUf May 1647. 

" The commissioners, finding it very necessary 
** that all diligence be used by the several masters, 
" for training up of their scholars in the grounds of 
^ religion, have ordained, and by these presents or- 
^ dains, tliat every master teach to his scholars, up* 
** on the Lord's Day, Pareus upon Ursin, dividing 
^' the same into^ four parts ; so that the whole may 
"be. taught tliem before the finishing of the stu- 
" dents their coarse in phibsophy. 

'* The commissioners, considering the laudable cus- 
** torn of the university, in conveening their whole 
" scholars every day at eleven hours, in the common 
" Bchooles (the whole masters also being present), 
" for conferring amongst themselves, and for obtain* 
" ing resolution of their doubts, &c. ; and being in- 
"fonned that, contrary to this ancient order, the 
** Hebdomadarius only keepeth this meeting, have 
^' ordainied, and by these presents oidain, the whole 
" regents to be present at this dyet, that so the 
"principal end tliereof be not frustrated, but the 
" students, by their presence, may be encouraged 
" and stirred up to further diligence. 

" The commissioners being informed of the great 

Vol. T. o 
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^' abuse^ creeped in in the whole colleges^ amongit the 
^' students, in speaking of English, contrary to the 
^* laws and foundation of the universities, which is 
'^ much occasioned by the masters their not punish- 
** ing of the said abuse as the fault requires ; dahere* 
'' by ordain the whole masters to take particular no* 
** tice of this great omission ; and that their discipline 
'^ in this, and in what else is amiss, be more vigorous 
** than for the present it is, as they will be answerable 
'' to the commission. 

'' It being represented by Mr William Douglass^ 
*^ professor of divinity, to the commission, that since 
^* he was now a member of the university* he and the 
'^ other professors in the said university might eqjoy 
** their priviledges in all meetings ; and, particularly, 
" that they might be capable of, and have a voice in, 
^* the election of the commissioner from the uni* 
** versity to general assemblies. Which desire being 
** intimated by the commission to the whole mem* 
** hers of the university personally present^ they did 
*^ agree to tlie same ; but withall protested it might 
*^ be without prejudice of any particular college; 
^* and that either in the privileges or rents and 
** emoluments of the old college, contained in the 
^' foundation thereof, or other riches belonging there- 
*^ to ; with which protestation the said Mr Wmiam 
** and commissioners were content* 

** Sic subscribitur. 

'' W. Daloushi.'* 

• Records of the College of Edinbttigh. 
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The jiealousy which has subsisted between King's 
College and Marischall College, Aberdeen, is welt 
known« ' Their vicinity, and the comparative small* 
ness 'of' their funds,, has often suggested the idea 
that they ought to be united ; but, perhaps, the in* 
terests of literature have been mor^ promoted in the 
north of Scotland, by these institutions heing kept 
separate. . Competition for public favour renders, in 
most cases, the teacher better qualified for the dis« 
charge of his duty ; and the public are consequently 
better served. This rivalship is very nianifest in the 
protest taken by Mr Douglas. King's College has 
been accustomed, in every dispute which has taken 
place between it and Marischall College, to claim a 
superiority, not only in -regard to time, but also 
from their charter being, as they alleged, more ample. 
It is probable, however, that the commissioners held 
their meetings in the New Town College ; because 
the principles of its members corresponded much 
more with their own, both in religion and politics* 

There is a circumstance mentioned in this minut^ 
which clearly shews that the two colleges were 
esteemed one university at that time,— *they sent only 
one member to the general assembly, and they met 
together for the purpose of electing their commis-^ 
sioner. At present they iend two, and the eleclioQ 
is separate. At what time this disjunction . took 
place I have not been able to learn. The only ii&^ 
stance in which, as far as I know, they now act as a 
body, is in waiting upon the Lords of Justiciary^ 
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upon the evening previous to the commentefllenti bf 
the drcuit-coart &t Abercteto* 

Mr Dalg^Iisbe, the only commissioner #hose name 
ifi menttOiA^d^ was an exceeditigly active member of 
the astern bly/iJBroai the timie of their fik^st meeting ita 
l6SB;. kid m^ that assembly, he sat as miniater of 
Kirkmabredk^ a parish then in the pretfbjrterV of 
Kirkcndbrigh^ btkt now in that of Wigton. He. was 
appointee} a^^eht for the choircfa during the same as- 
sembly,* r. ■■ : ■ 

Dnriiig this period^ great zeal previiileld among thd 
pre^by terfetv clergy to . pron!i6te the dottrines of 
Calvin, zhd^ in general, to instil into the minda of 
^is youth what thty esteenied as the principles of 
true re%ion; It Was enacted by the assembly, 
** That it werfr go6d to fexbort all the universities to 
^ be careful to take account of all thtir scholarsi cm 
'' the Skbbath d^y, of the sertaons, and of their le$«- 
^ sons of the catechism/ The Westminster Coil« 
fession had been sent from London to the commis« 
sionersof Uie kirk, met at Edinburgh in Ja&uary 
1647, and approved of;t and the arran^ment in the 
minute above quoted, in recommending catechetical 
mstroct^on to the studentSi evidently accotded wiih 
thie sentiments publicly announced by the assembly 
at Westmitister, The Larger Catechismi howeveir, 
as it is called, and ¥rhicfa was originaHy intended for 
public exposition in the pulpit, as has been already 

* fiaillie's Letl, vol. !. p. lip. 

t Fid. Act of Assemb. Aug. 164,7, Sess. 23. 



ffieQtfOBed, according to Ibc cmtPfH .^ • fofl^igp 
«hprcl)e% was Bot published uatil. Apni. 1C(49»^ 
!IliiiijD)i(y be ope reason for the cqtnmipalpf»eFs ap^ 
poiQtiflg Parens QpoQ Ur$iii tpbe taugbt;;.be^i4eS| th^ 
wiork waa v«ry popular among proteatanU, bodi ^t 
fiome aod abroad,t and was written iu tl^ l^tin 
Imogttage. 

Zta^bary Ur3in was tl)e disciple aod a faronrite 
pupU.of Melanctfaon. He was after wands professor 
of divinity at Heidelberg, in tlie PaliatinAte, and 
taught with great reputaiipn in that uniyersity* He 
was bom at Breslawi in 1534i 4nd discovered at a 
very early age the most promising talents. He 
atudied at Wittemberg, l^elpsic, P^ris^ and Zurich ; 
aadp from his talents^ conjoined with ardour and ap* 
plicaUop, he soon distinguished hiimay^» He died m 
15S39 when he was only fprty^^nine years of age» It 
is sufi^cient to add that, in the opinion of both Junius 
and Beza, lie was possessed of distinguished abilities. 

Pavid Pareusi who su/ccceded him in the profes- 
sorship^ apd had been his pupil, published a com- 
nimtary upon the catechism, which was also most 
favpurably received by all the protest^ant churches* 
Ur^in published two catephisms. That which was 
ordered. f^o be jtaugh^ m the Scptish universities, con« 
^ains pne husdred and twenty^nine questions, to 
iwhich are suttjoii^d very brief apswers^ together 

' ^ 'Stevenson, p. tlSQ. 

t Fid, '' Mcmita R. Bodu de Filii Sui Inttittttionei'' edited bjf Sir 
Robert Sibbald. 
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l^ith the prodfe from Scripture. These, it is evidea^ 
Were inteaded to be committed to memory* Tbe 
latter wAs much more short. The one may ]be called 
the Text Book, and the other the GommiButary. I 
am fiilly aware that, in attempting to describe the 
manner of theological instruction during this period, 
when the theoretical opinions of protestants, ia re« 
gard to religion, were so strictly defined, that I may 
be supposed to represent the method then adopted 
as too rigCNTous, and perhaps more so than it really 
was. But this is not the case. We are too apt to 
imagine that, in former ages, men were regulated by 
maxims similar to those which are most agreeably to 
our own feelings. The university of Edinburgh wad 
formed after the model of the foreign prothAant 
seminaries ; and such was the ardour with which 
the Scotish nation entered into the theological con* 
troversies then agitated, that nothing short of a 
complete acquiescence in the doctrines of the re- 
formed would satisfy the prevailing party. The 
state of society in this country, in conmion wit^' that 
of the other European nations, required this decided 
character. The morals, religion, and politics, of 
every man capable of discussing the question, were 
most rigidly determined, according as he favoured / 
the one or the other party. The Scotish nobility 
and gentry were, in general, educated abroad ; and 
those who frequented the universities were youths 
from. the middling ranks of society, who were de* 
signed for the church, ^nd had thoroughly imbibed 
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the principles of Calvinism. This they possessed in 
common with all the refonned charchesi as their 
aoavdited tests of orthodoxy uniTersaliy demonstrate* 
Catechetical instruction has always been approved 
of by those who were best acquainted with the most 
proper method of communicating knowledge ; and 
the economy of all the Scotish universities favoured 
this plan extremely. They lived in the college ; and 
were compelled to submit to the peculiar laws which 
had been enacted. The authority thus possessed 
over the students was consequently greater ;- and the 
professors could direct their pupils more effectually 
to the religious system which they themselves had 
espoused. Besides, the predominating party in the 
church were, at this time, exceedingly zealous in pro- 
pagating their sentiments. Pareus upon Ursin was^ 
therefore, admirably adapted for the purpose they 
had principally in view. 

The custom of assembling all the students at a 
certain hour, for the purpose of affording them an 
opportunity of obtaining a resolution of their doubts, 
might perhaps be attended with some advantages ; 
but these, it must be admitted, are very inconsider- 
able, even in the most favourable circumstances. In 
those days, (he students did not enter the university 
80 early as they have done of late years ; and, in this 
respect, the plan was better adapted for their im- 
provement. Still, however, it required the number 
to be small, before it could be carried into effect. In 
Edinburgh, where there are so many students and 
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different pirofessorshipSi it ia now altogether tmprio-^ 
ticable. The same professor IbrmerLy: carried the 
same claas of students through their whole course* 
Thej could, on that account, use greater freedoor 
with their teacher; and he was likely to indulge 
them more, and be on a greater footing of fkmiltart** 
ty with them. Resolution of doubts may be ob* 
tamed in our intercourse with equals or superiors in 
common life ; but a pupil, if he be properly disposed, 
always looks up to his master with diffidence. In a 
public ball, therefore, it is not probable that much 
business of this kind was transacted. 

The regulation respecting the custom of assem- 
bling all the students, at a stated hour, in the pre* 
sence of the masters, is of very ancient date. The 
hour appropriated for this was generally tliat imme* 
diately before dinner, which was elffoen hours; and, 
at last, this, though expressly commanded by the 
statutes of the foundation, degenerated into the prac* 
tice of one of the students reading some portion of 
any author which the regents might prescribe. 

Great difference of opinion lias existed respecting 
the best methods by which the most accurate know^ 
ledge of the Latin lailguage tnay be acquired. As 
usual, the contending parties have run into opposite 
extremes. Latin was the language of the church) and 
was consequently better understood by tlie learned 
than their own vernacular tongue. Previous to the re* 
vival of letters, the languages of Europe were in the 
most rude and barbarous state. The business of life 
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ttmld be traimcted ; but the coi:re8poiidenec 
tttraedy as well as their works» wis :Cooiposed ia 
Latin. There can be no doubt that the regular esta^ 
blished practice in all schools and universities, was for 
the youth to converse in the same language in which 
they were instructed in the principles of its granimar* 
The Portroyal noteodle meihade was, as far as I know, 
the first eminent example of a new course being 
adopted. Mr Locke, with all the aid of his great 
genius, vigorously exposed the absurdity of the prew 
vailing plan. But, in l647f this new doctrine was 
quite unknown. The elemen tary works of Erasmus. 
Bespauteri and Corderius, were in great repute in ^ 
Scotland at that time, and have never been surpass* 
cd since.* It ought to be observed, however, that 
the first elements of the language were taught in 
vemacuh sernume ; but Latin only was permitted to 
be employed in conversation.^ 

The history of the universities and of the church 

k, in modem £urope, and perhaps in every other 

civilized portion of tlie globe, very nearly connected. 

They are more nearly connected in Scotland than in 

any other civilised country called protestaut ; be* 

cause the general assembly have the legal power of 

inquiring into the economy of the institutions, both 

as it respects the mode of teaching, and the doctrinesi 

* FiiL Mr Ruddiman's Diseertation upon the way of teaching tho 
Latin toogoe» Edlnbargb, 1733, Svo,-^particttlarly sect ii.- 

f FitL the ** Le^ Schobe GiammaticaB Edioenu,* in tha Ap* 
{>^dix, No. IT. 
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whether rdigtow^ moral, or physical, which am 
taught* And that venerable court regularly. aneflOh 
bles. 

In the early history of the Church of Scotland^ 
when its constitution was 'not firmly established, 
much greater anxiety was expressed, and really felti 
for the prosperity of the seminaries of learning, than 
has been shewn for a good many years. The leaders 
of the party seem to have been well aware of the im- 
portance of carrying into full effect, in the seminaries 
of learning, the plan which they had found to be so 
successful in their public ministrations asclei^ymen. 
In compliance^ therefore, with the repeated injunc- 
tions of the assembly, commissioners from all the ' 
four universities assembled at Edinburgh upon the 
f28th August 1647« The following is a copy of the 
register of their acts. 

« 
** Conveened in the lower council-house these com- 

^^ missioners from the universities, as follow : Masters 

** Andrew Ramsay, John Adamson,- John Strang, 

'' Alexander Colvill, Robert Blaire,, Robert BaiUe, 

^* William Douglass, to consult about the affairs of 

^* the universities. 

** I. Mr Andrew Ramsay is chosen moderator, and 
'^ Mr William Douglass clerk. 

** II. It is agreed that there should be a register 
•*^ of the conclusions of our meetings, whereof there 
** shall be four copies, one for each university. 

** III. That our conclusions be communicated to 
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•ereiy university, to the end that their commts* 
^mners may come instructed to the next meetin& 
''with power to ratify them in name of their uni^ 
"Tenity. 

** IV. We did find that the acts of the assembly 
^ 16459 anent the advancement of learning and 
^ students of divinity, were generally neglected : for 
^ reniede whereof, we opponed that the general as* 
^ sembly should recommend the visitation of schools, 
'^ and the sending forth of bursars of divinity from the 
'^ several presbyteries ; and to appoint an accouut to 
^ be craved of the visitors of the provincial books, 
^ anent the observation of these acts, in time to come. 

*' V. Also, because a great part of the neglect 
^dodi lie upon the universities themselves, we do 
^' think meet that the commissioners, in name of the 
^ meeting, do intreat every one their own university 
'^ to be more careful in the observance of these acts 
'' in time coming. 

^ VI. We find it necessary that the assembly be 
*^ intreated to recommend to thdr commissioners, who 
^ shall attend the next parliament, to petition the 
I <' parliament's ratification of those acts for bursars of 
'* divinity. 

'' VII. It was thought expedient, after the patlia- 
^^ ment's ratification, to urge, if ministers might be 
^* moved to entertain at their owik ijharirei; some bur- 
^ sars of divinity, if it were ouIa by u^i.tributing 
^ one merk of the hundred of liheir sf i»M. 'i- vear!y. 

^* yilL It was found expedic;.: lo cca:/-: ;:: : ite 
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^^ V, It is thought fit that, when students are 
^ examined publicly on the Black*9taitie, before Lam- 
^mas; and; after their return at Michaelmas, that 
* they be examined in somie questions of the cate* 
^cbism. 

** VL That every university provide some good 
^' overtures, against the month of March, anent die 
^ speedy prosecution of the intended Cursus PMkmo^ 
*' phicuB ; and, amongst others of philosophy^ such asr 
^' Crassotus, Reas, Burgerdicius, Ariaga^ Oviedo^ 

f* Anent TimMng ofDhinity. 

'' L That every commissioner that comes to the 
commission or parliament, in Match^ from univer- 
sities, bring with them the order and form of 
*' divinity professors their teaching ; as also, they 
** are to shew what order their schools keep, that 
'' iiirther consideration be thereof taken fay common 
" consent. 

" '' IL That the visitations of the universities be 
*' required from the assembly and parliament ; that 
^ is, that they renew their last commissions. 

'* III. It is ordained, that the clerk give a copy 
^* of the pramusis to each university. 

** Sic subseribitur. 

" Mr William Douolass.** 

The members who composed this commission 
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- /* -i. <f hat evay Atudent subicribe the diatknisA 
^* covenant, with the league and covenant, upon 96m€ 
^9e\t day, after the same is explained^ itk Bti^Hish 
^ by €at principalis and the iogioal professon^' ,he^ 
^ aidetf^hat exptanation which private maaters * give 
«o£it* V 

^ Hi It is found necessary that theit be A Cursus 
^ Phihsophicus drawn up by the four universities, 
'' and printed, to the end tl^ the unprofitable and 
^' noxious patiis in Writing be shumied; and that each 
" university contribute their travails thereto. And it 
*' is lib be thoug;ht upon against the montii of March 
^^ eainnng, mx. that St Andrews take the meta* 
^physicis ; that Glasgow take the logics; Aberdeen 
'^ the ethics and mathematics ; and Edinburgh the 

physics. 

HI. It is thought that what is found befaoveful 
*' for the improving of learning in schools and col- 
^ leges be represented to the parliament ;in March 
**next. 

^' IV« That the comtnissioners that come next^ 
^^ from the universitkts, either to the commission of 
'^ the kirk, parliament, or alBSidinbly, comeinstmcted 
^^ to shew what course is taken with the students on 
^' the Lord's IDay, m. what account is taken of their 
'' Lectiones Sacra^ and of the sermo9S they have 
'* heard on the Lord's Day. 
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knoMTD that he was appointed by the Asaemblyi m 
]647) <>ne of tiie Foqr to ^hom the care of reviaiii^ 
iir rather reform ing, the psalmody then ia uae^ vis 
entmsted. The effect of : their labours was the ixh 
trodaction of the version now so universally employ^ 
ed throughout Scotland.* He presided over the uni- 
versity for the long period of twenty*keven ycars^ 
mz. from 1685 to 16^2. He must havef possessed great 
prudence and moderation^ to escape being involved 
in the factions of those turbulent times* . . His learns 
ing was extensive ; and his contemporaries iii£)na 
us that he was a jnaUt^very quick parts. 

Dr John Strang ^nesented the vntversity o€ 
Glaago^Ti. oV^ which he had been principal from the 
year 1626. He had thoroughly imbibed a taste fcHT 
the Aristotelian philosophy, and was esteemed ow 
of the most subtle disputants of the aga in which he 
lived, I have seen only two of his works*. . The first, 
*^ Of the influence of the will of God upon human ac^ 
'' tions;'' and the second, '' Of the Sacred Seripturer 
From his correspondence with Principal Adamspn, 
which is still preserved in the university of £din* 
burgh, he appears to have had good talents for busi* 
ne53 ; and his printed works shew that his principles 
were tolerant in a much greater degree than thoset of 
most of his associates, 

<' xix, et in Eundem Meditatiopcs.'* He also wrote an insqriptioii 
upon Buchanan in the Grey Friars church«yard, and procored his 
ficull, which is still preserved in the college. 
^ Vid. Act of Assembly l647, Sess. 25, in the Appendix, No* V* 
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Dr Alexander Colville was commissioner from 
New College, or St Mary's Collegei St Andrews, in 
which university he was then professor of divinity. 
In early life^ he had discharged a similar office in the 
university of Sedan, under the patronage of the re- 
formed ehurches of France. Besides delivering lec- 
tures on theology, he also taught Hebrew in this 
seminary, — ^the revival of the study of which lan- 
guage was much attended to by the protestants 
abroad.* 

He was accompanied by the celebrated Mr Robert 

Blair, who took so active a diare in the ecclesiastical 

and political transactions oinScotland. That Mr Blair 

Was connected with the university of St Andrews there 

can be no doubt. I have not been able, however^ 

to ascertain whetlier he was principal or professor of 

divinity. His character is drawn in the following 

words by Dr BaiUie, whose candour and talents are 

well known.f ^* Of all the divines that I know in 

^* both nations, I think none so fit for the education 

^* of the king's children [the children of Charles LJ 

'^ for piety, learning, and good manners. I have had 

" much experience of his singular dexterity in that 

^* art. The man is so eminent in piety, wisdom, 

^* learning, gravity, and moderation, that I think his 

* Fid. Qaick's Synodioon, pasnm* 

f Fid. Baillie*8 Letters, p. 247, vol. ii. This letter was addressed 
to th« £arl of Loudon, Chancellor of Scotland, ob 25th December 
164& 

Vol. I. p 
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^' employment would bring a blessing to tihe royal 
*' family and all the kingdoms,** &c. 

But none of the commissioners were possessed of 
more distinguished talents than Principal Robert 
Baillie. His acquirements were more vnried than 
any of his associates in this commission. He was a 
thorough master of those learned languages, a know- 
ledge of which was requisite for the honourable dis* 
charge of his functions as a clergyman. His ac- 
quaintance with the languages of modem Europe 
was more extensive than that of almost any other li- 
terary character Scotland then possessed ; and there 
have been few^ in any age or country, whose en* 
dowments were superior. A knowledge of mankindi 
united to an agreeable temper, prudence and activity 
in business, together with great moderation in his 
theplogical and political opinions, which, howevefi 
upon proper occasions, he defended in the most in- 
dependent, but conciliating, manner, — constituted 
him, in the estimation of both parties, as *the person 
who was most capable to be entrusted with the 
management of difficult affairs. In 1638, he was a 
member of the assembly, at Glasgow, which laid the 
foundation of the present form of church government 
in Scotland, as well as of the civil war. In iMS^he 
was chosen one of the commissioners from the church 
of Scotland to the assembly of divines at Westmin- 
ster. His letters contain by far the most distinct 
account of Scotish transactions between 1697^ 
]66S that exists. 
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Of Dr Willkuti* Douglas I know" nothing more, 
than that he was professor of divinity in King's 
College, Aberdeen, and the author of several small 
tpeatises, I liave only seen his Vindication of^ Uni^ 
DCfoiieSf which is writteiK-with great modesty and 
goodi sense.* 

Mf Zachary Boyd was the only other commis- 
sioner^ He was a very eccentric character, but a 
worthy man, and minister of the High Church, 
Glasgow. He had bestowed great pains and ex« 
pence on a Psalter, which he was anxious to iutro- 
dtace, but never could succeed. Being a man of 
property, the university of Glasgow partook very 
liberally of his munificence at his death ; but all his 
poems have never been published. 

The commissioners were undoubtedly very com- 
petent to the full discharge of the duty imposed up* 
on them ; and the zeal which they displayed, clearly 
shewed that they were actuated by the purest mo- 
tives ; and that they were anxious to conform to the 
instructions which had been given, two years before, 

* Its title is, '^ Academianira Vindicise, in quibus nqvantium pn«* 
** jttdicia contra Aoademias etiam Reformatas avemincantur, earun* 
" demque lostitotio^ recta proponitur. Aberdoni», 1659^ 4to«''— - 
According to Dr Douglas, there existed at this time the followiDg 
number of universities among the reformed. In Upper Germany, 
nineteen, — in Switzerland, four,— ^in Holland, six, besides other 
Uhutrious sthookf as Amsterdam, Middleburg, &c, — in Denmark 
and Sweden, two, — in Prussia, three, — in France, eight, — in Engi 
land, two, — ^and in Scotland, four* Making, in all, forty-eight 
universities. 

P S 
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by the Assembly^ in their overtures for advancement 
of learning and good order in grammar schools and 
colleges.* Several of the regulations in that act, 
however, it must be admitted, discover a decided 
partiality to universities, in preference to any other 
seminaries of instruction. Thus, it is ordained, 
" That neither the Greek language, nor logic, nor 
" any part of philosophy, be taught in any grammar 
*' school or private place, within this kingdom, to 
^* young scholars, who thereafter are to enter to any 
" college, unless it be for a preparation td their entry 
" there. And, notwithstanding of any progress any 
^* may pretend to have made privately in these 
'' studies, yet, in the college, he shall not enter to 
^* any higher class than that wherein due Greek 
** language is taught ; and, being entered, shall pro- 
'*ceed orderly through the rest. of the classes, until 
" he finish the orderly course of four years ; unless, 
*^ after due trial and examination, he be found equal 
^' in learning to the best or most part of that class 
^' to which he desires to ascend, by over»leaping a 
^' mid class ; or to the best or most part of those 
^^ who are to be graduate, if he supplicate to obtain 
^f any degree before the ordinary time. And also, 
'* that there be found other pregnant reasons to move 
" the faculty of arts to condescend thereto ; and, 
" otherwise, that he be not admitted to the degree 
** ojf master of artsw** The circumstances of the 

* Acts of Assembly, 1645, Sess. 14. 
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times perhaps required this enactment, as the S.coti»h 
universities were comparatively modem institutions, 
and had not assumed that systematic and determi- 
nate &rm to which, as incorporated bodies, they 
were entitled, and which is now, and has been since 
the revolution, unalterably fixed. The liberal prin- 
ciples of the present age render such restrictions 
unnecessary, and consequently impolitic. 

But the chief object which the commissioners 
(sanctioned no doubt by the assembly) had in view, 
was effectually to promote a cause which they 
esteemed to be of greater importance than any other. 
Religion was, during that period, more intimately 
connected with politics than it had ever been in 
North and South Britain ; and so tremulous was the 
balance, that there were only two parties in the 
island. The Scotish protestants were at this period 
favourable to the presbyterian form of church gor 
vernment; though there were meii of talents who 
could not in conscience conform to the sentiments 
of the popular clergy. There were few, however, 
who were even very decided in their conduct ; and 
so vacillating was public opinion, that those who 
have most thoroughly examined the histor}*^ of the 
church of Scotland, from the accessiion of James to 
the restoration, at least to 1638, have admitted that 
it was neither episcopal nor presbyterian, but partook 
of tlie nature of both. 

Previous to the reformation, the different districts 
into which the church had divided the kingdom of 
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Scotland, had been defined, and the refonBers seetn 
, to have acquiesced in the expediency of the arrange- 
ment; but, at the time of which we are now treat- 
ing, a most remarkable want of ministers to occupy 
those different stations prevailed; and this is miqiies- 
tionably the reason why the commissioners discover- 
ed so great anxiety that the church should enter 
with ardour, and be convinced of the necessity of 
instituting bursaries for assisting poor scholars in 
the prosecution of their studies. Both the chHrch 
and the commissioners agreed upon the expediency 
of the plan which ought to be pursued. The great 
object was to promote the study of divinity, amd to 
afford every encouragement to those who were quali- 
fied and disposed to prosecute it. In all christian 
countries, a similar method has been resorted to, but 
not exactly in the same way. The church of Scot- 
land was at this time a very compact body ; and 
presbyterian parity is the foundation of the whole 
system. It was much more easy and practicable, 
therefore, to arrange a mode of contribution, whidi 
should equally fall upon every member of the eccle- 
siastical commonwealth, than if it had been neces- 
sary, to make a distinction between the different 
orders of clergy which exist in a hierarchy. Besides 
the obvious nature of the plan, they had the example 
of the refiarmed churches in France, whose universi- 
ties were in a great measure supported after the 
same manner ; and with their internal economy they 
were very familiar. Scotland was at this time very 
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poor; and although the iiinds were not required to 
be ample, yet it was difficult to obtain a sum suffi- 
cient to defray the necessary expence. The Scotish 
nobles were, in general, hostile to presbytery ; there- 
fore little co-operation was expected, and less ob- 
tained, from them; and any allusion which was 
made was exceedingly distant. A call was no 
doubt made upon the parishioners, which certainly 
included the nobility; but this was touched very 
delicately. The ministers, however, were applied 
to in very plain language, and were requested to give 
" one merk of the hundred of their stipends yearly." 
How lung this mode of maintaining bursars continu- 
ed I know not, or even whether it was efficient for 
any length of time. The assembly of 1737 repealed 
the act for such contributions, and nothing similar 
has ever been enacted ; because the three shillings 
sterling per annum, recommended to be paid by 
each minister in 1756, was specially appropriated for 
the benefit of the Highlands and islands ; and the 
royal bounty has superseded this also. 

To give the recommendation every sanction which 
the law could afibrd, it was deemed adviseable to 
petition parliament for a ratification of the acts for 
l)ursars of divinity. Perhaps, in other circumstances, 
this was unnecessary ; but there had been no high 
commissioner sent to preside in the general assembly 
since 1644.*" 

* There was no commissioner to the general assembly in 1644, 
]645y in 1646 (the king wrote he could not send one)^ l647, l64S, 
and 1649. 
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The subject which next came under the review of 
the commissioners, was the manner after which the 
youth ought to be taught grammar/ that is, the 
grammar of the Latin tongue. This was only a re- 
newal of their opinion respecting the long agitated 
controversy, whether it were better that it should 
be taught in Latin than in English. They prefer- 
red the former method. As an honourable testimony 
of their approbation of the regulations adopted ia 
Edinburgh, the laws of the school and university 
were ordered to be sent to the other three univer* 
sities. 

Many attempts had been made to improve upon 
Despauter's grammar.* The commissioners recom« 
mended the task of interpolating^ that is, polishing, 
amending, or correcting, that celebrated work, to Mr 
Thomas Crawfurd, one of the professors of the uni- 
versity. Whether he ever accomplished this task I 
have not been able to learn. He was the author of 
that history of the university which was printed 
from his manuscript a few years ago,| and seems to 

^ Johannes Despauterius Ninivita was a grammarian of Strasbur^^ 
ivho devoted his whole life to the study and the teaching of Latin 
grammar. His Rudmen^a are short ; but the CommentarU Gramaia- 
tioi constitute a quarto of nearly nine hundred pages, very closely 
printed. The first edition was published about the year 1512 ; and 
in a very short time was introduced into almost all the European 
schools, both popish and protestant. It continued to be taught in 
Scotland, in all the public schools, till, it was supplanted by Mr 
Kuddiman's grammar. 

t By Dr Quncan, senior, the present professor of the institutions 
of medicine. 
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the pfolitical and religious effects of this association to 
beftilly detailed. That they contributed most essen- 
tially to the welfare of the state, there can be no 
doubt ; but the opinions of mankind are so variable, 
that it is difficult to decide, unless we happen to be 
folly acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
Case. 

The feelings of the different parties were screwed 
Up to 80 high a tone, that complete impartiality was 
not to be expected. The ruling party took the most 
effectual means to promote the popularity of the 
covenant, both in the church and in all seminaries of 
leaming. The principals and the logical professors 
were appointed to explain it, besides what the pri- 
vate masters gave of it. So that all the teachers 
were retained in the cause ; and, if they were assidu* 
ouSy their influence could not fail of being formidable 
to those who, in the language of those times, were 
termed malignants. 

The history of philosophy affords the most satis- 
factory proof that it is in vain to attempt complete 
uniformity of sentiment, the same modes of phrase* 
ology, methods of teaching, or philosophical system, 
in any school of learning, how enlightened so ever 
the teachers may be. The Greeks and Romans never 
seem to have tried the experiment. But this did not 
arise from their view of human knowledge being 
more extended ; but solely from their ecclesiastical 
system being less compact and more undefined than 
that of the moderns. The different schools andsects, 
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into which the ancient philosophers were dividecf^ 
were equally tenacious of their own peculiar systeift .1 
and modes of explaining it, as well as devoted to the 
authority of their founder. 

Among the representatives of a hody, not numer-^ 
in itself, who had all been taught a system difieringi 
in a very small degree, and at whose meetings the 
character of the university which each represented 
was considered by him as of the utmost importanoc^ 
it was naturally to be expected that they should 
coalesce in the opinion that a uniform course of in- 
struction should be established throughout the king* 
dom. Associations, upon so large a scale as Oxford 
and Cambridge, never could co-operate so heartily in 
the same cause. So many different interests needed to 
be united^ and, in short, so many individuals were re- 
quired to be consulted, that, independently of the 
competition between the two seminaries, unanimity^ 
how desirable soever, was to be looked for in vain« 

It is certainly of the utmost importance that no 
gross errors, either in religion or morals, should be 
permitted to be disseminated ; but, in regard to every 
other subject, the exercise of a liberal toleration 
ought to be granted. A perfect uniformity of 
opinion, whether real or pretended, is injurious to 
the progress of knowledge, and, consequently, to 
the happiness of man. How great advances have 
been made in every department of science within 
the last two centuries; and yet many well meaning, 
and in those days considered as learned men, exerted 
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[ftemstlves vigorously to describe the whole circle 
of the sciences, as if do addition ever after <:ould 
bive been made to the stock of human knowledge* 
Something akin to this seems to have produced the 
jdan of a Cursm Philo^ephkus^ which at this time» 
aad for many years afterwards, was the cause of so 
buch discussion in the Scotish universities. This 
was not indeed assigned as the sole reason. It was 
proposed to print it, ^^ to the end that the unpro6t« 
** able and noxious pains in writing may be shun« 
•' ned." This method of teaching philosophy seems 
to have been unknown to the ancients.* It was in* 
compatible with the enigmatical manner in which 
tbey delivered their doctrines to their pupils; and 
their instructions in oratory, criticism, and other 
kindred arts^ from the popular manner in which 
they were exhibited, rendered it inadmissible. The 
fathers of the church were equally unacquainted 
with this method ; and so were the celebrated doc« 
tors of the middle ages. It seems to have arisen 
out of the Aristotelian philosophy, the nature of 
which superseded the introduction of those rheto- 
rical embellishments, which the ardour of extempo- 
rary elocution is so well calculated to create, and 
that communicate so great pleasure to the auditors* 

^ As early, however, as the twelfth centary, it began to gain ground. 
The celebrated Peter de Blois condemned the practice, as little cal« 
colated to make learned men. — Crevier's Hist, dc llloiversiti de 
Paris, torn. i. p. 222. 
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It long continued, however, to be the custom in Htm 
European universities, both popish and proteatanl^ 
to dictate a Cursus Philosophicus to the fttudeat% 
though the Roman clergy have never introduced the 
practice of reading their discourses on theology. 
The established arrangement, of one professor cany» 
ing the same set of pupils through the whole of 
their philosophical course, must have also contri* 
buted to its adoption, as it saved him the trouble of 
composing a system of lectures for himself, if he 
were disposed to be idle. And to so great a pitch 
was this carried, that, about the beginning of the 
last century, it had become quite common for teach* 
ers to leave as a legacy to their successors the 
system of instruction which they themselves had in- 
herited. Several illustrious exceptions, however, 
might be mentioned. One of the most remarkable 
was Dr Francis Hutchison of Glasgow, who had the 
courage to travel out of the common path ; and his 
example is now generally adopted in Scotland. 

What effect was produced by the representation 
which was recommended to be made to parliament, 
or whether it was actually made at this time, is not 
known. 

It appears, from some papers preserved in the 
library, ^that, during the course of this year 1647, 
there was a considerable correspondence carried oix 
between Oxford and Cambridge universities and 
that of Edinburgh, chiefly on the subject of con- 
ferring the degree of master of arts upon gentiemea 
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ifbo had been educated in those seminaries. The 
Unsettled state of the country is the only account 
which can be given of it. 
So eager do the Scotish universities appear to have 
^ been to improve their system of teaching, their gene- 
mi economy, and to cement their mutual unioui that 
the commissioners again met at Edinburgh in July 
1618. 

^' Edinburgif in Academia Jacobi Regis, 
" 17 Julii 1648. 

" SBDERONT. 

*^From the Universities of St Andrews, Mr Samuel 
" RutlierfoFd and Mr George Wiems, — of Glas^ 
'* g(^f ^f David Dickson and Mr Robert Baillie, 
** — of Aberdein^ Mr David Lindsay, Mr William 
" More, and Mr Patrick Gordon, — of Edinburgh, 
' '* Mr John Adamson and Mr Thomas CraMrfurd. 

** I. It is agreed, that all the universities shall con- 
*' cur with and assist one another in every common 
*' cau^e, concerning the common*weel of all the uni- 
*' versities. 

" II. The former agreement is renewed, that no 
** delinquent in any college shall be received into 
" another college, before he. give testimony that he 
'^ hath given satisfaction to the college from which 
*' he came. 

" III. It is agreed, that there be required of every 
^' student coming from one university to another a 
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*' testimonial from the college whence he earner or 
*' from the regent under whom he studied, to be pro- 
^* duced within a month after his entry. 

*' IV. It is agreed, that it be proposed to eveiy 
^' university by the commissiouersi that there may 
" be an equal progress iu the course of teaching in 
" every class within the whole university •** 

'' Edinburgh, the igth July 1648. 

^* SEDRRUNT. 

'^ From St Andrews, Mr Samuel Rutherford, Doctor 
" Alexander Col vi 11, Mr James Reid of Pitjeithy, 
" and Mr David Sfeway, —from Aberdeen, Mr 
'^ David Lindsay. Mr William More, and Mr Pa- 
" trick Gordon,— ^(?/;j Glasgow, Mr David Dick- 
'' son and Mr Robert Baillie,— /rom Edinburgh^ 
^' Mr John Adamson, Mr Thomas Crawfurd, Mr 
^' James Wiseman, Mr Duncan Forrester, and Mr 
" Andrew Sutie. 

'* I. It is agreed, that, at the next meeting, the 
** commissioners of every university shall produce a 
*^ note of those things which are taught in every 
*' class In their university, 

^^ 11. It is agreed, that, with all convenient dili- 
^' gence, a draught shall be framed of the course of 
** philosophy to be taught in colleges. 

'' III. It is agreed, that the draught of the course 
'^ shall be one for the colleges. 

^' IV* It is agreed, that every regent be tyed to 
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" probtibe to his schoUn all and every pAit of the 
* aid coune to be drawn up, and examine the tame, 
^ with liberty to the regent to add his own con* 
^ sideratbns besides, by the advice of the &culty of 
^ the university. 

'' V. It Is agreed, that every univerBity shall handle 
^ and treat the parts allotted to them before, rij; 
'^ St Andrews, the metaphpics, dt Amma^ Porphyry, 
^ and the categories, with the proem ial Qiafstumes dc 
^ Natura Habiiuum et Logice de UnhcrsaU^ ^^ and 
^ the rhetoric ; Glasgow, the rest of the logics ; Aber* 
** deen, the ethics, politics, and economicks, with an 
^ introduction to the mathematioi ; and £dinburgli, 
'^ the rest of tlie physics* 

^ VL That, in the draught of the cursus, the text 
^ of Aristotle^s logics and physics be kept, and short* 
^ ly anagoged, the textual doubts cleared upon the 
''back of every chapter ; or, in the analysis and com* 
^ man places, handled after the chapters treating of 
^ that matter.* 

^ Edinburgh, 9Mk Jufy 1048. 
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'' SEDERUNT. 

Fiwn St Andrews^ l/lr George W^m%,-^r€mGiai* 
"gow, Mr Robert BaiUie,^ro«i Aberdeen, Mr 
^^ William More and Mr Patrick Gordon,--:/hw 
^ Edmburgb, Mr John Adamson, Mr Thomas 
^ Crawfurd, and Mr James Wjseman* 

^ L Aaent Uie cpiestion proposed by the general 
You L a 
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^ assembly, concerning the election of the commit 
^' sioners from universitiesi by whom, and whait per- 
'' sons are to be chosen,^ — It is agreed, that they can- 
'' not determine at this time, while the old acts of the 
'^ general assembly be searched for that eflfect Mr 
*^ Robert Dalgliesh, agent for the kirk, is appointed 
'' to deal earnestly with my Lord Advocate^ Mr 
" David Calderwood, and Mr Andrew Ker, to search 
** out of the registers of the assembly what hath 
'* been practised, before that report may be made to 
** the next general assembly/* 

(The course of study of the different unirersities 
was then read.) 

" St Andrews. 

^ That diligent students may attain to some 
^' measure of knowledge, not only in the Greek, but 
** Hebrew tongue, and in all the liberal arts neces- 
^' sary to be known -by them, and that they may 
'' have some insight in all the parts of Aristotle's phi* 
" losophy, — 

^* It is appointed, that the regents <lf philosophy 
'^ follow this course in teaching hereafter. 

^* In the first year, so soon as the students come 
'^ to the college, they shall he exercised diligently 
^' in translating of English into Latin, and Latin 
^^ into English, till the month of November ; upon 
^* the which day, the common Latine theme sbiU) be 
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^'gireii; and, the morrow alfter, they shall begin the 
"Grdek grammar, and shall proceed in learning 
^ rules and practices of the Greek language, till the 
" month of June ; and the remanenit time of tb^t 
'' yew lifter the month of June to be spent in learn<< 
^ tng i^e elements of the HebrcMr tongue, that at 
^' last they may be able to read the elements of 
^' iarithmetic, the four species at least. I > 

^ That these necessary studies be not neglected, 
^* it is ordained, that they be dxamined not only iii 
*' the knowledge of the Greek, but also in the read^ 
^^ iog of the Hebrew, aiidj>eginnings of arithmetic. 

^ In the secobd year^ the scholars, iinmediately 
^* lifter their meeting, shall be exercised in translate 
*^ ing Latin into Greek, and Greek into Latin, till 
^^ the toonth of November; upon the which day, thcf 
*^ common Greek theme shall be given ; the next day 
*^ after, they shall begin the ordinary studies of that 
** year at a logic compeAd ; and proceed in learning 
^' of dialectio, rhetoric, struetura arathnis^ witib thef 
^ practick of logic and rhetoricif 

t* In their declamations, till the first day of Inarch t 
•* at which time they shall begin Porphyry, and pro- 
^* ceed to the cvitegqries de interpretatione, andpriara 
*^ analytica ; and upon all th^e shall sustain €f)iamina-i 
*' tion. 

" In the third year, they shall begin the first book 
V.of topics, with which shall be joined in teaching 
^.tbe argument, or compend of the eighth book, and 
^ thereafter the Sophist Captions, posteriora analytica. 
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^* After ending of the logics^ they ishaiU. be taught 
^ the elements of geometry, the first two books 
^' of Aristotle's Ethics^ and five or six chapters of 
^ the third boolc, with the argument or oompend of 
^all the rest of the year ; also a compend of meta- 
^ physics shall be taught ; and last of all the first and 
^^ se<k>nd book of the arithmetic. 

''It is ako thought fit that so much time of the 
'' yter, Bs may be wdl sparedi to be bestowed in the 
^ practice of logic, about thetMa simples ei compath 
*-* turn ; and this exercise to be upon the Saturday. * 

'^ In the fourth year shall be taught the other four 
^ books of the arithmetici the books De Ccela, the 
^* elemeata of astronomy and geography, the books 
^ De Ortu et Intent u^ the meteors, some pirt of the 
'^ first, with the whole second and third boe^s Xte 
^ Ariitna ; and, if so much time may be spared, some 
^ compend of anatomy. = 

'^ Because the diting of long notes have in time 
** past proved a hindrance,^ not only to other neces- 
^' sary studies, but also to a knowledge of the text 
^ itself, and to the examination of such things as are 
^' ta,ught^ it is therefore seriously recommended by 
*' the (Commissioners to the dean and faculty of arts, 
^ that the regents spend not so much time in diting 
'' of their notes ; that no new lesson be taught till 
^ tjbe former be examined; 

*• That every student have the text of Aristotle in 
^ Greek ; and that the regent first analyse the text 
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*' ma Moe, and there^lter give the 3aiife tiicrtof in 
"writing." 



'< Qmrsei taught yearfy in the King's CaUq^pf 

** jlierdeen. 

^'The cdlege sitteth <fown in the beginning of 
'^ October ; and, for the space of a months till the 
'' students be well conveened, both masters and 
'^ scholai's are ejtercised with repetitions and exatni*^ 
^' nations ; which being donei the courses are begun 
*' about the first or second day of November. 

^^ To the first class is taught Clenard with Antei* 
*' signanus, the greatest part of the New Testament, 
f^ Basilius M. his epistle, an oration of Isocrates, 
** another of Demosthenes, a book of Homer, Phocy« 
** lides, some of Nonnus« 

'^ To the second class, Rami Diakctica^ VassH 
*' Bhetorica, some elements of arithmetic, Porphyry^ 
"Aristotle his Categories de Ifit^rpreiatimCf dnd 
^^ prior analytics, both text and questioniu 

^^ To the third class, the rest of the Logics^ two 
^ first books of the Ethics, five chapters bf the third, 
'' with a compend of the particular writes. The first 
'^ five books of the general physics, with son\e ele* 
" metits of geometry* 

<^ To the fourth classy the books De Cah, JM 
^* Ortu et Interitu, De Amma^ De Meteeris^ Splktra 
*^ Jaannis de Sacrabasco^ .with some beginnings of 
<< geography, and insiglrt in the globes and mMp% 
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:: >< This to be undi»^tood * ordinarily, aad in peace-^ 
" able times. 

^^ (Curses taught yearfy in the Marishal Cotkge 

**at Aberdeen. 

^* Unto those of the first class is taught Cle- 
^ narduSy Antesignanus bis Grammar ; for orations, 
^' two of Demosthenes, one of Isocpates ; for poets, 
^ Phocylides, and some portion of Homer, with the 
*^ whole New Testament. 

*^ Unto the second class, a brief compend of the 
** Logics, the text of Porphyry, and Aristotle*s Or- 
^' ganon, accurately explained ; the whole questions 
•* ordinarily disputed to the end of the demonstra- 
^ tions. 

" To the third class, the first two books of Ethics, 
^^ and the first five chapters of the third text and 
V questions, the first five books of Acroamaties, 
f^ Quastianei de cmpositioneeontinui, and some of the 
** eight books. 

'** To the fourth, the books De Coelo^ De Oenerth 
^ytumej the Meteors, DeAmma^ Johannes a Saorabos^ 
** CO on the Sphere, with sopie geometry.** 

The course of teaching in the university of £dim 
biirgh has been already alluded to ; and is to be found 
at full length in the appendix!. ^ The same plan of 
teaching seems to have be^n followed for a consider^ 
^bl^ t^iB^- antecedent to this d^tCt 
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The two most celebrated new oommiAioiierft who 
attended this second meeting were Mr Sunuel 
Rutfaerflird and Mr David Dickson. They had 
both taken a very active part in the public transac- 
tions of the times, and were also in the f\ill confi- 
dence of the presbyterian party. The former was 
unquestionably a man of abilities; and was at this 
time professor of divinity at St Andrews. He was 
one of the commissioners sent by the Church of Scot- 
land to the Westminster Assembly ; and as he was 
a man of great acuteness, of extensive theological 
learning, and of a very intrepid spirit, he distinguish- 
ed himself in the discussion of the complicated ques- 
tions which were agitated, and keenly debated, in 
that celebrated synod.'^ Even his opponents ad- 
mitted that he was an acute dialectician ; and that 
he acquitted himself with applause in the public dis- 
putations which, in those days, it was customary to 
hold in the schools. He was an extremely popular 
preacher; and his various works were no less ac« 
ceptable to those of his own party. The collection of 
his letters was posthumous ; and, therefor^ ought not 
to be subjected to severe criticisim. His strong at* 

* The original records of this assembly pre still preserved in the 
library of Rcdcross Street, LondoD. Thiai institation was founded 
by Qr Daniel Williams, who took his degree of D. D. at Edinburgh 
in 1712 ; and presented to the l^bnMy» books, the value of which 
amounted to thirty pounds sterling* Redcross Ubrary belongs to 
the English dissenters, where thtir records of baptisms, &c. are 
kept, and their public meetings are held. 
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tadiment to presbytery rendered him hostile to the 
politics of the Stuarts His Zat /{«9 was, by piiblf€ 
tuthorityy burned at tbe cross of Edinburgh ; aad^ 
at St Andrevsi ** himself confined to his ebamber ; 
** his stipend sequestrated j and himsdf cited before 
^' the parliament/^ He had received an invitaibo 
from the university in HarderwycK ^^ Hoikindi to 
be professor of divinity and Hebre\^ ; but thb lie de« 
dined. He was cited to appear before tlie parlia- 
ment at £dinburgfa| to answer to a charge <^ high 
treason; but he died in March l66l, the very day 
before the rescUsoiy act was pas$ed»f 

Mr David X>ickson, whose early history I have 
not been able to ascertain, was, according to Galder« 
woodyj: minister at Irvine. In the year 16SI9 when 
great controversies existed respecting tlie most scrip* 
tund form of church government, he was, from tbe 
prominence of his characteri even then distinguished 
as -a leader. Those who are best acquainted with 
human nature will admit that, to be able to esiinsate 
the character of any individuali we must hare bad 
an opportunity of judging both from the impression 
which he made upon his contemporaries^ and upon 
the great mass of the community of which he formed 
apart 

Notwithstanding the eagerness with which eccle* 
siastical and political disputes were then agitatedi he 
conducted himself after a manner so becoming a 

* Baillie, yoL ii« p« 44& f Wodrowi voL i. p^ 7S« 

:( Cald, p. 789* 
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pr e tbytei iin minister, that even those who were ibis 
oonfideDtial fiiends of the tdministration of James 
VL albwed that he was diligent in his ministry.* 

In the yeaf 1640 he was unanimously elected pro* 
fessor of divinity in the university of Glasgow. He 
had an honourable associate in Dr BailUc^ who^ 
doubtless, contributed in a very high degree to im« 
prove the literary and ecclesiastic reputation of that 
M»iinary. Dr fiaillie and Mr Dickson conjunctly 
dischai^ed the duties of professor of divinity for 
eleven years ; and, from Dr Baitiie's letters, no doubt 
can be entertained that they placed the utmost con- 
fidence in each other. 

In the year 1650, when the kingdom of Scotland 
partook of that infatuation which pervaded the whole 
empire, and which was not occasioned by the cun« 
ning or power of one man, but by the favourable 
circumstances which contributed to his elevation, 
Dickson, who had thoroughly imbibed the princi* 
pies of the Protector, was then esteemed as a proper 
person to be preferred. His works of practical divi* 
nity are well known. 

Perhaps the history of no country can produce an 
exampleof so compact an association, in regard to 
promoting the cause of literature, as this of the Scot* 
ish universities. 

In the course of this history, we have had occa^ 

* Calderwood bas ^ven a more full account of DickMm*t early 
history, after he was minister at Irvine, than any author I have had 
^Xk opportunity of consulting. 
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sionto mentioni that, from the disturbed poltttcsil stitil 
of the country, the universities of Scotland were iiH! 
volved in great disorder, as it respected their internd 
discipline. In those unhappy times, the different se- 
minaries of learning took, and in a manner were com* 
pelled to take, a most decided part in all political 
transactions. The religious theories then current 
divided a great many of the students ; and as mof 
deration in regard to speculative opinion was. thea 
little known throughout the whole of £urope» it is jiot 
surprising that a very improper custom had prevailed 
among the youths, of leaving one university, and re* 
pairing to another. 

In order to prevent this irregularity, the commis- 
sioners determined to express their disapprobation of 
such a practice ; not only as it respected delinquents 
properly so called, but also to extend it to those 
who did not produce a regular testimonial from die 
university they had left. 

When the measures which more particularly in* 
terested the universities had been hitherto conduct* 
ed after so amicable a manner, it was natural to ex* 
pect that some attempt would be made to accom- 
plish iiniformity in the method of teaching, the books 
taught, and the philosophical theories then prelected 
on. 

On the 24th of J\ily, therefore^ ^ draughts of the 
courses used in all the different universities, as we 
have seen, were read, that of Gfasgow excepted. It 
is impossible, a( this distance of time, to ascertain the 
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of this omission. There can be no doubt that 
ocdlfge had been dilatory in presenting the plan 
•ftlie <sourse; and it is even uncertain whether it 
:was ever produced at all. Perhaps the reason was, 
that considerable dissension prevailed in the univer* 
tSiy at this time, in consequence of some disputes 
irhich had originated with Professor Colville; because 
the leading men connected with the collegei and 
\ who were commissioners to this general meeting, 
Wiere zealous in promoting the plan approved of by 
die other universities. Principal Baillie applied to 
Mr Spang^ his relation, then minister at Middleburg, 
for information respecting the course which was 
tau^t at Leyden, requesting him to send it over in 
bis first letter/ So that Glasgow appears to have 
been no less disposed for the adoption of the mea« 
Mire than the sister universities. 
. Notwithstanding the anxiety expressed by all par- 
ties to introduce one system which was to betaughc 
in all the universities, their endeavours proved abor- 
tiire. . There was indeed very little difference in the 
plans pursued by them all. Trifling, however, as 
these were, they constituted a sufficient barrier in the 
wiay of procuring such unanimity among the parties 
concerned as was indispensibly requisite before it 
could be carried into effect. No particular curws 
Was fixed upon ; and the different universities seem 
each to have followed the method to which they bad 



* Baill. YoL ii. p, 303, 
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been accustomed. Every professor, however, vi 
not at liberty to teach whftt books of sytftem 
chose. This came under the cognizance of the co^^ 
lege to which he belonged ; and, in the. ease of Edi 
burgh, the approbation of the town-council was^a 
necessary. The same project was afterwards 
quently revived, but never accompanied with 
desired reformation. So difficult is it to prod 
complete uniformity in matters that are perfectly 
indifferent 

Upon the decease of the rector, Mr Hendersoiv 
in 1646, Mr Andrew Ramsay was elected successoTi^ 
and continued in office for two years; but he was 
formally chosen each time. Upon the last occuioB, 
S7th December l647i the first hint is given in the 
records respecting the method in which they pio« 
ceeded in his election. Four persons were firet no* 
minated, Mr Ramsay, Mr William Colin, ministeni 
George Kincaid, doctor of physic, and James Bo* 
bertson, advocate. Out of these tlie towiHCoiiiicil 
selected one, who was soon after inaugurated, and 
took the oath dcjiddi administratiane. It it worthy 
of remark, that they were all chosen from the three 
learned professions. In the years immediately sob" 
sequent, Mr Robert Douglas, one of the mmirten (f 
Edinburgh^ was elected ; a man of an independent 
spirit, and who had espoused with unconunoB eage^ 
ness the principles of the presbyterians. It was he, 
as moderator of the commission of the assembly, that 
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■Mmed Charles II. at Scon^ in \651, as has been 
Ikeady mentioned.* 

I^F^ The text whicli he chose upon tbii occasion was taken from 

tjKing^ XI. rer« 12-1 7< — ** And they brought forth the King's son, 
and put the crown upon him, and gave him the testimony ; and 
diey made him King, and anointed him ; and they clapt their 
^^anda, and said, God Save the King. And Jehoiada made a 
^'dbipenant between the Lord and the King, and the people, that 
^tb^ should be the Lord's people ; between the King also and the 
^ people." 

This is perhaps the roost extraordinary sermon that any age or 
country ever produced. It is quite in unison with the temper of the 
times. The national covenant, and the solemn league and covenant, 
were in thoee days considered as directly founded upon Scripture; 
and .so hi^ was the opinion which was formed of them, that no 
CQDsiderBtion whatever could induce the ruling party in the church 
to refrain from pressing their indispcnsible obligation upon all* Com- 
bined with a great deal of enthusiasm for this cause, as well as false 
reasoning, the sermon contains many striking thoughts, as well as 
knowledge of human nature ; and evidently shews' that he was well 
acquainted with the state of parties in both kingdoms. The duty 
of a king is laid down ; and the enemies of Charles, and to kingly 
government in general, are expressly named witli disapprobation. 
The nature of a limited monarchy is described with tolerable ac« 
curacy; and some of the sentiments perfectly accord with those 
doctrines which were so popular at the revolution. The most 
angular circumstance in the whole discourse is, that the royal fiunily 
are not spared. The base conduct of his grandfather James is 
pourtrayed ; and he is warned not to follow his example. 

The mortifications to which the king was subjected were extreme. 
A iolemn day of humUiation throughout the Imtdf for the sins of the 
royal family, had been kept upon the Thursday preceding his corona* 
tion. Tet it is doubtful whether h» adverse fortune produced any 
other feeling, than that it prevented him from indulging in those 
licentious pleasures to which he had devoted himself. 
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The political and ecclesiastical state of Scoikil 
uras at that time so unsettled, that whatever god 
effects might have accompanied the adoption of u 
new measuresi hardly any of them were eVef penbitfe 
to be fiiUy put to the triaU The universities, air briii| 
the seats of learning, took a very active part in it 
discussion of the topics then agitated. And tlv 
circumstance alone could not fail to injure the prai 
perity of their societies. Little was done in 1548 
because the death of the king astonished the natio 
to such a degree, that almost every othef objw 
when compared with that melancholy event; a| 
peared to be of very inferior importance indeed* 

Previous to the era of the reformation, the H 
brew language was very little known in Europ 
The indefatigable labours of Reuchlin and the tii 
Buxtorfs, who had derived their tasted for Hebrr 
learning from the Jewish rabbins, had success(iill 
drawn the attention of the christian woriid to ti 
atudy of the Jewish scriptures. What they ha 
laboured with do great industry, in process of tin 
attracted the attention of learned ecclesiastics, i 
so much, that, in about a century and a hal^ pr 
fessorships were established in almost all the un 
Tcrsities, both popish and protestant* 

In most instances, the office of professor of divini 
and of Hebrew were united, though not always. Tl 
first person who publicly taught Hebrew in £di 
burgh was Dr Conraddus Otto, a learned Jew, wl 
received his appointment in 1640. How long! 



^itehal^d the duties of that professorship is not 

^nown ; but, about the time of which we have beeti 

living aa accounti the chair appears to have been 

iMcant. Mr David Dickson had been translated 

Aom Glasgow to Edinburghi and was now profes- 

(lOr of divinity. When he entered upon his new 

ilaboursy it was natural for him to wish for a eol- 

bLleague, who would both relieve him from incon« 

venient labour, and would at the same time contri- 

I kite to the greater improvement of the students of 

theologyi than it was in his power to do. For this 

purpose, it is probable that he proposed to the patrons 

of the university that his son, the Reverend Alex* 

ander Dickson, then minister at Newbattle, should 

be preferred to that chair. The proficiency of Otto 

in other oriental tongues besides Hebrew seems to 

have been fnlly acknowledged. When Mr Dickson, 

however, proposed himself as a candidate, a com- 

Huttee.was appointed to examine into the nature of 

his qualifications. Five ministers of the city of 

Edinburgh, at whose head was the celebrated Mr 

Robert Douglas, already mentioned, reported as 

follows : *^ That he was very fitting to be a profes« 

^^ sor of the Hebrew tongue, for instructing of 

« 

*^ students in the knowledge of the Hebrew text i 
^* but, further, they could not say that he was 
^' knowing in the oriental tongues, or fitting to be 
" a professor of divinity." 

The patrons- were satisfied with this report; and 
a resolution was accordingly taken by the council 
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of founding a new professorship^ which seems t»f 
have been materially seconded by iyppGcaiiam inm 
both the professor and students of divinity in the 
said college. Mr Dickson continued faithfully to 
discliarge the duties of his office for nearly thirty 
years ; and it is needless to add, that a professorship 
of oriental languages has existed in Edinburgh ever 
suice.* He held his office for a short time only,'dur« 
ing the council's pleasure ; but he, as well as those 
who have succeeded him, were placed equally upon 
the foundation with any other member of the uni* 
versity.f 

The agreement or contract between the lawyers 
and the patrons of the university, respecting the 
foundation of a professorship of the laws, has been 
already mentioned, and that this necessary branch 
of education was In agitation to be taught so eariy 
as li88* It has also been observed, that, from Gau« 
ses which are now unknown, their generous omit]> 
buttons were applied to a different purpose. It was, 
however, with their own consent, in 1597, that tbe 
money was appropriated to the establishment of s , 
regent of humanity and six bursars. ;{; The probabi* 
lity is, that, after examining the subject more nar* 

* Orden w«re gHen to «upefie4e Mr Dicjuon in l^TPy ^ ^ 
taking die oaths* Whether he eoiiiplied» or vat daposeid, a sot 
mentioned^ — Wodn toL iL p« 5. 

f This ar rangemieot was made iSd September l£561^-««Coiiofr B^ 
gist. vol. xix« p« 14& 
% Coujac. Bejiat voIJoci p. l6u 
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towly, all |>artieft were convinced of the necessity of^ 
ahd the advantages which accompanied, a -thorough 
knowledge of the Latin language ; being persuaddd 
that the foundation of an accurate acquaintance both 
with* the dvil and municipal law was thus more 
likely to 'be securely laid. They, therefore, agreed 
that their liberality to the college should be dispos- 
ed of in the way. of facilitating the education of 
sucli students as were devoted to the study of the 
law. Intrants to the faculty of advocates, and to 
the incorporation of writers to the signet, were 
originally required to have attended that class for 
two sessions. The latter, I believe, still insists upon 
a testimonial of the candidate's having done so ; but 
it is now. disregarded by the former, nothing more 
being required than to pay the fees, and to acquit 
themselves with approbation at the different examina* 
tious upon the civil and Scotish laws,-^no questions 
being asked what classes they have attended, or 
whether they have attended any. No liberty similar 
to this exists iji any European literary incorpora* 
tion. 

In l6S0, various consultations were again held^ 
respecting the appointment of professors of the 
laws. It is reasonable to suppose that the faculty, 
which reckoned . many able lawyers among its 
members, would not be indifferent to plans, which 
not only tended to improve the administration of 
justice in Scotland, and thereby to increase its 
prosperity, but which also nearly concerned theip 

Vol. I. ^ 
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own interest^ and their Inmour as a public body. 
An anxiety- very generally pretailed at thk time 
to increase the number of professors, and there* 
ibre add to the sciences which were taught in 
the college. The patrons made application to tbe 
jcommission of the general assembly, upon the 8th of 
February I65O9 for advice and assistance in thi8r^ 
spect This would naturally direct the attention of 
the public to a subject so in teres tiug in itself, and 
which all the friends of literature would be disposed 
to patronize. It produced this effect very apeedily; 
for, upon the subsequent 13th of Marcli, the magi* 
strates determined ^* to consider the overtures pro- 
^^ posed by the Lord Register, for establishing pro* 
'^ fessors of the laws in the college."* The nature 
of his lordship's office could not fail to recommend 
the adoption of such a proposal, independently of 
any personal qualifications he might possess of judg* 
ing upon the subject. Previous to the union of 
England and Scotland, he was the fifth oflScer of 
state in Scotland. The office was not repealed by 
the act of union ; and he had the charge of all the 
public records, rolls, and registers, and names of all 
the clerks of parliament and session, and the keep- 
ers of the public registers. It is to be regretted 
that the overtures themselves are not specified. It 

* Counc. Hegist. vol. xvit. p. 1237* This was the celebrated Sir 
Archibald Johnstone, Lord WaristoOir«*Beat8oo's Political Indeac, p« 
21& 
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k only nccessaiy to addy that nothing was done at 
tUs time. 

Upon the decease of Principal Adamson, in l65i, 
it was necessary to provide a successor. The patrons 
immediately proceeded to the election; and they 
fixed their choice upon Mr William Colville, with 
whose character and qualifications they were well 
acquainted. The election seems to have been con«» 
ducted very amicably, and with the full approba* 
tion of all concerned. Mr Colville (of whom we 
shall afterwards have occasion to speak more fuilyt 
because, in l66i, he was a second time advanced to 
the principality), for reasons which none of his con* 
temporaries, as far as I know, have mentioned, had 
repaired to Holland, and become minister of the 
&i^sfa church at Utrecht. The connexion between 
Scotland and the Low Countries had been very 
close ever since the reformation, or the declaration of 
their independence by throwing off the Spanish 
yoke. The Dutch were carriers to. the whole 
world ; and their meit:antile speculations were con* 
ducted upon a scale to which the history of Europe 
could produce no parallel. The transactions, in the 
way of foreign trade, of the English and Scotish 
nations were accomplished through the medium of 
Holland ; and no one was supposed to have had a 
good mercantile education who had not resided for 
some time in Holland, and enjoyed the opportunity of 
being instructed in their methods of cariying on 
business. This necessarily induced great numbers 

B S 
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to repair thither; and those who have been educslted 
in the same customs and habits, and speak the samd 
language, naturally associate together, and engage 
in the same religious worship. These causes, to- 
gether with the persecutions which the protestants 
in England had suffered under Elizabeth and James^ 
contributed in a high degree to found what maybe 
termed a British colony in the free states of Holland, 
where religious toleration was estaUished in the 
most unlimited acceptation of the word. Ghiirches, 
which were supplied by natives of this island^ were 
therefore erected in Amsterdanf, Rotterdam, Utrecht, 
&c. which have existed to our own times; and at 
Campvere, one of the earliest settlements, the church 
there was, at the beginning of the reformation (rf re- 
ligion in Scotland, incorporated with the Church of 
Scotland, and still continues to be one of its con* 
stituent parts. To officiate in one of these churches 
was the occasion of Mr Colville's residence abroad 
at this time. 

The invitation was regularly transmitted to Mr 
Colviile ; and he accepted of it. But, in consequence 
of some obstructions (as it is expressed, in the regis- 
ter), which are, however, not explained, the office of 
principal was declared vacant upon the 17th January 
1653; and, as Mr Colviile had given in his demisp 
sion to his church, and left Holland, he was allow- 
ed a year's stipend for his trouble and.expence ia 
coming from thence to fill the situation. 

Cromwell |iad not yet been elected proteator, for 
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this did not take place till 12th December 1653; 
but the whole government was under, his admini- 
stration : and at no period of British history had so 
great energy and vigour been exhibited in ^very de- 
partment of the state. He had the art of employing 
the most active agents, who were zealous in pro- 
moting his interests, and who spared neither labour 
nor expence in procuring information respecting the 
persons, sentiments, and habits, of the most insigni- 
ficant of the public servants. Statements of what- 
ever could throw light upon the principles of any 
functionary, or of those who were in public stations, 
were regularly transmitted for his information; and 
so systematically was the plan organized, that he 
possessed the earliest intelligence of whatever oc- 
curred throughout the empire. The universities 
were, during the whole of Cromwell's government, 
the objects of peculiar care and jealousy. He knew 
that the greater number of the members were dis- 
affected to his usurpation; and, as the education 
of youth was entrusted to them, it became, in his 
eyes, a matter of great political importance to de- 
prive such principals and professors of their offices 
as did not heartily comply with his measures. There 
can be no doubt that the obstructions above men- 
tioned, and which prevented the induction of Mr 
Colville, proceeded from this quarter, because he had 
formerly shewn himself to be a favourer of Charles. 
About the same time, and for a similar cause, the 
principals of King's College Aberdeen, of Glasgow, 
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and St Andrews, were denuded of their offices for 
non-confonnityi and others substituted in their f^lacei 
Upon the same day in which the principality of Ediii* 
burgh was declared vacant^ the patrons elected Mr 
Robert Leighton, minister of Newbattle, who was 
afterwards successively bishop of Dunblane and arch* 
bishop of Glasgow. The ministers of the city were 
present at the election, in compliance with the terms 
of the charter ; but they declined taking any con- 
cern in the transaction. '^ They mentioned, although 
" they were content with Mr Leighton, they could 
" not give their votes, because they were not clear 
" in the manner of the call." * They were, in gene- 
ral, partial to Mr Colville ; and as they had before 
given their sanction to his invitation, they felt a 
delicacy in rei>eating 'it. From the vigorous and 
peremptory manner in which business was then car- 
ried on, it is extremely probable that express orders 
had been sent from London interdicting Colville!s 
admission, and nominating a proper successor. The 
clergy were well aware of the hazard of opposition ; 
and that the sequestrators were authorized by parlia* 
ment, in the most ample manner, to put out and in mi* 
nisters aS they saw causcf A protest, or vigorous re- 
monstrance, would only militate against themselves; 
because they could have no doubt that, in case of 
non-compliance, the authority of the commissioners 
would be instantly exerted. 

* Counc. Regis!, vol. xvii. p. 36S« 
t Bailtie, vol. ii. p. dfU 
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licigfatxm scCTis to have succeeded Mr iMcksoa as 
nunister of the parudi of Newbattle^ and fitwi thence 
to hairfr removed to Edinburgh. In learning, in just 
notions of religion, and in true piety without osten* 
tation iff enthusiasm, he was not surpassed hy any 
of his predecessors. In the discharge of his public 
fiinctions as a clergyman, and as prifHumM professor 
of diviniQ^, and, indeed, in arranging and Conducting 
the complicated business of an university, he had 
few equals, and no superiors. He revived a custom, 
which had gone into desuetude, of once a-week de- 
livering, in Latin, a lecture upon some theological 
subject to the students of divinity and others who 
chose to attend. It seems probable that his com* 
mentaries upon the Epistles of Peter, &c. were 
originally composed for this express purpose. Though 
he lived in very troublous times, yet, from his pru- 
dence and discretion, he was enabled to pass a very 
quiet life ; and found means to be of great service to 
the students. After having, with great reputation^ 
presided over the college for about nine years, he 
was, upon the restoration of episcopacy in Scotland, 
promoted to the see of Dunblane; and, in 1670, was 
created archbishop of Glasgow. Four years after 
this^ he resigned his archbishopric, and afterwards 
lived retired.* 



^ His reasons for resigning his preferment are inserted in the. 
appendix, No. VI. taken from a manuscript in the college, but 
whether his autograph or not is uncertain* As £ur as I know, they 
were never before published. 
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From die peculiar coD^titvtioa of the uiuf 6rsity of 
Edinburghi ^nd its depeodepce upon thje p^^roosi . 
the latter have fifqueBtly useA liberties unkn^^vn in 
the history of any similar est^iishment. Thus, foj 
eitamp.iei they borrowed the college mace, ia 1631) 
and did not return it till 11365.^ The ii^aagi&trates 
of Edinburgh cquld be under no necessity of having 
recourse to this expedient for enabling them to make 
a respectable appearance in public, when necessary, 
attended by the proper officerSi and the insignia of 
their office. And, on the other hand, the publip 
business of the college could not be properly cch!- 
ducted, nor in its usual way, without the mace. At 
all public graduations, &c. it was apd still is carried 
before the prinqpal and professors. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to conjecture, that it was retained in tbe 
custody of the town-council for some political rea« 
son, which is now forgotten^ 

The magistrates of Edinburgh are, in the strictest 
sense of the word, proprietors of th^ college, of its 
buildings, its library, museum, anatomical prepara* 
tions, and philosophical apparatus. They have also 
from time to time deposited in their own charter* 
house the wi;its which belong tq the college^ They 
do not seem tQ have done this from the first. The 
earliest notice which I have observed in the register 
is in 1655; and " the writs, with an inventory there- 
^* of, are ordered to be put up in the charter-ho,use.''t 

5 Counc. Regist. vol# xviii. p. l60, f Ibid. p. 177. 
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!^%i8» .it ought to be observed^ id. often repeated after- 
'.yarda..- 

« In the course of the same year, some neiw arrabge* 
; laeiits regarding the humanity class were proposed^ 
1% As it had been originally founded by the patibns,. in 
i coDJunction with the lawyers, the' latter, upon the 
f death of the regent of humanity, seem to have recur* 
[ red to their original proposal, being more and snore 
convinced, by experience, of the beneficial effects 
which would result from courses of lectures being 
delivered on the laws in the university. As the 
funds were incompetent to support three professor* 
fillips, a suggestion appears to have been made, that 
the teaching of humanity in the college by a separate 
professor should be discontinued ; for, upon fid April, 
.*' the patrons were to consider whether the humanity 
" class should be kept up or not.*^ The only other 
method they could adopt was, to revert to the origi* 
nalpractice of causing the four regents of philosophy 
teach the language to their students, in the same 
way as Greek continued to be taught : and as their 
courses had now become much more extended than 
at the erection of the college, in consequence of 
the introduction of many new branches of science, 
this could not fail to add greatly to their academical 
labour. Matters, however, appear to have been 
speedily adjusted, because a regent of humanity was 
appointed a very short time after. 

* CouRC. Rcgist. vol. xix« p. 108* 
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The magistrates of tlie city were then iituch mi 
particular in interposing their authority, with 
to the conducting of the business of the Cdllege, t&ai 
they have been for a great many years. The pritun^! 
pal and professors did not presume, by virtue of thdf 
own authority, to appoint the time and placfe of ths 
laureation of the magistrands. The council, whb 
were always consulted, generally appointed two nf 
their number to meet with tlie Senatus Acadetmna 
relative to that affair.* 

During the protectorate, little encouragement was 
afforded to literature or its votaries. The Scots felt 
as severely as the other British nations the iron hand 
of oppression ; and as they were then only emerging 
from a comparative state of barbarism, the exertimifll 
of the studious and the learned did not product 
those salutary effects upon the progress of knowledge 
and civilization which they would otherwise have 
done. 

Cromwell, though no great scholar, bad, however, 
pedantry enough to wish to be considered as a pa- 
tron of learning. He was educated at Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; and such has been the violencie of 
party spirit, occasioned by this extraordinary man, 
that his apologists have not scrupled to affirm, that 
his proficiency in the knowledge of the learned lan- 
guages was considerable. There is no doubt of his 
having always retained a great regard for Cam* 

* Counc. Regist. vol. xix. p. 133. 
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bridge* In 1649*50| upon the decease of the Earl 
Bf Pembroke, he was elected chancellor of the nnU 
veraity of Oxford, when general of the English 
enny.* And Fairfax and he, when they visited the 
KUne university, had the degree of doctor of laws 
(sonferred upon them a few months afterwards. 
Whether the patrons of the college of Edinburgh 
ImuI received any private intitnation that the Lord 
^Protector was disposed to shew them marks of his 
ikvour is uncertain. The university of Glasgow 
partook most liberally of his bounty, through the in« 
terest of Mr Patrick Gillespie, a zealous republican. 
All its immunities and privileges were renewed, and 
others were added.f Presuming that possibly his 
' generosity would also be extended to Edinburgh, as 
the professors had complied with his measures, it 
Was judged proper and expedient to make the ex-^ 
periment. Dr Leighton, as has been already observ* 
ed, was promoted to the principality, with the con- 
currence of the Protector, and, consequently, was 
esteemed to be friendly to his government The pa- 
trons, therefore, pitched upon him; and appointed 
**a committee to meet with the principal, and to 
** deal with him for taking a journey to his High* 
'^ ness and council, for procuring an augmentation 
" of thei rental of the coUegc^J There is no doubt 

* Oxoniana, vol. iv. p, 209* t Statistical Ace. vol. xxi. p. 25. 
% CouDc* .Regbt. voK xix. p, 230* 
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of tiie principal having undertaken the joamqr}.)«^ 
cauft^ upon the subsequent l6th October, anothct 
committee ** was appointed to meet with the primaf 
^* paly anent such particulars as he has to infenD, 
^^ and to report" * The success of this missiooy 
every thing taken into account, was apparently con- 
siderable. Upon the S2d January 1658, they re. 
ceived a grant from Cromwell of LnSOO per annum^f 
The continuance of such a sum would have con- 
tributed most materially to the prosperity of' the 
university; but they only enjoyed it for a short 
time, the Protector having died, at his pabce 
of Whitehalli upon his favourite 3d September oi 
the same year. All his acts were rescinded at the 
restoration; so that this of course had no eSecl 
The expence of passing it at the exchequer aipouot- 
ed, we are informed, to 14^476. 16s. Scots ;;{; and 
it is doubtful whether the smallest benefit was ever 
derived from it. ^ 

Dr Leighton's zeal for promoting the prosperity d 
the college was very exemplary. Many changes 
had occurred in the directions which had been given 
to the members of the university, resp'ecting tbe 
place of their attendance on public worship. They 
were all liable to objections. But tbe chief aim 
which they all proposed to have in view, was to.fom 
such a plan as should secure the regular attendance 

• Counc. Regist. vol. xix. p. 253. f J^»d- P- 271« t l^J^ 
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of^ the students. Towards the end of the year 1658, 
'the principal, sensible of the inconveniences and in- 
;}itrious - effects which resulted from their being al- 
lowed to wander from one place of worship to an- 
othefi and being himself strongly impressed with the 
indescribable importance of forming religious princi- 
ples and habits in the minds of youth, laid a pro- 
posal before the town-council, in which he offered 
'^to preach in the college hall to the scholars^ in the 
•* afternoon of the Sabbath day, once in two, three, 
"or four weeks, per vices with the rest of the pro- 
** fessors.*^ From this, it appears that the ancient 
practice of attending the morning service of the 
principal still existed. The regents were most com- 
monly what is called in the ecclesiastical law of 
Scotland preachers of the gospeL It was therefore 
deemed adviseable to take advantage of their la- 
bours. I know not whether strangers were admit- 
ted on these occasions^ Though doubtful how long 
this exercise continued, I am inclined to think that 
it existed during the remaining part of Leighton's 
presidency. 

The industry of philosophers was never more ac- 
tivdy exercised than about this period. The discoveries 
of Copernicus, Tycho Brahe, Kepler, Galileo, and the 
writings of Gassendi (who was aided by the indefa- 
tigable PeiresckX communicated a new ardour to the 
human mind. What principally accomplished this was 

■ ■ ■• 

• Counc. Regist. vol. xix. p. 339* 
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die application of mathematics to pl^eicai of wli{oii|ii 
Bes Cartes may be considered as in a manner the w 
tbor. It does not appear, however, that the f^em fk^ 
$(fhy had as yet reached Scotland ; and it was only 
partially known in England, Sir Isaac Newton did 
not demonstrate geometrical problems by infinite 
series until 1665, and he was then only twenty-four 
years of age ; though it must be confessed that Ins 
master, Dr Isaac Barrow, afforded data for the dis- 
covery. 

Mathematics were at this time not very gene- 
rally studied in Scotish universities. Metaphysics 
rather than physics, engrossed their attention. This, 
there can be no doubt, they derived firom the 
school of Aristotle. There is one circumstance 
which it would be improper to omit, that a great num- 
ber of the Scotish professors, during this ag^ were 
either educated, or had spent a considerable tim^ in 
France; Those students who were protestant^ and 
could afford the expence, either completed their edih 
ration at the same seminaries, or at some of the 
universities of the states of Holland. 

Gassendi's works were read with enthusiastic 
admiration by the French and Dutch protestants. 
It need not be matter of surprise, then, that his 
writings became quickly popular in Scotland as wdl 
as in England. They are very miscellaneous ; and 
contain many philosophical doctrines, which, if not 
entitled to be considered as original, he has arranged 
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JM a new form, and confirmed by many additional 
Hhnitrations^ He was an admirer of the Epicurean 
-firiloa^liy, and taught its doctrines with great re* 
^tatioQ at Montpelier ; and it is well known that 
Mr Xocfce was more indebted to Gassendi than to 
4iiy other philosopher.'* 

. The confusion which accompanied the restoration 
9f Charles 11. in 1660 affected all ranks. But the 
imiversities of both kingdoms suffered more^ from 
the public station in which they were placed, than 
any other class of the community. The most sum- 
: maiy measures had been resorted to in England ; 
I kat the distance of the Scotish universities, the com* 
I paratively slight interest they excited, the little 
coipoiiinication between the two countries, and the 
ignorance of the court of the real state of Scotland, 
combined with the great difficulty of arranging the 
politics of the crown, withdrew the attention of 
government, for nearly two years, from introducing 
my change into the universities. 
. The patrons of the university, together with the &- 
natu$ Academicus^ partook of the feelings which per- 
vaded all ranks in the nation. Great manifestations 
of gladness, and the most extravagant rejoicings, 
prevailed everywhere. Loyalty rendered the empire 
quite giddy. It operated like a charm ; and such 

* There is a drawing of Gassendi in the library of the university ; 
hut itft history is not known. It if not in the same style with that 
of Buchanan, which has of late been copied by ^ celebrated artist 
from England. 
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was the emulation 6f individnals and public boditXf 
that, dissatisfied with their accustomed expressimu 
of attachment to regal goveroment, they introdu- 
ced some novelty, in order to testify their sympa- 
thy with the general feeling of the country. When 
the college hall was getting ready for the recep- ] 
tion of the students to attend public worship in 
the afternoon of Sundays, the laureation could not 
be celebrated in the usual place. The common exe^ 
cises and disputations, therefore, were maintained 
in Lady Yester's Church, but without attracting 
more than ordinary attention. But, upon so joyous 
an event as the restoration of the exiled family, it 
was resolved that the annual public appearance of 
the magistrands should be accompanied with circum* 
stances not introduced on ordinary occasions, but 
with such as should convey an idea of the welcome 
with which so happy a deliverance was hailed by 
the university. Accordingly, the same church was 
again selected as the theatre upon which this public 
exhibition was to be made. The inhabitants of 
Edinburgh were taught to expect something vastly 
superior to what had been witnessed on former 
laureations. The court, instead of profiting by the 
adverse fortune:±hey had been compelled to endure^ 
plunged at once into an excess of gaiety, and even 
of dissipation. The moral principles and habits of 
the heads of the college, of course, prevented them 
from imitating the latter ; but they indulged in the 
former, as fer as was consistent with the gravity of 
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tbeir fcharacter. All classes of the people were per« 
liiitted to be present, both itiale and female ; and the 
doots were thrown open. Whether the company 
W^re entertained with music during the interludes 
(las is the case at the graduations at King's CollegCi 
Aberdeen *), we are not informed. Various political 

* The following account is taken from an appendix to Spottis* 
wockTs History of 'the Church of Scotland, and is in many respects 
'Coriousk The work itself is now become very scarce. 

. ^ The time of the commencement of masters of arts in King's 
College, Aberdeen, is in July. The manner thus: Before the day 
appointed, those who are to receive their degree do publish their 
THESES, inviting all learned men to come and dispute. At the day 
appointed^ great preparation is made^ the candidati are apparelled 
in black, with black gowns ; and, at ten of the clock, all go into this 
pablic school, where the professor of philosophy, or regent, who is 
to confer the degree, makes a long speech (beginning with a prayer) 
to the auditors ; which being ended, the disputes begin, and continue 
till four or fire of the clock. Then they take a little refreshment, 
and so return to the graduation or laureation. 

^^ The regent doth tender to the candidati the following oath :^- 

^ Ego A B, coram Omniscio et Omnipotent! Deo, religionem et fi« 
dem, unicam et solam orthodoxani, in Ecclesia Scoticana palam pto« 
positam, professurum me, et ab omnibus pontificiorum et aliorum 
quorumcunque h^resibus longe abhorrentem, spondeo, voveo, juro. 
Insuper, universitati huic, almas parenti, cui banc ingenii culturam 
debeo, liberaliter relaturum me nutritiam quam potero, e&dem fide 
solenniter promitto. Quod si fidcm sciens et volens fefellero, area* 
norum cordis recessuum scrutatorem Deum, ultorem et vindicem 
non recuso. Ita me adjuvet Deus.* 

'* After the oath, one of the candidati ascends the desk ; and the re« 
gent, taking into his hand a hat or cap, with these following words, 
doth give him his degree. 

Vol. L s 
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disputations that had a reference to kingly govern- 
ment^ and which, as miglit be expected^ had a ten- 
dency to illustrate its advantages, were introduced, 
much to the satisfaction of tlie audience, who retired 
from the church highly delighted with the perform- 
ances of the students, their apparent proficiency in 
their studies, as well as the assiduity of the regent 
under whose care they had been for four years* The 
laureation was held upon tlie 11th July ; but, in the 
course of the preceding week, the patrons had ar- 
ranged the business ; and, in particular, had given 
" warrant to the regents of the college to exact from 
" their scholars, in their niagistrand year, before the 
^* laureation, betwixt L.S and ten merks, for keeping 
^* of the diets ; and part will be returned to such as 
" keep good order ; and the provost to be oversmaa 

^ Ego eadcra auctoritate, quam surami ac poteotisumi prindpes 
alraae huic univcrsitati amplissimam indulb^rey te A B, in artibus 
liberalibus, et disciplinis philosophicisy magistrum creo, proclamo 
con^ituo, rcnuncio: tibiquc potestatem doylcgendi, scribendi omnia- 
que id genus alia committendi, qus hie, aut ubivis gentium, artium 
roagistris conccdi solet. Et in signum roanuroissionis tuse, caput 
tuum hoc pileo (putting the cap on the scholar's head) adoroo; 
quod ut tibi felix faustumque sit, Deum optimum maximum precor. 
Insupcr, librum hunc tibi apertum trado, ut ing^nii tui aliquod 
specimen coram cekbri hoc ccetu edas, rogo.** 

''Then the graduate hath a short speech to the auditors; and so 
the ceremony is ended with clapping of hands^ sounding of tnunpets^ 
shouting, &c. Thus are all the cmdidaH graduated, one after ano* 
ther. The same way almost is used in all the universities of Scot* J 
land."— Appendix to Hist, of the Ch. of Scot. p. 42.— Lond. ifiZf* 
4to« 
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•^ between masters and scholars*** The regents, no 
dcMib.t, were subjected to considerable , additional 
troublei some short time before the day of graduation, 
in order that their pupils might acquit themselves 
to the best advantage^ But this small sum was not 
designed as any remuneration on that account. It 
was ratlier intended as a check upon the students, 
and as a reasonable security that they would give 
their attendance regularly. If they did not> a fine 
could easily be exacted from them. 

During all the troubles of this century, the Scot- 
ish universities were much harassed. When Crom- 
well was established as protector, the English judges 
and sequestrators possessed " a very ample commis- 
'^ sion to put out and in ministers as they saw cause, 
*' to plant and displant our universities.*'f And, at 
the restoration, a similar revolution was projected. 
Upon the promotion, therefore, of Dr Leighton,J Mr 
William Cblville was admitted principal of the uni- 
versity in l€6S;§ and had been offered the same 

• Cotinc. Rcgist. vol. xx. p* l62. 

f Baillie, vol. ii. p. 371. 

\ Dr Leigh ton must have been in very considerable favour with 
the ministry of Charless, as well as of Cromwell. There were only 
fourteen bishoprics in Scotland. As it was resolved on to restore 
episcopacy, only seven bishops were appointed at first, of which 
number he was one. The other seven were filled up in the course 
of the subsequent year. 

§ He was at this time minister of Perth. He was allowed 500 
inerks to pay the expences of his coming to Edinburgh. — Counc* 
Kegist. vol. XX. p. 105-156. 

S« 
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office in 1652. Of Dr Colvffle^s early history little 
is known ; but, from the frequency of his name be* 
ing mentioned in the transactions of the general 
assembly, it is evident that he had been an active 
member. Whatever his real, sentiments were re- 
specting church government, his conduct shewed 
that he hesitated in publicly avowing, for some time 
at least, the sentiments of either party. The doc- 
trine of divine right and absolute obedience was 
espoused by him as early as 1648; aud he even 
went so far as to attempt forming a party. From 
these causes, he was suspended, along with Mr 
Andrew Ramsay, from the office of the ministry, by 
the assembly; which sentence was revoked iir 1655. 
The episcopalian party represented him as a man of 
a very moderate temper ; and that he had been of- 
fered several Scotish bishoprics, but would never 
accept of preferment He was the author of a work 
entitled Ethka Christiana^ which was in consider- 
able repute in those days. His sermons on the 
" Righteous Branch" discover a great vein of piety, 
and that his religious opinions corresponded with 
the doctrine of the Westminster confession. 

The accounts which have been transmitted to us 
of the professors of the university at this time are 
exceedingly imperfect ; and the political and religi- 
ous dissensions which then existed have involved 
their real history in great obscurity. Professor 
David Dickson died in 1664; and was suceeded by 
Dr William Keith, a man of extensive learning, of 
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great moderation, and very retired habits. He de- 
voted th6 whole of his time to the discharge of his 
public duty, the cultivation of theological learning, 
and in acts of charity. He was admirably acquaint* 
ed with the school logic; and was esteemed one of 
the best rabbinical scholars of the age. He died in 
1674. 

In consequence of the intemperance with which 
both the presby terians and the episcopalians conduct* 
ed tlieir affairs, it is not astonishing that the party in 
power discovered great violence in the measures 
which they recommended to government* The grand 
object of imitation which they proposed to theno 
selves was England, particularly the hierarchy and 
all its appendages. During the civil war, the uni« 
versities had been stripped of their most valuable 
possessions. These had been alienated from thiem, 
and bestowed upon the creatures of Cromwell. The 
brightest ornaments of those seats of learning were 
forced to comply with the terms of the usurper, that 
is, compromise their consciences, or resign their liv« 
ings. The university of Ox£3rd had been reformed 
by Archbishop Laud, under tl)e sanction of Charles 
I. in I6S6. Bat these statutes were not regarded 
from the time of the king's death till the restoration, 
and perhaps were never before fully acted upon. 
The church, upon that event, and consequently the 
universities, resumed their ancient splendour. 

Scotland, though far inferior as to wealth, and 
whose seminaries of learning could never vie with 
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their southern neighbours, manilfested a strong dis* 
position to imitation. Those members of the differ- 
ent universities who were obnoxious to the ruling 
party were dismissed from their offices; and those 
who were more in favour were preferred. This 
change did not so materially affect Edinburgh a« 
the other Scotish universities. In 1654, Cromwell 
gave orders to remove the principals of St Andrews, 
Glasgow, and Aberdeen. Those who succeeded 
were obliged to subscribe an acknowledgment to the 
English. Similar measures were now resorted to; for, 
in 1665, " an order was issued by the privy council, 
•* appointing all scholars who have university degrees 
" conferred upon them to take the oath of allegiance 
*' and supremacy, otherwise that they be not ad- 
^' mitted to receive their degrees."* 

During the course of 1665, some unpleasant al- 
tercation between the patrons and the university 
took place. As generally happens, it originated in 
a cause sufficiently frivolous. It was the universal 
practice for the regents of the European seminaries 
to exercise discipline, or to chastise with the rod 
such of the students as were unruly, or had commit- 
ted any trespass within the college, which implied a 
breach of the laws, and of such a nature as to demand 
public cortectipn. Something of this kind had been 
administered to the son of the chief magistrate of 
the city. Great offence was taken at this. The 

• Wodrow, vol. i. p. 223.-T-This was in August, when the stu- 
dents were generally graduated. 
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regent in imitation of his colleagues and predeces* 
sors^i had used his own discretion as to the manner 
and degree of the punishment he should inflict. But 
the Lord Provost was of a very different opinion; 
affirming that the patrons ought to have been con- 
sulted. He determined, therefore, to wreak his 
vengeance upon the university, and to assume the 
whole executive authority into his own hands* Hav- 
ing proceeded to the college, and exhibited some 
very unnecessary symbols of his power within the 
city, on the 10th November he repaired to the 
council-chamber, and procured the following act to 
be passed. " The council agrees that the Provost 
" of Edinburgh, present and to come,, be always 
** rector and governor of the college of this burgh 
** in all time coming.*** 

From the foundation of the college, to the erection 
of the ^ee of Edinburgh by Charles I. when in Scot- 
land, in 1633, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh was 
always considered to be chancellor of the university ; 
in short, that this office, together with that of vice- 
chancellor, resided in the magistrates and town- 
council of Edinburgh, who, as has been repeatedly 
mentioned, are the sole patrons. This dignity seems 
never to have been formally conferred upon any 
single person. When Edinburgh became the seat 
of a bishopric, some feeble effbrts were made to 
annex the chancellorship to the bishop of the diocese 
ea^ officio^ But the unsettled state of the country, 

? Counc. Rcgist. vol. xxiii. p. 118. 
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the attention of government being directed to mat^ 
ters of much greater importance, and the abqlttiou 
of episcopacy in 1^38, only five years after tlie foun* 
dation of a bishopric in Edinburgbt prevented this 
affair from being brought to a final issue* During 
the prevalence of presbytery, the right of the pa- 
trons was never called in question; and, from the 
restoration to the revolution, it never appefirs to hkve 
been agisted* From the last period, to our own 
times, the Lord Provost has held the office of chan- 
cellor; and the third Bailie, who is designated CoU 
lege Bailie (but at what time this pame was first ap- 
plied to him X have not learned), may propeijy be 
considered as vice-chancellor. 

The privileges of the university are the same 
with those of any other, in the kingdom. It may be 
with gopd reason, tlierefore, doubted, whether, this 
assumption of the two offices of chancellor and rec- 
tor by the same person were valid iu law, or sanc- 
tioned by the charter of the university. The found- 
ers never seem to have imagined that such a case 
would ever liappen, and therefore have mad^ no pro- 
vision against it. But, according to the practice 
and long established custom of all other universities, 
the boundaries of each were distinctly marked, and 
the precise dutic^s of the two olfiqes delineated with 
an accuracy which could not be misconceived. Tb^ 
only important effects which this disagreeable busi- 
ness produced weie, that it was the cause of corporal 
punishment being banished fropa the university, and 
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tkt 90 tector lias since that time been elected. The 
Sp^itm ^iauleimcus have repeatecUy made an efllbrt to 
rewWe %he election to the office of rectoFi and have as 
often failed of success. 

The only other circumstance which occurred dur* 
iDg this year (1665), worthy of being mentioned, is, 
tbat^ upon 1st September, Paulus Stialitt Rabiui a 
converted Jew, was admitted to teach the oriental 
languages.^ The records render it uncertain how 
l(mg he continued connected with the college; and of 
bis general history I am unable to give any account. 

In the month of June 1666, the business of sub- 
scription was again resumed ; and acts were published 
of a much more peremptory nature than any which 
have yet been mentioned. The advisers of Charles, 
in regard to Scotish affairs^ were exceedingly anxious 
to secure the favour of the universities ; but their 
zeal for unqualified conformity to episcopacy, and 
submission to the measures of the court, was unbound- 
ed, to which every thing was made to yield. The 
students of Edinburgh and Glasgow colleges were 
much more refractory at thb time than either those 
oi St Andrews or Aberdeen. Their conduct, there- 
fore, gave great offence. The truth is, that the 
greater number were disaffected to goremment, 
especially those who were students of divini^. The 
compulsory methods, employed to procure acquies* 
cence with the piincifdes of the hierarchy^ and to 

^ Comic. RtffgL ToL xnL p* 103« 
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renonnce those of tlie presbyterians, were the surest 
means of rivetting their prejudices, and encouraging 
therr opposition to every measure adopted by the 
king, whether salutary or not. The privy council 
began with those who were candidates for the degree 
of master of arts, and publislied the following act 

" The Lords of his Majesty's privy council, con- 
^* sidering that, before the beginning of the late 
** troubles within this kingdom, no scholars were 
^* admitted to colleges or universities to receive de- 
^' grees, or the name of the master of arts, till they 
** first took the oath of allegiance, and that the 
" practice of that necessary duty hath not for many 
" years been in observance ; yet it may be of most 
'^ dangerous consequence that any should be ad- 
^* mitted to degrees, whereby tliey may be fitted 
^^ and qualified to serve in church or state, except 
** they be such as are content to give evidence of 
" their loyalty : Wherefore, the said lords have 
'^ discharged, and hereby do discharge, all masters, 
'^ regents, and teachers, in universities and colleges, 
" to laureate or admit to degrees any of their scholars^ 
till first they take the oath of allegiance ; and re^ 
commend it to the archbishops and bishops to see 
'* this act receive due obedience within their respec- | 
" tive bounds."* 

This act of the privy council, respecting the 
students, was only designed as preparatoiy to what 

• College Records 






\ 
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was to follow. They were well aware that the hold 
they had of the students was much more feeble than 
the authority they possessed over the principals and 
regents. It ought to be observed, that the acts which 
were at this time made comprehended all the Scotish 
pniversities« They, therefore, determined to reach the 
regents. Upon the 9th October, therefore, the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates received " an order from 
" the Lord Commissioner, commanding him to take 
^care that the masters and professors produce a 
*' testificate from the bishop of their having taken 
'* the oath of allegiance, and conformed to the church, 
" as by law established,*^ The commissioner to par- 
liament at this time was the Ear 1, afterwards Duke, of 
Rothes, a man who at one time had warmly espoused 
the cause of the covenanters, and had suffered a 
tedious imprisonment in consecjueuce of his zeal in 
their behalf. When he had joined the opposite party, 
like all renegadoes, he became much more zealous and 
active in promoting the views of his new associates, 
and persecuting his old friends. The temper of the 
commissioner was such as to render him a fit tool in 
the hands of the Duke of Lauderdale, the sole direc- 
tor of Scotish affairs, whose dependant he at this time 
was. Naturally incapable of sympathy or of friend- 
ship, he beheld without pity or remorse the severities 
and cruelties he was the means of inflicting. 
The act itself was only a republication of an act 

• Counc. Regist vol. xxit. p. 40. 
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of pailiament in 1662, which had never been carried 
into effect Its tendency was well understood hf 
both parties ; but the affairs of Scotland required so 
delicate managementi that it was seldom or never 
appealed to. The substance of the act was, that no 
masters, principals, regents, or professors, be admit* 
ted or continued in any university or college, unless 
they be pious, loyal, and peaceable, submitting to 
and owning episcopal government as now settled, 
and that they swear the oath of allegiance, and r^ 
port a certificate thereon. 

The influence, or rather the tyranny, which was 
thus at the discretion of the prelates, was unlimitd ; 
and they exercised it with an unsparing hand. The 
clergy, as a body, had seldom or never been entrust- 
ed with so great civil power ; and, in all protestant 
countries in particular, they had waved accepting of ; 
it, — esteeming it as rather the proper province cf 
the civil magistrate. The language used, in this 
order of the Lord Commissioner, places it beyond a 
doubt that the bishops administered the oath of 
allegiance, and were constituted the sole judges of 
what ought to be considered as conformity to the 
church. Laws had been enacted, in which it was 
declared that the clergy ejected or silenced by the 
bishop of the diocese were guilty of sedition if 
they presumed to preach. LandlK)lders forfeited a 
fourth part of their rents^-*-tenants and citizeas a 
fourth part of their substance, the freedom of their 
corporations, and the privilege of trades, and were 
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tatgected to whatever corporal punishment the privy 
coandl might chuse to inflict.^ 
' When 80 rigorous measures were adopted in re- 
gud to other bodies in the state, it would be absurd 
te suppose that an equal degree of stridt compliance 
WIS not insisted on from the universities. Accord- 
ingly, in less than three months, the Magistrates of 
Sdinburgh received a second order from the same 
authority, commanding ^^ The four bailies to go over 
^ to the college, and get the primar and regents cer- 
** tificate of their submission to the present govern- 
*'ment; and, in case of refusal, to declare their 
" places vacant.** f So peremptory a mandate would 
never have been given had they been as hearty in 
the cause as the ecclesiastic rulers wished. None 
of them had rendered immediate obedience; but 
whether any of the regents suffered deprivation is 
not known. I only find, from the register, that Mr 
William Gumming, professor of philosophy, gave in 
bis demission about this time, which was accepte«^;:{: 
but he got some consideration for his services. It is 
fKobable, therefore, that they had all complied. Such 
was the infatuation of the episcopal party, that, even 
in pursuing such violent measures, there can be no 
doubt that their object was to render themselves as 
(K^ular in the country as possible. 

* Pkil. 1663, cli. L ii. 

t Coaac RegaL toL xxt« p. I.— This took place upon Jannaiy 
l' }S6t. t lUd. VoL xxiT. p. 43. 
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The political state of the kingdom was at that 
time in so great conftisioni that the attentioo d 
philosophers was distracted ; and the encroacbintDti 
M'hich were made upon the proper discharge of tlieir 
public and private duty relaxed their ardour. Tbi 
history of Scotland affords few instances of theap 
pearance of men of distinguished talent from the 
restoration to the revolution. In a few years, how* 
ever, as was naturally to be expected, the professon 
of the Scotish universities wished to shew that tbeii 
principles were as loyal, and that they were actuated 
by similar motives with their brethren in England. 

On the 27th of January l67% the commissionen 
from the different colleges met in the university d 
Edinburgh. 

" From St Andrews, Dr Andrew Bruce ; from Glas- 
gow, Mr John Tran ; from the Old and NewCoUcga 
of Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Middleton ; from Edin- 
burgh, Mr William Colville and Mr William Keith. 

After calling upon God for his assistance, thejf 
made choice of Mr William Colville, primar of tin 
college of Edinburgh, to be their moderator; and 
Mr William Henderson, bibliothecare of the college 
to be their clerk. 

" L They first agreed upon a petition to the Lords d 
his Majesty's privy council, desiring that, by theil 
act, they would discharge all but masters and pi 
fessors in the universities to gather together 
teach the youth of this kingdom those lanj 
and philosophy which are taught in the univcrsil 
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^^ II. That the correspondents aforesaid shall con* 
«ider of the Lords answer to their petition for the 
^execution thereof. 

^* III. That the committee appointed by the council 
to visit and cognosce upon the grievances of the ani« 
versities, may report to the Lords of council that, by 
their act, the several universities be discharged to 
receive any students coming from another university, 
unless he repoit a sufficient testimonial from all the 
mastersi or, at least, from the respective primar Jind 
master of the college where be was formerly : Atid, 
likewise, that this course shall be followed anent the 
laureation or graduation of any student coming from 
another college to seek the degree. 

^* IV. That none shall be admitted per saUum to 
superior classes, till they have first passed the due 
time in the classes preceding ; excepting only such 
as come from foreign nations, who, after competent 
trial and examination, shall be found qualified/' 

The universities received a very speedy and civil 
answer from the council, the tenor whereof follows. 

** Edinburgh^ 1st February 1672. 
"** Forasmuch as it is necessary for the advance- 
^* ment of learning, that all due encouragement be 
*' given to the professor and masters of universities 
" and colleges ; and that the practice of some per- 
'^ sons, in taking upon them, without warrant or 
^ allowance of any in authority, to draw together 
'^ numbers of scholars, and to teach them those Ian* 
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^< guages and parts of philosophy which are prdper 
*^to be taught in Universities, is contrary to the 
'^ laws of this kingdom, and tends exceedingly to 
'^ the prejudice of universities and colleges, by ren- 
'* dering some of the professions therein altogether 
*• useless : Therefore we, Lords of his Majerty's privy 
'^ council, do hereby prohibit and discharge all per- 
*^ sons whatsoever, who are not publicly authorized 
" or allowed, conform to the act of parliament, 
'' to gather together any number of scholars, and to 
^Heach them philosophy or the Greek language; 
^' and grant warrant to direct letters, at the instance 
^^ of the professors and masters of any of the uni- 
*' versities or colleges of this kingdom, against all 
^* such persons as shall contravene this act; charging 
'^ them to desist and cease from so doing in time 
"coming, with certification, if they fail to. give 
" obedience, other letters shall be directed to charge 
" them thereto simpHciter^ under the pain Qf rebellion: 
" And, in regard diverse inconveniences and abuses 
^* are occasioned by receiving into universities and 
" colleges scholars who have come from other colleges 
" yvithout sufficient testimonials : For remeid where- 
" of, we the said Lords do ordain, that no scholars 
^' who have come from one college be admitted and 
" received into another college or university, without 
" a sufficient testimonial under the hands of the 
" master of that college from whence they came^ or 
" at least under the hand of the principal regent or 
" master, under whose special charge they were J 
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^Jknd iSitfyk^ thAt degrees be Bot conferred upon 
*^ any students^ who have gone from other icolleges 
^ without sufficient testimotliak^ in manner foresaid, 
*^ik fatour of the persons to be graduate; an^ 
^ otdaiiltt these presents to be published at the 
^' Ifarket Cross of £dinburgh| and other places 
^ needful, that none pretend ignorance* 

** Extracted by me^ 

•* Au Gibson.'* 

Hid thembers of the different universities had now 
either silently acquiesced in, or indirectly declared 
their adherence to episcopacy, and to the political 
principles of those whof were at the helm of affairs. It 
was natural tb expect, therefore, that When, as a body, 
they solicited the patronage and ilanction of the privy 
council, that their application would be respectfully 
attended to. The liberal principles, which permit 
men of literature or science to make a discreet use 
of the talents and acquirements they may happen to 
possess, were then unknown in Scotland ; and, as far 
as I have been able to ascertain, were then, and for a 
long time afterwards, confined in their operation even 
within the English colleges. The eictension of this li« 
berty must no doubt, in a great measure, be ascribed to 
the more general diffusion of knowledge ; so that it 
may be considered both as an effect and as a cause.' 
The more immediate occasion of this mode of instruct 
tion becoming popular at 6rst, was the astonishing 

Vol. I. T 
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impression which the Nemrtobian philosdpby .p&)< 
duced upon the public mind. 

No satisfactory reasons are assigned for the t& 
striction of tlie privilege of teaching Greek, or givtig 
lectures on philosophy, to the universities alone^ The 
truth iS) that tlie country was generally disaffected* 
Being principally composed of presbyterians, they did 
not relish the hierarchy nor arbitrary govemmenti 
with which they considered it as inseparably con- 
nected. The universities were on this account more 
thinly attended. Those whose finances could afford 
it, repaired to foreign seminaries ; and those who 
could not, were contented with private teachers at 
home, from whose instructions they had an oppor- 
tunity of profiting! without being necessitated to 
submit to a test with which their consciences could 
not xromply. No notice whatever was taken of the 
oath .of allegiance and supremacy in the act itadf ; 

• 

although it cannot be doubted, that the chief dis- 
advantages under which the universities labouced, 
ought to be ascribed to its being imposed. They 
do not seem to have been thoroughly divested of 
mutual jealousy, t>ecause they applied for and ob- 
tained the sanction of the council to authorize 
the prosecution of one sister university by another, 
when any irregularity in regard to the admission of^ 
or conferring degrees upon, students was committed^ 
. Both the commissioners and the council expressed^ 
a desire that students should go through the regular 
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(eoMrM^'4in4} that :nqqe;. should be:adfiiitfiec| per mltum 
to superior classes. ForeignjNrs^rhowjeirQr^; who should 
be- foiHid 'competent, Wreffi to be jeiKcep^ : * 
. Thei^ are two circumstances which : hat^e jcccasionr 
ed great difficultj in recording correctly the history 
of the university^ the first of whidi has Mwct already 
alluded to^^ In 1663, *' the Magistrates came down 
^' with their halberts to the college, took away aU 
" our charters and papers, declared the prorost pep- 
*rpetual rector^ though he was chancellor before; and, 
^' by^ the. act alledged in |he protest, or some others, 
'^ at the same time, disqharged university meet- 
" ings/'* Whether thope papers were evier restored to 
the university is unknqwn; tl^ei probability is that 
they were not^ 

The second cause which has . oeeasioned a chasm ' 
in the history of the university, was the terror which 
all its members entertained of their records being 
iiubjected to a similar dilapidation. , Other depiartv 
meats of the atate experienced equal violence during 
^ calamitous reign of Charles II. ; because the re<» 
cords of the privy council (from I67& to 163 iX 
when episcopacy was in its full vigour, are not to be 
fi)und« ; The leading men in all the universities either 
really were or pretended to be attached to the House 
of Stuart. And as the equal administration of the 
laws^ in which liberty consists, was then unknown, it 

* Vid^ the case of the university of £dinbttrgli» with expect h) 
their right of choosing a member to the general assembly, 1723, 

T 2 
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i» not sd^rpriflmg' that iMtual tim&deAoe'^WM in t 
great tneflfture destroyed. 

The tnenlibei^of the utitviertiity seeiD to Uarre been 
-yety x&ttiplhntin their measures/ 'and nnMrillingto 
ghreany just eaiise of oflfence.^ It was itnposMible, 
nevertheless^ for them to conduct themsdves after 
such a manner as to escape censure. They were 
placed in such a situation, that their conduct was 
not only exposed to the rigid eULamination of the 
king's party, but their interest, and in tnost in* 
stances their inclination, was in direct opposition to 
that of all other teachers. 

How rigidly soever conformity to episcopacy was 
exacted by the bishops^ and hoi;c^ver colnpliant tb^ 
patrons of the college were to their mx)st extravagant 
demands, they both seem to have been disposed td 
indulge the students in the Common and even the 
&shi6nable amusements of the country. Archery 
had become very general among all ranks, at the 
time whereof we are treating. It was then intro- 
<luced ) and at first chiefly practised by the higher 
ranks of society; but, by degrees, their example 
induced great numbers to apply for admission, and 
to submit to receive instructions in this ancient art. 
It has been suggested, and I think upon good 
grounds, *' that a plan seems to have been formed 
** by the jacobitical party, for instituting, under a 
** preiext of sports and recreations, a military corps; 
** which, as occasion offered, might assemble under 



^ mibo^tY ftf law,^ I Whether this wafri the ic«sc 
or Bot, 40^ ^ingiB Qettsdu, that it beoamea very 
.common, j^musf^ient ^9ip€^g all classes. :. ^' The trea« 
V surer of the cpllege, t^ierefor^ ypoa the tbe 4th of 
^ JvJ^ 187 3| received orders ffi^m t^jkQyi^ couacU 
^ to pay -to cause j^t up a pair of buttf ia the coU 
''lege, for the colligijg^iH' recreatioi|,''t, It was in 
]676fi howeyeib that t^6:^cbers obtained letters pa- 
tent^ ; erecting them iuto ^ cqmpany fpr that pur? 
pose. ;; ; 

It has. been already imentipned at wh^t time an 
attempt ivas made to arrange tlve^ college course a£* 
ter such a manner, as that n^ore ^ime ^hquld be ^« 
lowed to the students to apply tq the study of 
matheniatics. The boundaries of th^t i^ience were, 
at .that time, beginning tq extepd ; apd its high 
rank, as one of the best handmaids tp, x\}it improve- 
ment of physics, was beginning: to hei perceived by 
the philosophers of Europe, In iG'^^a ^ Mr George 
Sinclair had received ten pounds^ sterlings i^ salary 
for one year, as professor of matheniatici^ I^pw 
long he had discharged the duties of the o£Gice c^n* 
not now be stated. It w^s upon the 3d of J[uly 
1674, that James, the greatest of; the Greg(xys, was 
translate;d to the university of Edinburgh. He was 
then in the; pfime of life, being only thirty-five years 
of age. His friends apd the public had fi)rmed the 

* Arnolds Hist, of Edmburgb, p. 356. 

f Couac. Re^U toL uyu. , 
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highest ekpVcentfotld froht^the tefents 6f ih(iJ'i;!M»i^ 
ordinary pbllbsopher; utri^-^ben only tWentjf^bdtf 
years old; inventerl tl^itiMrttWietit Called; afttfhitt^' 
the Gnegbnan -telesedpe/' i!e publi^hecF Ms'diifed^ 
very at * fjdtfdo» ; • and, 90#ri after, repaireH^ to ItAy, 
whti^ the' tnliih^^tical'skrieftees were then culti vMei 
¥rith unceinrhoii'^rdour and'sfiiiGtess. 

His gehhis ftnr*specu!ttwe ibatlxetnafic^'-ilrtt' of the 
very fir^t order. The atthwian of |;^^)^tridatis 
was, daring the period of his short but splendid ON 
reer, strongly directed 'to*' the doctrine ftf^'eiir^ 
The id*e»attempt to 'tiq^ai^^he cirite was ^ItAd^t^al* 
togethfcfr^-exploded; but-the enterprize ha* 'Called 
forth great 'ingenuity, and had been the* cause -irf 
many diseoveHes in pure geoinetryi Mr- Gnegdry," 

» ■ * 

in 1668, published at Venice a tiew anaiytidAt'ineT 
thod of summing tip aninfirlite converging' serief^- by 
which the area of the hypierbola, as well as the circle, 
could be computed to any degree of exactness. Thfe 
practice of the matheniatictans of that age was 
much calculated to promote emulation^ They wef6 
iii the habit of commilhicating propositionls to one 
another, by way of a challenge, but without the de^ 
Hionstration. • Sir Isaac Newton and Mr Gregory 
maintained A correspondenjce in tim way, and ^tithm 
lated. each other in the prosecution of their ftvourite 
study. Of 'the great mathematicians of tfliat agcj in' 
the faculty of invention in pure mathematics, he 
Ijras inferior to Newton alone. 

jBeipg known to, aitd having formed personal 
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friendships abroad with the most celebrated matW 
maticians of the age, he returned to the place ef bis 
nativity ; and, soon aft^^ taught the mathematical 
claslst in the university of St Andrews. AuspiciouSp 
however, as the commencement of his career promis- 
ed to, be in Edinburgh, it was of very short duration; 
for he was cut off by a fever in December 1675^ 
having only possessed the professorship about eight* 
een months. The circumstances of his death were 
very affecting. He was deprived of his sight about 
the very time he was engaged in shewing the satel- 
lites of Jupiter one evening to some friends through 
his telescope, and died a few days after.* . The pa<* 
trons of the university generously presented his fa* 
mily with seven hundred merks, as they, were far 
from being opulent. f 

The most unmitigated severities, and merciless 
persecution of the presbyterians, raged at this time.:t^ 
The most trifling opposition to government, or to 
the prelates, or even a vague suspicion of disafifec* 
tion, subjected all ranks in the nation, not only to 
inconveniences, ,but to imprisonment and death. 
It was calculated that about seventeen thousand 
persons of all ranks suffered by means of what was 
termed '^ letters of intercommuning;'' by which all 
communication whatsoever with those wlio were 
outlawed was interdicted, and they became liable 

* Dr Grierson*s Delineations of St Andrews, p. 3ii. 
t Coupe. Rfgiftt. vol. xxviii. p. 130, % Cloud of Witnesses and 

WodroWy/«xxfm«*-*lfl||ing, voL ii« p. 66. &c. 
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•to the same punisfament with him whose necessitJcs 
they bad relieved, qr to whom they had shewn acts 
of common humanity. Society in Scotland at thii 
time was in the most distracted state; Parents and 
children, husbands and wives, masters and servants, 
and, what was esteemed to be above all in those days 
of religious zeal, ministers ai)d people, were dii* 
chained from intiercominuning under the severest 
penalties, or doing the smallest offices of civility or 
kindness to one another. The rich and the poor, 
the peer and the beggar, numberless helpless females 
and orphans, were indiscriminately involved in this 
barbarous edict of an unrelenting ^^d blQod-thirsty 
priesthood. 

It need not therefore excite surprise that the unl* 
versitids felt, and that severely, the majig^ influence 
of the plan of government pursued by a ifiisguided 
and impolitic court, whose cruelties, and total igno* 
ranee of the art of governing, and indulging the 
harmless prejudices of the people, had conjured up a 
numerous and powerful host of enemies ; who, in 
process of time, succeeded in overturning their dy« 
nasty. The students of divinity, in particular, seem 
to liave been very few. For, by an act of council, 
*^ the professor of Hebrew's salary was ordered to be 
reduced to seven hundred, instead of eight hundred 
merles, in consequence of the few students of divinii 
%y that attend him." Episcopal ordination appeared 
to the nation at large to supersede the necessity of 
f tedious course of theological study ; and, besides, 
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ih^ did not conceive that the jexanunatioii: or sand? 
jon of a bishop was a proper trial of the qualifica^ 
tioQs of a candidate for Uie ministry ; and, as they 
ibhorred prelacy in every shape, they looked «p6n 
the pretence of a bishop communicating the |{6ly 
Ghosty in the ceremony of ordination, as the gross- 
est profanity* The students, by mixing with those 
wIm> had imbibed these sentiments, could hardly fail 
of imitating their example ; and were as much attach- 
ed to presby terian parity as any class of the commu- 
nity. 

After Dr Colville's death, Mr Andrew Cant sue* 
ceeded to the principality,* His history is not well 
known* Whether he be the same person whom 
Addison mentions in one of his Spectators, and of 
whom tiiere is a portrait in Marischall College libra- 
ry, is uncertain, though there is a great probability 
that he was. There is also a portrait of him in the 
university of Edinburgh ; and the one bears a strong 
resemblance to the other. It has been supposed, 
however, that he was the son of this IVfr Andrew 
Cant. He was ten years principal of the university. 

Harsh or violent measures never fail to introduce 
contention, and to injure the prosperity of any insti- 
tution; but it produces this effect in a powerful de- 
gree in every society which has for its object the 
advancement of literature and science. The pemi- 

^ He was elected Primar and Minitter of the East Church otf 8t 
Qiles, upon 29th September I673.*— Coonc* Regist. voU xx,mu p* 
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dons coBsaqaences which resulted from thet miaoriH ^ 
aageineiit af the rulers, were observed and felt by*'"^ 
yet'no salutary remedy, or such as the exigency 
the case demanded, seems ever to have been pro 
ed. To reform or correct abuses^ even such a» wot 
most offensive, was far from their thoughts, and %\Sk 
farther from their inclination. Matters, however, 
luui proceeded to such an extremity, that it was at 
last determined to have recourse to a royal visitation. 
Such expedients have universally been devised ia 
troublous and critical times. They have seldom beei 
attended with much benefit to either party ; beomise 
the evils which required to be cured have generally 
arisen out of the injudicious officiousness of those 
very persons who have been appointed to this duty, 
and been intended to serve some political purpose; 
That this was the state of the case in regard to the | 
university of Edinburgh, cannot admit of a doubt 
The object evidently was to crush all those who 
were hostile to the court and its measures. 

The authority for the visitation was communicat- 
ed in a: letter from the King to the Lord Provost; 
and, what was uncommon in those days of the most 
abject sycophancy apd compliance, it occasioned 
considerable altercation ^b^tween the civil and the 
ecclesiastical rulers. The fii'QXost, from time imme* 
morial, liad taken precedence withia the city of 
every other person, excepting the king and the lord 
chancellor. To so great a height of insolence and 
presumption had the court favour advanced the 
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r !V^ ^ Edlfibta)^ that he <iiiiblinhing1y kid'clMBi 
' ti^ of precedence, wWch waa tif cbvirM^Te^ 
liy'the towfi-coundK Thi«' historical -fact 
W8 gi%at light upon the tone of temper of the 
^NidAiastitii d\iring the reign of Charles IL aiid is 
Hxe more extraordinary, that both the bishop and 
^f^Vost Were violent advocates for the present mea- 
^toresy and mere tools of Lauderdale and Rothes. 

Alexander Yoiing was bishop of Edinburgh. He 
tiad been formerly archdeacofi of St Andrews^ and 
educated in a manner under Sharp. In consequence 
of 'his being a ^alous defender of his great patron^ 
lie was raised to his present preferment The pro* 
wst \yas Sir Andrew Ramsay (the son of Mr Andrew 
Ramsay, who was the first rector), a man of a suffi- 
cicfi-tly vlbtetit temper, who was made chief magis- 
trate eight'tiities successively. He had held that ho» 
nouraUe dffice twice during Cromweirs govemment, 
trader whom the most slavish submission to his pe* 
remptory and very unceremonious commands was a 
matter of course, not to be reasoned upon, but to be 
instantly complied with. He was found very conve^ 
nient to Charles' ministry in Scotland ; and, in pai> 
ticular, had recommended himself to the good graces 
of Lauderdale, who, by means of Ramsay, managed 
the city pbliHcs as he chose to direct. He had in- 
terest to prohibit the annual election of magistrates 
in Edinburgh ; and no fewer than twelve were de- 
clared incapable of public trust, because they would 
not be sufficiently submissive to him. I|e is repre- 
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sented as l^tving been a bankrupt tsaden* N< 
standing these and many other objectiona^ he 
created a Lord of Sessipn, ipi retunif it is said| 
seventeen thousand poqnds extorted asi gifta; 
the town of Edinburgh. There can be little, 
that Ramsay had calculated upon the favour of 
ministry at this time ; otherwise^ he would not h» 
acted so decidedly in regard to the procession to tk 
ppllege visitation. The rjeasons for the precedence 
of th^ provost, as they were presented to the counqji 
are here inserted, not on account of any great ioh 
portance attached to the question, but because sev^ 
ral allusions are made, and facts stated in it^ whicb 
illustrate the history of the university^ 



^' Edinburgh, 2d Nmember 1675. 
'^ The same day, the Lord Provost reported, that 
there was to be a meeting in the college^ ^y virtue of 
the King's Majesty's commission, anent the visitation 
of the colleges in Scotland ; and, because the Bishop 
of Edinburgh was first named in the commissi^, 
therefore he pretended to precede, wliich was an en- 
croachment upon the priviledges of the good town ; 
and, therefore, his Lordship had consulted the matter, 
and produced the consi^ltation ; wh^ch being read, 
the same was unanimously approved, and* appibinted 
to be recorded in the council bool^s, wh^r^f the 
tenor follows: — Some reasons represented by the 

* Laing's Scotland, voL iL p. 6fi^ 
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Ipandl of Edinburgh ^r the precedency of the Pro^ 
iHit ttt all ebmttiissions sitting within the good toWn^ 
pidiiMtHftg to thdr own afiidrs. — ^There being a com- 
piHioH grainted by his Sacr»l Majesty to several per* 
|Mift for visiting the college oF Edinburgh, it is pre* 
landed by the Bishop of Edinburgh that he ought to 
||a»e the precedence, during that employment, from 
feq^ Lord Provost of Edinburgh, because he is nominat- 
led in the said commission before the Lord Provost : 
^Although the Magistrates and Council of Edinbuigh 
$K fully reserved to bestow dl due respect upon, 
tad to give all due encouragement to, the Bishop of 
fidmburgh, whose person, as well as function, shall 
be always very dear to them, yet they humbly con- 
ceive that the Lord Provost has right to precede 
in that meeting, being thereto induced by the follow- 
ii^ reasons i^-r-Ptinw, His Sacred Majesty has, by 
his express grant and warrant, 14th September 1667, 
ordained and allowed that the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh shall take place and have the precedence 
of all the subjects next and immediately after my 
Lord Chancellor within the precincts of the city of 
Edinburgh, and liberties thereof; in which warralht^ 
his Majesty has, in granting precedence to the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, above all his subjects, com- 
prehended the Bishop of Edinburgh. And, in ex- 
cepting only the Chancellor, he has allowed none to 
precede. His Majesty, in that letter, does declare^ 
that the reason inducing him to grant this priviledge 
to the Lord Provost of Edinburgh is, because he 
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designa to allow him, , and his sucoesspl^; the 
priviledge iu. his ehief qity of Scotland whicl^is 
joyed by the Lord Mayor of Loadlon ^nd: 
And it was. very just bis Majesty should be iss kind 
and bountiful to the capital city of this his aincieal 
kingdom, as to the capital citie3 of his M^est^i 
other kingdoms. But so it is, that neither the Biakof 
of London nor Dublin did ever pretend to take dv 
precedency from the respective Mayors, or to pre* 
cede* His Majesty, at the erection of the bishopric 
of Edinburgh, in 1633, did expressly declare^ that 
the erection of the same should be without prejudice 
to the city and Magistrates of Edinburgh^ and to all 
their priviledges. His Majesty, by his royal charter; 
has united and annexed the college of Edinburgh to 
the royal burgh of Edinburgh, and has declared the 
same part and pertinent thereof. Likeas, by the saids 
rights, they are declared patrons of the said college; 
and it is just they should have been the only patrons, 
since they both founded and doted the said college; 
and since it stands upon their ground, so that ia 
them concur all the titles upon which a patronage 
ca^ be founded by the common law ; and it is no 
less undeniable, that the patron ought to precede 
within the place where he is patron ; and it is very 
well known, that a debate arising for precedence at 
meetings within the college betwixt the Magistrates 
of Edinburgh and others gave occasion to his 
M^esty to declare the precedence in favours of the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, As the precedence of 
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Hk Lord Provost of Edinburgh is more leasouBbly 
fitmnded in matters concerning the college, than in 
wy ihmg else, ,for the reasons foresaid, so it would 
be a great discouragiement for the citizens of £dia- 
lurgh, if their Magistrates had not the chief hand 
iat administering the common good by them mprti* 
fied« likeas, as to the Bishop of Edinburgh's pre* 
tence of hi& being first named in the commission^ it 
is humbly conceived that nominations which pass in 
course, et es stUo, do not derogate from express 
imviledges, which cannot be taken away, but by deeds 
equally express. The point decided by his Majesty 
in the first letter was, who should precede ; but all 
that was considered in this commissioa was, who 
should be present ; and the ranking of either noble* 
Biea or officers of state in commissions, or other 
papers, does not prejudge their precedence which 
tbey have otherwise right to, as could be instructed 
in many acts of parliament and commissions, where 
. lords of. regalities are sometimes nominated before 
thirrefB and Stewarts, and sometimes Stewarts before 
both; and^ in public papers granted by the king^ 
lometimes the marischall is placed before the con* 
!*itable. But it seems the reason why the Bishop is 
placed before the Provost in this paper is, , be- 
cause the Bishop is of a degree which gives him 
a dignity and authority everywhere ; but the 
Provost's precedence extends no further than with* 
in the precincts and liberties of the good town. 
Kor does it from this follow that, therefore, the 
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Lord Provost 'should not precede wttibtn ilie 
towm The Magistrates of Edinburgh 
themselves oUiged by their oath to maintam 
among their other priviiedges of thef good town ; 
that to depart from it might Infer peijury 
thenii Whereas the Bishop of Edinburgh,, fay 
ting his precedency, is only put iti the same coi 
tion with the rest of all his Majesty's subjects^ aodj 
yeilds it Tibt to them, but to his prince, iirho is the I 
common fountain and source of precedency* Liktt% 
thereafter, the council humUy intreated ttfe Lofd 
Provdst to adhere to his precedency, as being an ii* 
dispensible priviledge of the good town.*^ 

The Lord PrOTost was successful ; and the Btfiuif 
felt himself under the necessity of submitting. 

The most rigorous measures could not restiaia 

« 

the students within the bgunds Which the orders cf -I 
the privy council prescribed. Some ot other of the 
members of the university were daily guilty of dis* 
obedience ; and, notwithstanding the strict vigilance 
of the officers appointed for the express purpose a 
considerable number escaped detection^ Thb e&« 
couraged them to continue the practice. The great 
hazard they ran, instjead of deterring them from per* 
sisting in attending illegal meetings, produced quite 
an opposite effect. It was esteemed a mark of 
heroism, as well as a proof of superior address, to 
evade the snares that were laid for thenu Conven-* 

* Counc. Regist vol. xxvii. pt 114. 
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lei were even held in Edinburgh ; and the united 
operation both of the civil and ecclesiastical 
'linthoiities was unable to suppress them. Informal 
tron had| however, been given of a private meeting 
which had assembled with the greatest secrecy* 
Several of the persons present were taken prisoners* 
It 18 not mentioned where they had met. But John 
Nicol| the janitor of the college, had been very 
active in rescuing them from the officers. The town- 
frouncil espoused the cause of government; and Nicol 
was first accused, then suspended, and finally de-i 
posed from his office upon 8th November 1IS76.* 

No steps which they could possibly take could 
produce compliance. This is strongly illustrated 
frofn the circumstance, that it appears, from the re- 
gister, that the magistrates held a secret council with 
respect to the members of the university taking the 
oath of allegiance in 1677. The plan they agreed tq 
adopt is not mentioned. 

Jn 1679» Alexander Amadeus Florantin was ap- 
pointed professor of Hebrew. It is evident, from his 
qame^ that he was a foreigner. lie repiained for ^ 
short time only in the college. 

The privy council, still sensible of the inefficacy 
of these orders to procure conformity, had recourse, 
in 1681, to an extraordinary measure. The regents 
w^re commanded to take security for the good be? 
haviour of the youths under their care. This was 

♦ Co\|Dc. Ilegiftt, vol. xxviii, p. 199* 
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certainly the most effectual method they could in* 
vent to injure the prosperity of the college, by pre- 
venting numbers from repairing to it Though it 
speedily produced bad consequences, so resolute was 
the government, and so intent upon accomplishing 
the plans they had originally proposed, that difficuU 
ties, which would in other circumstances have bten 
esteemed formidable, were now disregarded. Every 
thing was made to give way to the despotic politics 
of a misguided court; and no apology, however reik 
sonable, was sustained for disobedience. 

Upon the decease of James Gregory, the patrons 
gave licence to a Mr John Wood, who had taught 
the mathematics privately in the city, to teach in the 
college, and allowed him a room for that purpose* 
No reason is assigned for not preferring him to the 
vacant professorship. The application which he 
made to the town«council does not contain any other 
request, than merely permission to teach in the col* 
lege^ which was readily granted. He was afterwards 
promoted to the chair ; and appears to have taught 
the mathematics for about seven years in the unive^ 
sity ; and was succeeded by David, nephew to James 
Gregory, in 1682. David Gregory was also distin- 
guished as a mathematician ; and a greater salary was 
allowed him than to any of his predecessors. Its an* 
nual amount was L. 1000 Scots. His treatises on Op* 
tics and upon Physical and Geometrical Astronomy are 
still held in estimation. He enjoyed the mathemati- 
cal chair nearly nine years ; and when Dr Bernard 
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proposed to rteign the Saviliafi professorship at Ox- 
ford, Mr Gregory became a candidate, rep&ired to 
Londdd, and was admitted a member of the Royal 
Society ; an honour which at that time constituted an 
introduction t6 any mathematical or phildsophicai 
chair in the British empire. He was admitted a mem-^ 
ber of Baliol College ; and so favourable were the re-* 
eotomendatidns which he had received from Sir Isaac 
Newton, Dr Halley, Dr WallisJ, and others, that he 
was quickly incorporated master of arts, dnd created 
doctor of medicine. He resided at Oxford till 1710, 
when he died. He was at this time busily engaged 
in assisting to prepare a collection of all the works 
of the Greek geometricians^ His chief coadjutors 
were Bernard and Halley. 

In 1684, the Scotish nation Was in the dtoSt diiS^ 
tressing and pitiable situation that can be imagined; 
They had been exposed to the modt barbarous and 
bloody persecution. But, as if their cup of misery 
had not been full, the privy council ordained, during' 
the course of this year, " That whosoever owned, or 
realised to disown, the declaration, on oath> should hd 
put to death, in the presence df two witnefirse^^ 
though unarmed when taken,* This excited the 
greatest terror and cotlstemation throughout the, 
whole country. The state of society had now be- 
come such, that, in Edinburgh, attention to ordinkiy* 
business was neglected, and every one was jealous o£ 
his neighbour. On this account, the patrons judged 
that it would be most expedient that there should bd 
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no public laureation this year, but that it should be 
in private. The students had now become go few, 
that it appeared to be scarcely worth while to ob? 
serve the public ceremony ; and, besides, as the per^ 
secuted party threatened retaliatioD, it was hazardous 
aiid tinfair that the graduates should be exposed to 
danger, without a sufficient reason; because they 
could not obtain their degree without taking the 
oaths imposed by government. 

During this disastrous period, the magistrates of 

Edinburgh, nevertheless, found leisure to attend to 

the appointment of professors to the different chairs 

as they became vacant, and even to endow new 

professorships. Mr John Menzies was advanced to 

be professor of divinity ; but held that office for a 

yery short tioAe, aud wa^ succeeded by Mr John 

Strachan, 4th January 1^4,* who shall be after* 

wards mentioned. The foundation of a medical 

scIkx)} was also fittempted in 1685; and Sir Robert 

Sibbald was appointed first professor.f In about 

six montlis afterwards, Dr Halket and Dr Archibald 

Pitc9;irn were added as colleagues. The forp^r ap* 

pears never tp have commenced authoi* ; but the 

celebrity of ^he latter as a physiciauj a teacher pf 

medicine in the university of Ley den, a poet^ a clas- 

sical scholar^ and as a man of uncommon genius^ is 

so universal^ acknowledged in 1;his country, that 

any paiiegyric on these heads 'wp^ld be superfluous 

^ Coiijoc. Reg^U vol. XXX. p. ^74. 

j* Sir Robeit^s own account of this is ii serted afterwards* 

m 
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in this place. Neither Halket nor Pitcsum ever dc^ 
livered anjr medical lectures in Edinburgh. 

Upon the 9th of December 16859 Dr Alexander 
Monro was a|>pointed principal. It has been fre» 
quently alleged, but I think without sufficient evir 
dtntCf that Dr Monro, upon his expulsion from (he 
college, carried away with him several of the records. 
Party spirit at that time ran so high, that it was 
quite common for recriminations of this kind to be 
elcchanged upon a very slight foundation. He had 
been* educated at St Andrews ; had spent some time 
abroad; and was universally allowed to 'be a; good 
scholar, tod a man of talents.* He was decidedly, 
however, in favour of episcopacy ; and, at the revo- 
lution^ was one of the first sacrifices \^hich were 
made. It is a very singular circumstance, but there 
exists the most undoubted evidence from the council 
register, that the declaration df the Prince of 
Orange was presented to the magistrates of £din- 

• 

burgh by Dr Monro f upon the ISth February 
1689. The chancellorship was at this time lield by 
commission. Such an order, one would have thought, 
should have been transmitted to them. Tlie history 
of this curious transaction is lost. The doctor per- 
formed his part of the duty ; but demitted his office 

* Dr Monro received hit degrte, in February ifiSSy in the Uieolo* 
^cal schools of the New CoUegie at St Andrewt^ from the learned 
Dr Comrie, then vice-chancellor of the univenity^ — Fa/. Ajpology 
for the Clergy of Scotland. 

t Coanc Regist vol. kxtuu p. 297* 
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in the subsequent May. The acts of the privy ccmhoil 
respecting the taking of the new test had been vigor» 
ously carried into execution ; and, in imitation of the 
former regime, no apology whatever for non-compl^ 
ance was sustained. Dr Monro had shewn a very 
decided opposition to this measure. He and Dr John 
Strachan, professor of divinity, suffered most severe- 
ly. During the year 1689> very little was donp to- 
wards removing the disaffected fVom public stations ; 
but, when William and Mary appeared to be firmly 
seated on the throne, their adherents declared them* 
selves with much greater confidence. 
. Upon the 4th of July 1690, an act of parliament 
was passed for visitation of universities, colleges, and 
schools ; and the visitors were appointed to tneet up* 
on the S3d of the same month, that they might 
divide themselves into several committees, and lay 
down common rules for regulating the mode of their 
procedure. There were in all eighty-three visitors, 
who composed four compiit(ee$, whose powers were 
yery ample. 

1. They were authorized to inquire and take ex» 
act trial of the masters, professors, principals, re- 
gents, &c. if any of them be erroneous in doctrine; 
and as to popish, arminiaUj and socinian principles, 
which is to be searched froo^ their dictates, or to re- 
ceive information from other persons who have been 
conversant with them, or have heard them. 

^f Jo inquire and take trial if any of the masters. 
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ftc be scandalous, or gailty of immoralities in their 
life and conversation. 

S. To try if any of the masters be negligent ; and 
to inquire how many meetings for teaching their 
scholars they keep in the day ; and what time they 
meet; and how long they continue these meetings; 
and how the masters attend and keep them; and 
what discipline they exercise upon the scholars for 
their immoralities and non-attendance ; and^ particu- 
larly, to inquire at the masters anent the office of 
Hebdomadarius, and how faithfully that it is exercis« 
ed ; and how oft they examine the scholars on their 
note9 ; aud to take trial what pains they take to in- 
struct their scholars in the principles of Christianity ; 
and what books they teach tbereanent, for the sub- 
ject of these sacred lessons ; and what care they take 
of the scholars keeping the kirk, and examining 
them thereafter. 

4* To inquire Hito their sufficiency; and that 
their dictates be searched-; and if they be suspect of 
insufficiency, to ask questions, and eitamine them, as 
the committee shall tfiink fit. 

5. To inquire and take trial what has been the 
carriage of the masters since the late happy revolu- 
tion, as to their majesties government, and their 
coming to the crown ; atid^to inquire into their dic« 
tates, or papers emitted by them ; what are their 
principles as to the constitution, of the government 
by king and parliament. 

(5. Likewise^ to call for the foundation and law of 
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the univeFsitieSi and to consider how they ate ob^ 
served ; and to try how they haVe managed thei# 
Revenues, and especially anent the money given fot 
buying books to their libraries ; and any mortifica^ 
tionsy stents, and coU6i[ttionSp and vacant stipends^ 
and other monies given on any account to the said 
Colleges ; and if the morti fications for the several 
professions be rightly applied. 

7. To inquire and try the professors of divinity 
what subjects of divinity they teach^ what bodki 
they recommend to the thtob^uei ; and if tbfey be 
remiss and careless in causing their theologues have 
their hotnilies and exercises^^and frequenfly disputea 
on points of divinity, as it is required. 

.8. To inquire at the said hail masters, Scd if they 
Will subscribe the Confession of Faith, aiid sweaf 
and take the oath of allegiance to their msyeities 
King William and Queen Mary ; and to subscribe 
the certificate and assuran ce ordained to be taken 
by an act of parliament in July 1690; and if they 
will declare that they do submit to the church 
government as now established by law» 

9* That the committee appoint such of the masters 
as they shall find cause to attend the next general 
meeting of the commission; which order shall be 
equivalent, as if a citation should be given to them 
for that effectr 

I 
The spirit of these instructions plainly exhibit no 

|iar^li4y to Jacobitisou. Thcy^ ii»deed» evidently 



» 
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hlie#ed a disposition to sci'titinize most rigidly both 
tbc principles and the moral practice oi tbosb who 
fimyunid epiloopacy. Veiy few could have success* 
ibUy ^i^hstood so strict an investigation. Their 
private and public conduct was to be submitted to 
the discretion of the visitors. Their conversation,-?- 
the books taught, — the dictates they delivered to the 
^students, — and, in short, their whole demeanour, was 
to be exposed to the most severe invesUg|ition« 
Nothing was to be omitted, which either related to 
the conduct of the professors in private, or had the 
least connexion with their public duty. 

After having investignted the conduct of school^* 
masters, the visitors next proceeded to the principal 
and professot's of the university. Dr Monro, as has 
been already mentioned, was more obnoxions than 
any of his colleagues. On this account, and being 
head of the university, they began with him. Upon 
the 87th of August I69O, the visitors assembled in 
the upper hall, and Sir John Hall, Knight, Provost 
of Edinburgh, was chosen preses. 

Ten articles were exhibited against him. Some 
of them, it must be confessed, were of a very trifling 
nature. 'Others, bad they been substantiated, involved 
the moral character of the 'doctor ; but the principal 
stress was placed upon his disaffection to the revolu* 
tk>n, and attachment to the exiled family. Accord* 
ingly, the chief reason assigned for his deprivation 
is his declining to take the test, which, in his printed 
defences^ he does ^ot deny* He was deprived of his 
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oflice on the iSth September 1690, and the sentence, 
confinned by the Earl of Craufurd, president of the 
council. He had resigned the office of minister of 
the High Church of Edinburgh ; and, upon his ex- 
pulsion from the college, he performed the duties of 
an episcopal clergyman in Edinburgh, and died in 
1715, much respected. 

Dr John Strachan, professor of divinity; and 
minister of the Tron Church, was next called before 
the visitors. His libel contained similar charges 
with those against the principal, but not expressed ' 
in nearly so strong language. Besides disaffection 
to government, Dr Monro had been accused of soci- 
nianism, as well as arminianism ; but Dr Strachan 
was only accused of the latter. The visitors acted 
as if they had been anxious to associate episcopacy 
with popery ; and, therefore, in the libels put into 
their hands, they are directly charged with both. 

It would appear that Dr Strachan had expressed 
himself, concerning the eucharist, in terms which 
could only be interpreted as ambiguous, flis words 
were, Prasentiam credo modiim nescio. He did not 
deny having used such expressions in the course of 
his prelections to the students in the divinity hall. 
So little understood was that controversy, and so 
lanwilling were the admirers of the discipline of 
Geneva to admit of any seeming coincidence of 
4)pinion respecting the sacrament with the Popish 
or Lutheran churches, that the defenders of C«lvin^ 
system have not expatiated upon the peculiar opinions 
entertained by the reformer himself j but have, in 
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sral, dedioed quoting the words employed by him. 
pnrfessor, therefore, was in this instanoe fully 
' ompetent to answer his accusers, because Calvin's 
ical sentiments upon this subject appear to have been 
more obscure than even those of Luther. Dr Strachan 
^ras expelled the university at the same time with 
the principaL 

What contributed very much to ^ve them confi- 
dence, was the favourable manner in which the visitors 
treated Mr Andrew Massie. He had been a regent in 
the university of Aberdeen before he came to Edin* 
Imrglu His compliance with the politics of the times 
was very accommodating. He was also accused of 
want idf discipline, great carelessness in the discharge 
of his public duty, and his general conduct so notorial 
oufl^ that it was even the subject of common conversa- 
tion among the students. Representations against 
him were ^veii in to the visitors, upon which they 
pronounced no judgment ; because, according to the 
q>iscopalian party, he had taken the oaths to the new 
government. Tet two gentlemen, the one a doctor 
of medicine,* and the other a master of arts, had given 
this information.f Upon the whole, both parties 
were so much under the influence of prejudice, that 
the impartial administration of justice was not to be 

^ Tradition ascribes this interference to Dr Pitcaim or Dr 8ib« 
Ibald. 

t Mr Massie afterwards demitted his office, 1 1th October 1703 ; 
l^ttt not«in consequence of any charge Against hiu). 
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(expected* Beside the principal and professor of dji 
oityi there were expelled at the same time Mr J< 
Drummond, professor of philology ; Mr Alexs 
Dottglasy professor of oriental languages ; and Iff 
Thomas Bnrne(| professor of philosophy.* Dr Daviff 
Cf egoryi who had also refused the testi was conniTcd 
at for a short time. His celebrity as a mathematiciao^ 
and his t-eputation as one of the earliest and most 
popular lecturers on the Newtonian philosophy^ to- 
gether with his causing his pupils perform exercises : 
upon it wlien they took their degrees^ and thus in- 
troducing the doctrines of Sir Isaac to the Scotisb 
school, rendered them unwilling to ii\|ure the uni- 
versity by too rigid an inquiry into his political pDA- 
ciples. In a very short time^ howeveri he left tbeir 
society ; for, in 16^1| lie waa admitted Saviiian pio^ 
feasor of astronomy at Oxford. 

There can be but one opinion respecting the in* 
calculable advantages which Scotland has derived 
from the revolution. These, however, were in those 
days not so obvious ; nor were the passions of men 

^ The following is an extract froei FouMtabhairB DecbionBy bom 
which the political sentiments of Mr Burnet may be gathered v^ 
^ October 15. l686» The Town Council of Edinburgh make choice 
** of Mr Thomas Burnet, regent in Aberdeen, in place of Mr Robert 
** Lidderdale, their regent, deceased, who was recommended by the 
^ Ghaocellor (the £arl of Perth was at this time Chancellor}* ka^og 
** this last summer dedicated printed Theses to ihe Duke of Gordon^ 
^ asserting the Kiifg's absolute power ; and the Magistrate compli* 
^ mcnted him with their presence at hhk entry/'-»VoU L p. 435» 
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tdeiitly moderated to render them competent 
^ : neither had the experiment been long enough 
Be. The Scotish universities were nearly unani* 
a^ at least there was a decided majority in fiivour 
the Stuarts. In Edinburgh and Glasgow difier« 
e of opinion did exist ; but in St Andrews and 
erdeen the greatest zeal prevailed in favour of 
nes. Of all the universities, however, the decla- 
ion of that of St Andrews was the most public 
1 avowed. On the 3d of November 1688| the 
tor, vice>cfaancellor, heads of colleges, &c. ad- 
!8sed a letter to the king, to which was subjoined 
other letter from the primate (who was er qffkio 
ancellor), and all the other Scots bishops. Both of 
^ letters weop signed with the names and design 
tions of the addressers. The political principles 
uch they contained are of the most absolute and 
spotic kind. They professed the most unqualified 
probation of the king's measures^ and gratitude for 
3 ^vours he had conferred upon them. In conse* 
ence of these letters (which were published a short 
le afterwards) having excited so very little atten- 
n, that government seemed to h^ve taken no pub* 
notice of them, it is reasonable to infer that the 
ministration of William and Mary were principally 
:ent upon making an example of the university of 
iinburgh, and thus affording a warning to those 
ninaries which were situate at a distance from the 
ntre of the nation. It is proper, nevertheless, to add, 
at Glasgow suffered pr^etty severely, the visitors 
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having expelled the priacipal, Dr Fall^ Dr We; 
prdfeasor of diviniQr, and Professors Blair and ' 
don. They were treated, however, with the grej 
mildness and civility ) and the only charge exhil 
against them was their refusing the test* 
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CHAPTER VtL 



tor Rule (^pointed Principal— Professors of the He- 
brew and Greek Languages appointed — A Professor 
of the Civil and Scots Law proposed — Visitors ap^ 
pointed — A course of Philosophy proposed to be 
Printed and Taught in all the Scotish Untoernties 
—Sir Robert Sibbald. 

Thb visitors of the university of Edinburgh, who 
acted under the authority of parliament, immediately 
proceeded to recommend to the patrons to appoint 
successors to those whom they had expelled. 

Previous to this, however, the magistrates deter* 
mined to proceed regularly, and to give the whole 
business at least the appearance of the most mature 
deliberation. They, therefore, appointed one of their 
own number, Mr Henry Ferguson, ** to take up a 
list of the names of the professors in the college.'* 
The probability is, that he was empowered at the 
same time to remove such as were obstreperous; 
and that, however mildly the minute was expressed, 
that this was well understood by all parties. They 
made choice of Dr Gilbert Rule as principal. This 
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person had warmly espoused the cause of the Gov^ 
nant ; add, by his talents and activity in defence of 
presbyterianism, had become exceedingly obnanous 
to the malignant s» That he was a man of consider-i 
able enterprise there can be no doubt« He had been 
a regent in the university of Glasgow, and tanght 
there with considerable reputation. He was after^ 
wards sub-principal of King's College, Aberdeen; 
and, before the restoration, was minister of Alnwick, 
in Northumberland. He was ejeoted by the Bartluh 
lm€» 4ctf in 1 66s, repaired to Scotland, and was im« 
prisoned in the Bass,^ Upon his giving a bond of five 
tliousand merks to leave the country in eight days, 
he was set at liberty. He went to Hollaqd, studied 
medicine, and took his degrees. He practised for 
some time at Berwick ; but, being persecuted there 
also, he received an unanimous call to Dublin, where 
he preached for some time. 

Upon the prospect of his favourite form of 
church government being re-established, he returned 
to his native country, and was appointed the first 

* He wat ient to the Bass in consoquence of having baptised tvro 
children in the town of Edinburgh. Mr Rule was a licensed and 
indulgffd minister ; the privy council, however, sent him to the B«s, 
because '* he knew, by his Majesty's indulgence, they are restridcd 
^ from using any part of their ministerial function within Ediobai||ii 
^ or two miles round it.** The council were willing, in May, ta 
change his confinement to the town of Edinburgh, upon his fiodiD; 
caution to preach in private there; but this he refused tojoi— 
April 8. 1680, Fountainliairs Decisions, voh i. p. 99. 
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priaioi|NU: after tlie revolution. TUe fkvoorers of 
ffkcopmcj were accustomed in those days to under- 
nloe.his taleuts, and to make odious comparisons 
between him and some of his predecessors. But the 
troth isy that their theological systems were so dif- 
ftienty that it was impossible for either party to judge 
impartially. Dr Rule's moral and religious character 
vas excellent ; and, if we are to judge from his 
vorks^ his talents were respectable, and will bear to 
be compared with the greater number oT those with 
whom he entered the lists in controversy. 

His treatise^ in answer to Dr Stillingfleet^s ** Un* 
^ reatonableness of Separation,** is written with g^re^t 
temper, and i$ at least as formidable as the work to 
which it is intended as a reply. In his extreme old 
age, he wrote an answer to a work of Dr Monro's 
against the new opinions of th6 presbyteriaas of 
Scotland, in which he stiles himself Jii4» Emeri^ 
tus. He discovers a thorough acquaintance with the 
sutgect. 

Mr Laurence Dundas, who afterwards taught 
humanity in the university with so great reputation^ 
tod for so long a period, was appointed one of the 
regents ; but, previous to his being elected, the visi« 
tors had passed an act, ** That, in all time comings 
none be admitted masters or regents of universities 
and colleges, but such as are pious, learned, and 
well qualified ; and, to the effect that their qualifica* 
tions may be the better known, the lords, and others 
of the said commission^ do hereby statute^ enact. 
Vol. It X 
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and declare, that, in all time coming, no regent or V 
master of a class (albeit they have a preteotation y 
thereto) be admitted or received in any university 
or college within this kingdom without a previous 
trial ; and program to be affixed upon the gates of 
the university or college into which he is to be re* 
ceived^ inviting all persons to be present and dispute 
for the place ; and in case, at the day fixed, any per- 
son compear and offer to dispute with the person so 
presented, upon any problematical subject^ It is 
hereby declared, that he shall be holden and obliged 
to dispute with any person so ofFering to compete ; 
and also, that he undergo a trial, by examination or 
otherwise, as the judges of the said university or 
college shall think fit : And which judges, at advising 
of the dignity and merit of the parties competing, 
are to consider not only the abilities and learning of 
the said parties, but also their piety, good life, and 
conversation ; their prudence, fitness for the place, 
affection for the government of church and state now 
established, and their other good qualifications com- 
plexly ; and the party most worthy is to be preferred 
to the said place : And in case any master or regent 
shall be hereafter received into any of the sai(l uni' 
versities or colleges, without undergoing the foresaid 
trial, by program and dispute, in case of competi- 
tion, their admission is hereby declared *void and 
null ; with this provision always, that the principals, 
professors of divinity, and other professors in the 
said universities and coHegos, shall not be holden to 
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waiago mxy such trial at their admission} hot that 
tbqr d>iii' he jH^sented, admitted, and received^ as 
jMHicrly.*** 

Whether these regulations, which wer6 certainly 
judicious, and had the force of laMr, were attended 
to for any length of time, is uncertain. A new in« 
citement, however, was given at this time to all the 
Seotish universities; and they discovered a most 
anxious desire both to improve their methods of 
teaching, and to extend the number of the languages 
and sciences taught. 

In all the universities of Europe, both popish and 
piotestant^ the precise line between the province 
appropriated to the professorship of Hebrew and that 
of divinity had not been very accurately defined* 
The professor of theology in general performed the 
duties of both. It has been already mentioned, that 
the professor of Hebrew, as well as his colleagues, 
held his appointment only during the pleasure of the 
patrons. How long this continued to be the case is 
uncertain. It was now, however, resolved, that to 
teach thi s ancient language should occupy the solo 
atteQtion of one professor ; and, to secure him attend* 
ance, that none should be allowed to study divinity 
without a certificate from him. It is only of late 
years, however, that this wise and salutary regular 
tion has been strictly adhered to. Mr Alexander 
Rule, son of the principal, was appointed professoft 



* College Record. 
^ X8 
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The visitors encouraged every suggcstbn wliicb 
they tliought was calculated to promote the pro' 
sperity of the university. No separate professor of 
Greek harf as yet been appointed. The study of this 
noble language was conjoined with that of the Latin 
and the elementary branches of philosophy, as it is at 
this day in some of the Scotish universities. 

A proposal was at this time made for encouraging 
tlie study of Greek in the college of Edinburgh; 
and wliich, as it laid the foundation of a separate 
professorship, deserves to be inserted in this place. 

" It is certain that, according to the method the 
Greek tongue is at present taught in the college of 
Edinburgh, and the other uhivei^ities in Scotlandi 
a sufficient progress therein can never be.expected 
from the students, there being only one year allotted 
to it, which is scarcely enough to acquire tlie rudi- 
ments of it well, or to master the grammar. And 
the regents being obliged, after the first year, to begin 
their course of philosophy, the scholars^ either having 
got but a small taste of the excellence of the Ian- 
guage^ which is not sufficient to make them fall in 
Idve with so useful and agreeable a study, or else 
discouraged frotn the laboriousness of it, all there- 
after depending on their own industry and private 
application, do for the most part abandon ^nd 
neglect it j whereby few or npne of our country ever 
arrive at any exact or accurate knowledge of that 
tongue, though it be the mother-tongue of all learn- 
ing whatsoever ; in which also that sacred part of 
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^criptutfi the New Testament, was wrote at first, 
together with many valuable discourses and com* 
roentaries ^f the fathers thereupon, which are justly 
esteemed over all Christendom, for the eminent 
learning, as well as profound piety, displayed, in 
them ; not to mention that famous version of the 
Seventy. And what a shame is it that other nations 
should so far outdo the Scots in this ^ The lords of 
the honourable committee for visiting schools and 
colleges were lately sensible of this ; and, therefore, 
made an overture of establishing a Greek profession, 
and were pleased to shew some concernment about 
It. 

" Now it IS proposed by a young gentleman, 
formerly of this college, who has made it his business 
for some years to understand that language, and 
spent some part of his time at Oxford for that effect, 
where he had the opportunity of conversing with a 
Greek, who was well seen in the ancient as well as 
modern language of his country, that if the magis« 
trates of the place, and the other patrons of the 
college of Edinburgh, shall think fit to give and 
allow him the name of honorary professor of Greek 
within the said college, and permit him to take 
'scholars, and teach within the college, and be under 
such a character as the professors of Hebrew and 
mathematics are, he will not require any pension 
or salary, but depend upon any casual benefit by 
scholars, till afterward some fund be thought of for 
the encouragement of that study. 



^^ And, lest this may be taken as an endroaehilieilt 
on the province of the other masters, who deserve verjr 
WeTl, and who are only hindered to perfect their 
scholars in that study fromtlie shortnesss of the ttiiie 
allowed them, and their engagement to profieas and 
frach philosophy,— ^he proposes this in a way and man* 
ner not at all prejudicial to them ; on the contmfy^ 
rather subservient and useful to tliem ; for hejs. not to 
undertake to teach any thing that uses to be taught by 
them, but to proceed where they are obliged to break 
off, that is, to teach nothing but authors, in order to 
perfect and acoomplish in the said tongue such as, 
when they have passed the bs^an class, resolve to 
pu3h the matter farther than they have occasion to 
do in the time* It is plain, there cannot arise the 
least reflection on the honour of the professors already 
settled, ^nce it is well known they advance their 
scholars as great a length in Greek as the thne to 
which they are restricted will allow* 

*- All obvious objections seem to be removed ; 
and seeing there are designs framing for having that 
language taught to better purpose than has been 
hitherto, this may be embraced in tlie mean time, 
till those be brought about : And it is not doubted 
but a considerable advantage will from hence accrue, 
as well to the students of divinity as others, who, 
from such a help, will be invited to improve them* 
selves in a study they are but Just entered upon> 
(and otherwise must needs leave off, by reason of the 
difficulties that will appear insuperable to young 
men, if abandoned to their private industry. So it 
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k Ikoped Che l^verend the prineipal^ who all bis time 
hift laboured to better and reform (he college, will 
please to take the matter into his consideration, to 
represent it favourably to the magistrates, and make 
a report, so soon as can be done conveniently; the 
rather, because the gentleman that proposes the thing 
must not lose his time; but if he meet not with 
encouragement in his own college and countryi>. 
moat .seek for it somewhere ebe."' * 

The study of the Greek language was compora^ 
lively of a late date. The service of the church be- 
ing composed in Latin, insured a preference with 
which the Greek could not compete* Not withstand* 
ing the superior claims upon theologians which the 
Greek possessed, in consequence oi the New Testae 
ment being written in that language, yet there is no 
doubt that, for many centuries before the revival of 
learning, it was almost entirely unknown in the west 
of Europe. In the twelfth century, so little ac« 
quaintance had they with Greek, that Aristotle and 
the Greek fathers were perused in very defective 
Latin translations. Even after the sacking of Con* 
stantinpple, in 1453, it required the lapse of a great 
many years before a knowledge of it was generally 
diffused. Its progress was much slower than might 
have been expected. It had been first imported into 
Italy, and the study of it patronized by the pope. 
J^rancis L established a professorship in the univer- 



* Records of the College of £diiifourgh« 
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sity of Paris. Henry VIIL his rival, founded a 
Greek professorship at Cambridge in 1540, the only 
institution of the kind in England. 

About the time of the revolution, the necessity of 
paying more attention to the Gultivatioii of Grecian 
literature became more apparent ; and an ambition to 
emulate our southern neighbours was more generally 
spread. All the Scotish universities Avere equally 
sensible of the want of a professor, whose sole bosi* 
ness should be devoted to the teaching of Greek; 
and all the five colleges appear to have concurred in 
establishing such an appointment. Who the person 
was who made the above proposition is not mention* 
ed ; but the reasons which were assigned weighed 
with the patrons ; and, in the course of a few years, 
induced them to make the profession of Greek a se- 
parate establishment in Edinburgh* Tliis judicious 
arrarigement has continued ever since. 

The visitors, who were not afraid of the charge of 
innovation, received whatever suggestions were sub- 
mitted to them with the greatest readiness. They 
also approved of no student being allowed to enter 
the divinity hall, without having studied Hebrew 
Under the regular professor. According to the ori- 
ginal constitution of the college, the principal, as 
has been already mentioned, is primarius professor 
of divinity. It was iiow again proposed, that he 
•and the ordinary professor should both teach divini- 
ty, and print tlieir course ; but this was never com- 
plied with* The inconvenience and expence to 
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which those who had chosen the profession of the 
hw were exposed had also been long felt ; it was 
therefore recommended that professorships of the 
cinl and Scots law should be erected ; and the rea« 
sons assigned were the following. 

** Universities,*'* it is said, " are naturally designed 
for breeding youth in all sorts of good learning ; so 
that it is not one or two colleges, as of phrlosophy and 
divinity, that make an university ; but they must be 
generaUa studiorum coUegia ; and so long . as they 
want any necessary profession, they never attain 
their true design. 

^' Among all the parts of human literature, there ii 
none so immediately subservient to the good, yea 
the very being, of society, and the peace of mankind, 
as the science and knowledge of the laws, especially 
the municipal laws of that commonwealth in which 
a nian^s lot is to live. 

^' It is not intended to raise a competition among 
pTofefssions ; they are all profitable in their o\^ kind; 
but this must be granted, that there are many al* 
ready settled, not by far so necessary as this joint 
profession. Neither is it designed to detract any 
thing from the honour tliat is due to our own laws, 
when this profession is proposed to be jointly, as well 
of the civil as of the Scots law« For though, in 
the bulk, both our taws and forms are suitable 
eoough to natural equity, (whatever may be said of 

• 

^ Extracted from the College Records. 
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the feudal law, which is not so properly ours, and 
was foundedi at least has been set up, upon a prin- 
ciple of servitude and vassalage, and might, in Bfiaaj 
eases, suffer i, reformation), yet it is undeniable that 
our laws are far from being brought to such per- 
lection, either in themsdves, or as to the metliod of 
attaining the knowledge of them, as the laws of 
other nations ar^ | so that in most, and these ordi- 
nary cases, we are forced to run for supply to the 
civil law, and the laws of other nations* And yet| 
after all, not only our best lawyers, but even oo# 
judges, find themselves still in the dark* Whereas, 
if some able lawyer were fixed in a joint profession 
of both, with a suitable salary, and some honorarium 
from students, he would make it his work to gather 
and methodise these scattered principles, that lie 
dispersed in a huge chaos of statutesf, decisions, and 
customs, so that, in a short space, our law would be 
so far illuminated, that we might not only know 
what laws we have, but also see where they were de« 
fective ; and, by a due search into the civil law, have 
the laws and customs of other nations ; and the best 
laws and expedients might be cuUed out for improv- 
ing and supplying our own ; which, being once aimed 
at, would give occasion to others that have access to 
propose them to those in authority. / 

^ And it is humbly conceived this design is neces* 
sary even to the most of our young gamimm. It 
need not be urged how indecent it is for men to be 
admitted to plead the rights of the lieges, without 
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m Ibjr previous trial of tlseir knowledge in our own 
r l«r. And it b hoped that such a profession would 
take up the thoughts and time of a great many fine 
ipiritSi who are otherwise either lost or debauched 
hi want of some serious study, suitable to their age 
and genius, and useful in common affairs* 

^* It must be regretted that our laws have boen hi* 
tiierto so unfixed and little koown, even to the most 
of those entrusted with tlie government, that they 
have been someway necessitated either to be arbitrary, 
or else to leave many things without any decision at 
all : And it is no wonder it^ in that case (consider- 
ing the practice ami weakness of m^n), private inter* 
fBt, favour, and court practices, have so oflen prevail* 
ed over justice and the public interest; and that 
[ judges, knowing no check of a positive law to clear 
the injustice of their decisions, have been laid open 
to teany indirect methods in their proceedings, of 
which scarce any age or nation hath afforded more 
sad examples than this, in the two late reigns. 

^' It hath been both the honour and happiness of our 
neighbour nation, that, under the worst of govern* 
ments, their judges, how current soever, have been 
obliged to stick closer to their laws^ and so were less 
capable to oppress the people than in Scotland. The 
late king^s observation is too true, that in England 
the laws guided the court, but in Scotland the court 
guided the laws. One reason of this difference, 
among others, is very obvious, that, by the long stand- 
ing of the inns of court (which are the professions of 
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their laws, where most of the nobility and gentiy 
have spent some part of their time), not only is their 
law cleared and fixed, but every man almost knows 
what their law is. So that a judge, if he resolve to 
be unjust, knows very well he must bear the weight 
of all that the knowing and enlightened genius of 
that nation can throw upon him. And this is also 
the cause that the house of commons hath still been 
such a bulwark to the people's liberties, that scarce 
any. assembly in the world can parallel it. And I am 
ashamed to urge the vast disparity that in all this 
bath, and, without some remedy be used, must stiU 
appear among us. But of this perhaps enough, if 
Bot too much. ' 

" The interest of the nation in this erection is very 
considerable, since it will keep much money amongst 
us, which is bestowed on the study of the civil law 
(simply) in the low countries, and elsewhere ; whereas, 
by the method proposed, the study both of the civil 
and our own law may be had at home. 

** It is also very much the interest of the town of 
Edinburgh. They have always, and with much ret* 
son, looked on their college as their great advantage. 
But it is demonstrable that this joint profession of 
law, perse^ will in a short time equal, if not exceedi 
tlieir advantage, from the whole other professions in 
it. There being few persons of spirit, that will not 
think some part of their time and pains well bestow* 
ed on that study. 
. ^^ Two objections may be made against this proposals 
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^Qe first i$» that people would turn tod knowing in tlKr> 
Unr^ And wrong those whose employment and practice 
Ik that way. It is to be regretted, that ignorance 
•boald be counted the mother of devotion in any 
profession. And since it is exploded Jn divinity^ it 
18 lioped it will find no reception in this, which, next 
to that of divinity, most immediately concerns the 
good of human society. But to cure the fears of ^ 
these kgukii (for, as to ingenious men in that profes- 
sion, they will disown any such fear), it will rather 
be their advantage than their loss; since all the harm 
they can reap will only be, that people will be more 
able to inform lawyers, which will be both the client's 
^d their benefit and credit. Every ingenious man 
that hath had any practice, will readily grant, that 
want of good information hath been the great occa- 
sion of the loss of many good causes, and the gaining 
of many bad. 

" The other objection is of more weight, mz. that a 
profession of law cannot be well settled, till the 
law itseif be first fixed. And the truth is, both 
these designs are excellent ; and let them, in Gods 
name, be both set about.^ Yet it must still be re* 
mem bered, that some suitable salary be settled on those 
employed, otherwise all attempts in either will prove 
tt fruitless as they have done these two hundred 
years bygone. Notwithstanding the many ordi- 
nances for revising and fixing our laws, as particu^ 
larly those in 1649 and 168), tbr^ withdut some 
suitable encouragement, quod muUis committitur natu^ 
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mfit^r fHfgSgUiiir. But, to come closer to the. o1 
tion^ there cannot be a better method for Ul 
ing our kw, and discovering its defects, so as to 
them supplied, and the whole compfled into 
exact body, fit to be presented to and ratified i^j 
parliament, than this joint profession, well nsanagcA' 
by some person of integrity, learning, and exptii* 
ence. And, on the other hand, if, without some saeh' 
previous pireparation, the matter be attempted, k am* 
not but prove a very law system, in respect of whtt 
it otherwise might be. It is not desigpied to propose 
where a fund for this may be had. Yet it may bemea*^ ] 
tioned, that, in an act of sederunt 168 , the ionb \ 
allow the fhculty of advocates to exact a consideraUt 
sum from every intrant, tor a fund to and erectioa 
of this nature i And that the profusion of philology : 
in the^ college of Edinburgh is upon a fund desigVK j 
ed for a profession of law. But if the Town of Ediih { 
burgh understand their own interest, they will settle 
a distinct fund of their own, which, if th^beat 
pains, may be found out. And they have fisU poir» 
er to settle professions of law, by a charter under the 
great seal, in April 1589/' 

It is uncertain who was the writer of this pufa. 
It bears evident marks of being the composition ai a 
lawyer ; of one well acquainted with the subject, and 
anxious for promoting the study of the law of Soot< 
land. The close alliance between the Roman or civil 
law and the Scotish law is well known ; and the pains 
and labour bestowed on the study of the fiurmei^ 
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)jf tliose who looked forward tb practice at the 
Sootish' bar, was then very great The private ex« 
'^nmatioQ of candidates^ as well as the sutgect of 
the public Meiei which they had to defend, were 
•elected from tlie Justinian code ; and some of the 
■KMt eminent civilians that the history of modern 
Europe records, were members of the faculty of ad« 
vocates. The study of that interesting code of law 
WM in Scotland chiefly confined to this society* 
Slender as the connexicm may he between the civil 
and the canon law, yet an intimate acquaintance with 
•the latter was also accounted indispeasibly necessary 
te constitute a great Scotch lawyer. Indeed, there 
HMD be but one opinion respecting both the necessity 
and advantages of the study of law. The appoint* 
rmmt of a professor of the municipal law of Scot- 
land seems so obvious, that it is astonishing no in- 
stitution of the kind had ever been established in 
Scotland. The Court of Session, the supreme civil 
court, was confessedly borrowed from the parliament 
^ Paris. It is natural then to expect that its forms, 
lules of judging, and even the general principles of 
law acknowledged, should bear a considerable re» 
semblance to that ancient court, which was its pro« 
totype. The influence of the civil law upon French 
jarispnidence is well known; and it had attained 
tach authority, that, from the close connei^ion which 
adiaisted between the two countries, no doubt can 
ht entertained of the source from whence the predi* 
kction of Scotsmen to that code proceeded. 
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The administration of justice, both in ttecinland 
criminal courts^ was for a long time founded rather- 
upon the civil law, and what is called tele am! wtmt^ 
or common law, than upon the statute- law of tbe 
country. The education of those who had devoted 
themselves to the study of the national jurispni^ 
dence, therefore, was conducted after a manner in 
many respects similar to the method pursued by the 
Roman youth in the best days of the republic. After 
they had gone through a regular course of study 
abroad, as the Romans did in Greece, they were 
placed under the tuition of some eminent pFactiti(M)* 
en They attended upon his practice, both in bis 
private consultations, and when he appeared in tbe 
public court. In short, he superintended their 
studies, and discharged the office which, in modem 
times, has been appropriated to a professor of law. • 

The greater number of our systems of law have 
been the productions of those whose business it was 
to teach it. Experience has shewed the truth of tlie 
observation, that the establishment of a professorship, 
such as the writer recommended, was better calculate 
ed to improve the national jurisprudence, than any 
other plan that could have been adopted. 

Many new proposals were made about .thia time, 
designed to improve both the sciences taught, the 
methods of teaching, and the discipline, of the college^ 
All of which evidently demonstrate the unsettled 
opinions of the nation, and how ready they were to 
adopt every innovation. Physical and moral science 
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were tfaen in a state of infancy. The new doctrines, 
however, had so far acquired an establishment among 
the young and the enterprising, that even the most 
prejudiced, if they had not already begun to hesitate 
coDoeming the certainty of the ancient system, were 
less confident in standing forward in its defence. 

At the revolution, the government discovered the 
greatest anxiety that those who were admitted to 
professorships should be persons whose pblitical 
principles could not be called in question, and who 
were at the same time men of acknowledged abilities. 
Upon the deprivation of Dr Strachan, both the 
church and state were fully aware of the necessity 
of providing a successor of this description in the 
divinity chair.* They had fixed their thoughts up« 
OQ Dr George Campbell, minister at Dumfries, a 
tnan remarkable for his piety, prudence, and learn* 
iog. He was very unwilling to accept of the office; 
and it required the interference of the general as- 
sembly before he would comply. At their express 
solicitation^ however, he removed to Edinburgh diir- 
it!g the course of this year, I69O; and, for a long 
period, discharged the important duties of his office 
with great reputation. He was the founder of the 
Mbrary which is attached to the divinity hall, and is 

* It h4s been confidently affirmed, that it was offered to Dr £d- 
maiMl Cakmy, on the recommendation of Mr Carstarcs. These two 
mnent men had formed an intimacy diiring their residence in Hol« 
land. . 

Vol. !• v 
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entirely a separate establishment from that of the 
public library of the university.* 

During the course of the succeeding year, some 
disagreeable riots took place in the college. They 
])roceeded from no political cause, but from an absurd 
practice, which seems to have existed for a 4ong time^ 
of boxing at the gate, and throwing the ball at the 
door of the Bajan class. These vulgar practices were 
originally considered only as an amusement; but 
they had now become so serious, that the peace of 
tlie college, and even of the city, was materially in- 
terrupted. To correct such abuses, the students 
were required to subscribe a declaration of their 
abhorrence of such tumultuary and disorderly prac- 
tices, and came under an obligation voluntarily to 
submit to expulsion, in the most solemn and dis- 
graceful form and manner the masters should be 
pleased to think upon, if they did not conduct 
themselves properly. They also promised all due 
honour and reverence to the provost, magistrates, 
and others, patrons of the college ;• and, all due re- 
spect and obedience to the reverend primar, and o- 

• The following inscription is placed in the divinity ball:— 
<* BJuliotliccu 1)030 viruin pictatc prudentia ct Uteris insignein,D. 6. 
Campbell, S. S. T. apud nos summa cum laude professoremt gra« 
to animo autoiem agnoscit, ejus consiliis auspiciisque inchoata et 
singular! cura instrucra; post hunc, plurimum debet vins reverendis 
V. D. pra^conibus Magistto Ricardo Straitton, Lohdinensi, et Magistro 
Thoraae Wilkie, ecclesiae in rico canonicorum nuper pastori, quorum 
illc 700 codicibus earn augendam curayit, hie 400 volumina testa* 
mentolegavit, 1719, 
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ther masters iSnd professorsi and that under the for* 
mer penalty^ in case they failed. The paper, of 
which this is. the substance, was communicated to the 
Lord Provost on the morning of the 9th October; but 
though the signatures seemed to have been given with 
great readiness, we shall find that they did not pro* 
duce the desired effects The tumult had becon\e so 
great, that the class-rooms atid part of the buildings 
were considerably injured ; and it was found neces^ 
sary to impose an assessment upon all the students 
who could not prove an alibij in order that the d«^ 
mage which the college had sustained might be re* 
paired. 

In 1692, tlie universities of Scotland were actuated 
with great ^eal for the promotion of learning, and 
the improvement of their methods of teaching. 
Every thing was conducted with the greatest har^ 
mony, excepting that three of the professors ia 
King's College, Aberdeen, who were hostile to the 
government, and, consequently, opposed the mea- 
sures of the majority, protested against sending com* 
missioners to the meeting which was to be held in 
September. The reasons which they presented were 
written with acrimony ; and discover a petulance of 
humour which was. severely chastised by the meet^ 
ing. 

The long agitated question, respecting uniformity 
as to the plan of teaching, was again introduced; 
but nothing definitive determined on. Besides this 
subject, which had been so often canvassed, they 
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i66k umler consideration the gr^at -bcfitfit ilt\i\th 
wdukl accompany the r^stopattofi of- the offices erf 
chanceltorj rectorj and othets^ \(^hichj frtim the pO- 
Irticat cbiiim&tioiis of tlie ti»i^&, had hedfr pei-iiiitted 
t6' go into dl^se. The dther iitiftrei^ftie» of Scot- 
land have^ from their ^ndationr^ been much more 
attentive that such officebearers should be meinbers 
of their society than Edinbufgh. The Lord Pfovost, 
or at least t^ie town-coT&tfcil; have been esteemed as 
holding the chancellorsliip^ and competeat to exer* 
cise ail its functions. Frequent interruptions bad 
tai ken place in regard to t lie appointment of a rector. 
The subject, it is evident, had been resumed by the 
Commissioners of the university as a body ; and the 
method which they suggested was, ** to supplicate 
the Lords of their Majesties privy council to inter- 
|>o$e their authority in filling up such offices as are 
now vacant; and that they Would allow, in the 
meantime^ till that be effecttiated, the present heads 
of the cdlleges to supply these vacant offices where 
it is needful."* 

In consequence of this representatioti, various con* 
ferences were held between the honourable patrons 
and the principal and professors of the university of 
Edinburgh. And, from the foUowing rough draught 
-of a memorial, presented with all deference and re- 
spect to the town-council, it is obvious that the 
^business liad for some time proceeded im a manner 

* College Becords* 
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ied in that manner/ wherein consists the distttiguish« 
iiig character of an university from the lessftr semi- 
naries of learning. She continues in the possession 
of giving degrees in all the learned sciences ; but her 
government by a rector has now, for some* consider* 
able time, gone into disuse. To what causes the 
sinking the useful office of rector is most likely to 
have been owing, they are unwilling to explore, 
lest the scrutiny should lead them into the view of 
Some unhappy differences, whereof, in their humble 
opinion, the memory should not be recalled. It is 
plain, however, the university in former times was 
more in the exercise of certain rights and priviledges, 
and| in certain respects, carried more the outward 
face of an university, than she has done for some 
time past.**^ 

Fof what reason a rector was not appointed, we 
have not been informed. It was quite natural for 
the members of the university to discover great 
anxiety that their establishment should resemble as 
much as possible the other European seminaries, in 
the office-bearers that were attached to the institu- 
tion. Whether it would have contributed more to 
its prosperity, it is impossible to affirm. The effi- 
ciency of any office depends almost entirely upon 
him who holds it. If discipline be exercised after a 
judicious, mild, but firm manner, it is of little conse- 
quence by what name the president of the court is 

* College Records. 
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called; thongh it must be confessed, that when little 
attention is paid to form or external ceremony, too 
gneat familiarity is apt to be introduced, and the 
purposes of material justice consequently injured. 
The presence of a rector to witness their proceedings, 
and to accompany them with his sanction, could 
scarcely be conceived to produce any bad effects 
whatever. But from what may be termed the demo- 
cratic constitution of the university of Edinburgh, 
the formality of a numerous list of oflfice-liearers, such 
as exist in most other uaiversities, is perhaps incom- 
patible with its spirit. In all the other Scotish col- 
leges, for example, the founders have not only given 
a most minute detail of what they prescribed should 
be taught, the names and duty of the teachers, but 
have enumerated with the most scrupulous care the 
name and functions of every officer connected with 
the corporation, from the chancellor to the most 
mental servant. In the charter of the university of 
Edinburgh, on the contrary, nothing of this kind is 
to' be discerned ; and this, no doubt, has operated 
as a powerful cause in rendering its constitution less 
formal and perplexed. 

The encouragement which had been received from 
the honourable patrons, communicated new spirit to 
the principal and professors. In imitation, therefore, 
of the English and foreign universities, it was pro- 
posed that an Orator Acadendcus should be nominat- 
ed yearly. The nature of his office is well known* 
As the rectiil is in most cases a layman, and there* 
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*' 7th, For building more chambers to accommo* 
date the students, and for other pious uses/** 

Had the university obtained what they desired, 
it would no doubt have thrown great light upon our 
national literary history, and enabled them to have 
given more satisfactory illustrations of the nature of 
their own foundation ; but a compliance of this kind 
was not to be expected. 

No distinct account has been transmitted to us 
respecting the tumults and disorders which took 
place about this time throughout all the colleges in 
Scotland. Appearances of riot could not be con« 
cealed from the observation of the public for some 
time past; but, in December 1693, they had advanced 
to such a height, that the lords of the privy council 
found it necessary to publish an act, discharging all 
^uch irregularities, and annexing certain fines to be 
levied upon the guilty. An invidious distinction 
was made between noblemen, barons, and burgesses, 
and their sons. The principals and regents lyere to 
be assisted by the magistrates ; and, if it were found 
necessary, they had power to imprison the guilty, 
and rigidly to exact the fines imposed. The sums 
tollected were to be applied for the use of the 
libraiies of the said colleges. This act was to be 
published at the market-crosses of Edinburgh, New 
and Old Aberdeen, St Andrews, and Glasgow; and 
also to be read before the students, and affixed on 
|he doors of the public schools. 

♦ College Records. 
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This vigorous measure was accompanied with 
salutary effects ; and, in 1 693, those who were in 
power, and were Well-wi3her8 to the cause of litera- 
ture, had more leisure to bestow in employing means 
for accomplishing that purpose. Accordingly, a 
committee was appointed for preparing acts and 
overtures concerning universities and schools; and 
their report was presented to the privy council so 
early as the 28th of January ; and various recom- 
mendations which they suggested were warmly ap- 
proved of. The first object of their attention ap- 
pears to have been an attempt to found a Greek ' 
professorship ; but the same cause which prevented 
this formerly, had a similar effect now. They were 
at a loss to fix upon a fund sufficient to defray the 
necessary additional expence. Besides the sciences 
which had been usually taught in the third class, it 
was ordained that there should be superadded the 
practice of oratory or declamation. It hath been 
already mentioned, that the injunctions respecting 
the examination of candidates for professorships were 
exceedingly strict. It was now resolved, however, 
that as it was very becoming that the most perfect 
mderstauding should subsist between the universities, 
that this should be dispensed with, when a master or 
regent was to be transported from one college to 
another. 

An order was also issued to transmit an account to 
the clerk of the commission of their several founda- 
tions and mortifications, and what salaries the masters 
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^xxd professors are allowed, and liow the rent and 
revenues are managed. Although this act was equally 
binding upon Edinburgh with the sister universities^ 
yet it was far less implicated in the consequences it 
might produce than any of the rest. This arose from 
the nature of its funds. 

The discipline of the college next engaged their 
attention. The hebdomadar was commanded to 
reside all night within the college during the time 
pf his ofiicCi and visit the students in their chamber! 
before six a. m. and every evening before nine o'clock 
p. M. It was expressly enjoiuedi that all the students 
in the several universities and colleges within the 
kingdom should be obliged to wear constantly gowns 
during the time of the sitting of the colleges ; and 
that the regents or masters be obliged to wear black 
gowns, and the students red gowns, that thereby 
V(^ging and vice may be discouraged. And in regard I 
the wearing of gowns has never been the custom in 
Edinburgh college, the commission do therefore re- 
commend to the masters of that college to endeavour 
to bring the custom into practice. 

Strict orders were also given that the students 
should submit to a public examination in presence 
of the masters, and be found sufficiently quali^d by 
the faculty of the college, before receiving the de* 
gree of master of arts. 

The age required before any one could undertake 
the care of students was fixed at twenty-on^ years 
complete. It was appointed that the courses of all 
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tbe eolteges should commence upon the first lawful 
diqF> of November, and Continue to the last day of 
Jvne thereafter* The magistrand classes were only 
ts continue till the first of May. If any classed 
voe wont to meet earlier in the season than No-» 
vember, they were allowed to do so if they chose i 
bat they were not to commence their regular course! 
till the first of that month. It was also enacted, 
tbat the sereral classes, when they first convene, btf 
all publicly examined in the common hall, in pre* 
aence of the principal and all tiie regents of the coU 

m 

kgi(y who shall be obliged to attend the said examina-* 
ttODS* A similar examination was appointed to take 
place at the end of the session ; and if any absented 
themselves without licence, they were net to be pro* 
. moted to a higher class in the subsequent year. The 
proficiency of the bursars was to be specially inquired 
into, as well as the regularity of their attendance; 
and, when they returned to their studies, they were 
required to produce a testimonial of their good be^ 
haviour from the presbytery, minister, or kirk-session, 
of the parish in which they resided 

Being convinced of the very imperfect nature of 
the mathematical courses in general given, the re* 
gents of the several classes were appointed to teach 
the students some rudiments of the mathematics 
along with their ordinary course. 

The numerous recommendations which had been 
given res|iecting the composition of and printing a 
course of ptiilosopby, had never been seriously at^ 
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tended to. To stimulate the professors to enter with: 
earnestness upon this task, the commission declaredyi ^ 
tliat they would write to the secretary of state to. \ 
interpose with his majesty, that he would be pleasedt j 
to give a gratification of fifty pounds sterling to each i 
college at the completing of the said work. A ] 
committee was appointed to revisCi and, if necessary^ 
to amend the different schemes, which were to b& 
given in upon the first Wednesday of October follow* 
ing. It was composed of Patrick Lord Polwart^ 
David Home of Crocerig, and Sir William Hamilton 
of Whitelaw, both senators of the college of jus- 
tice, the Reverend Messrs John Law, George Camp- 
bell, Gilbert Rule, George Meldrum, David Blairi 
and Mr James Smollet, one of the commissaries of 
Edinburgh. 

In 1696^ the commission of parliament had issued 
a, variety of particular and very minute regulationa 
respecting the composition of this course of philo* 
sophy, lest any hindrance to its completion sboald 
yet occur. And to place this, if possible, beyond ; 
hazard, the delegates from the several universities 
were called before the commission at £dinburgb| 
on the 15th day of July of the same year. Tbej. 
were interrogated whether they had gone through 
their several parts ; which, was answered in the 1^ 
firmative, and that they had amended what was iit* 
correct ; that they had met together; and considered 
the form of writing the whole parts, which they now 
produced, and delivered to the contmittee^ 
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It must not be imagined however, that, by what 
is here called parU^ they mea^t to affirm that thc) 
different treatises which they were required to com- 
pose were now finished. What was given in. was! 
only an abridgment or syllabus, containing the ar- 
rangement which they proposed to adopt. These 
seem to have been approved of by the commission ; 
yet the language in which their opinions are express*^ 
ed, discovers such caution, and so great zeal to en- 
ter into the most minute detail of the manner in 
which tbe whole business should be conducted, that 
a fastidious critic would be apt to infer that they 
entertained some doubts of their being equal to the 
task assigned to them. But this was not the case* 
The origin, foundation, and establishment of English 
and foreign popish universities (which, in the for« 
mer part of this work, has been briefly explained^ 
rendered them entirely independent of the state. Any 
regulations, therefore, respepting . their discipline^ 
dieir peculiar modes and seasons for teaching, or the 
sciences taught, depended upon the judgement or in* 
elination which the university, as a distinct and incor* 
porated body, might determine. They have uniform* 
ly resisted any foreign interference. They claimed 
tht right of being the only judges of such matters* 
The protestant seminaricts abroad, in Holland, Swit- 
zerland, and in France, were subjected to the juris- 
diction of the civil power, in Aiany respects similar 
to that of Scotland. In the case of thc two former,* 
the magistrates claimed the same superiority ovtr; 



the utiiversitiesi withhi the extent of their civil pow* 
er% as the town-oouncil do over the college of £din« 
bargh. Bat neither of the parties^ as far as I know, 
have ever presumed to decide what course of philo- 
sophy should be taught. In France, the king's com* 
mtssioner^ though he did not presk)^ was always 
present at the meetings of the national councils of 
the refornted churches in France. Like the com- 
nrissioner to the general assembly of the Church of 
Scotland^ he Was not entitled to take any part in 
tlieir discussionsi further than that he could dissolve 
the synod) and take care that no resolution injurious 
to the interest of the state should be permitted to 
pass. There can be no doubt, that the first idea of a 
representative of majesty being introduced into the 
general assembly was 6rst derived from that source, 
fiut the Scotish parliament had a legal rights and 
actually did exercise a much greater power of in- 
quiring into every thing connected with the literary 
national bodies, than had been ever asserted by any 
European government. 

There is another circumstance, which cannot fail 
to strike every person, that party spirit was then so 
violent, that it insinuated itself into the discussion of 
every subject, whether political, religious, or philoso« 
phical. The philosophy taught in tlie universities at 
that time could hardly be conceived, by the most 
distant association, to encroach upon the politics of 
t^e times. And of this the parliament was doubt^ 
less aware. But a great number of the masters and 
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regesits were known to be disaffected ; and as their 
influence upon the students was admitted to be great, 
- they wished to have as tight a check upon them as 
f possible. For this purpose, the committee to whom 
the business Was more particularly referred, were en- 
tirely composed of Whigs, with Lord Polwarth, the 
son of the chancellor, at their head^ The other 
members^ especiaUy the clergy, had taken a very 
decided part, to which, indeed, they chiefly owed 
their preferments. It was not to be expected, then, 
that a system which was to be the joint work of so 
many individuals, whose acquirements^ habits of 
thinking, and of expression, whose prejudices, both 
religions and political, were so discordant, could ever 
unite heartily in drawing up a system of philosophy* 
They, could not resist;, however, the authority which 
commanded them to proceed in the work, with what* 
ever reluctance they engaged in it» Jbe professors 
could hardly fail, as teachers of philosophy, and 
whose business partly consisted in examining the 
productions of their pupils, being disgusted with the 
minute instructions they received, respecting even 
the form in which their treatises were to be compos^) 
ed. '' The commission of parliament appoints those 
who write the several parts of philosophy, that they 
do the same, exactly and distinctly, in heads and 
^ paragraphs ; and that the rules, definitions, divisions, 
questions and answers, explanations and argumentSi 
be clearly and distinctly handled, for the instruct* 
Vol, I. z 
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ing and education of youth.*** Such finical direc- 
tions were rather suited to benefit a novice, or very 
young students, than to be addressed to masters in 
philosophy. Their works were first to be submitted 
to the review of the faculty of the college to which 
they belonged ; and, after being revised, were to be 
sent to all the other colleges for inspection; and 
they were to commit to writing whatever animadver- 
sions might occur. 

In the course of the subsequent year, a frequent 
correspondence was carried on between the univer- 
sities, in compliance with this^ order. The treatises 
themselves are either mislaid, or 4iftve been destroy- 
ed; but the criticisms upon them, together with 
their defences, are still preserved. Upon the slight- 
est perusal of them, the first thing which naturally 
strikes us is the great difierence of opinion which 
prevailed among the colleges, and the consequent 
impracticability of uniting so heterogeneous a mass, 
or getting them to co-operate in such a cause. The 
commission seem to have been perfectly sensible of 
the difficulty of procuring unanimity. They did 
not relax, however, their activity in attempting to 
accomplish it. In the beginning of October, a very 
short time before the session of the college commen* 
ced, a circular letter was sent to each principal, ac- 
companied with the particular treatise which hi 
university had drawn up, by order of parliament. 

• College Records. 
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Tbc. cbanqeltor, Lord Marchmont, by .whom the let* 
ter WB§ signed, gav€ direction* " to employ as many 
writers of good bands as would transcribe aevCQ 
doubles of the said course, so amended ; and to keep 
one of the said doubles, and transmit the remaining 
six to the clerk to the commissioui betwixt and the 
twentieth of November next, to be dispersed by the 
commission through the other universities and col* 
leges, to be dictate and taught by tlie masters there- 
of to the students for this ensuing year. And the 
committee do promise to recommend and seriously 
^eal with the lords of his majesty's treasury, that 
the writers of the said douUes be presently paid for 
their p^ins ; and also to renew their recommenda* 
tion in favour of the compilers, tliat they may be 
paid how soon the work shall be finished ; wd they 
expect that due and exact obedience shall be given 
to this their order ; and also, what further observa* 
tions may occur in teaching the said uniform course 
of philosophy for this ensuing ye^.r shall be made*" * 
We have i^lready taken notice of the custom oC 
throwing of a foot-ball into the Bajan class, upon 
the tenth of March yearly, having been the occasioftt 
of much disorder and confusion in tlie college. The 
students of the s^tmf class were, upon the third of 
March, most earnestly entreated by theij regent to 
give public testimony of their willingness to have 
this custom for ever banished the coUege; with 

%College Records.. 
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which they most heartily complied. This circum- 
stance is of itself of so little importance, that it is 
hardly worthy of being mentioned. But as the re* 
cords of the university have been very imperfectly 
preserved, and, consequently, the number of stu* 
dents that attended the college being unknown, it 
may lead us to form a probable conjecture upon that 
subject (and, besides, it is the only evidence we 
possess), when we state^ that one hundred and 
twenty-one students of the semy class subscribed 
this declaration4 If the other classes of the univer* 
sity, which were three' in number, independent oi 
the theological class, bore any proportion to the 
semy class^ the total number of students at the uni- 
versity may at this time be fairly estimated to have 
been above five hundred. 

The only university that paid strict attention to 
the orders of the commission was St Andrews. 
Whether the other colleges had only been dilatory 
or refractory, is not known ; but, upon the third of 
January I698, copies of the logics and metaphysics 
produced by the university of St Andrews were ap- 
pointed to be transmitted to each of the other col- 
leges, and the same ordained to be dictated and 
taught this year to the students. Glasgow, Aber* 
deen, and Edinburgh, \^ere commanded to finish 
their parts of the course with all expedition ; and 
that each college should teach the system of philo- 
sophy composed by themselves ; and to return to the 
clerk of the commission the o||^rvations made by 
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the several colleges, and by the delegates who met 
at Edinburgh in mid-summer last The university 
of Edinburgh had, by some means or another, given 
great offence, in so much that, upon the thirty-first 
of the month, the following order was issued by the 
Lords, and others of the commission* 

" It is ordered, that intimation be made to the 
principal and professors of the college of Edinburgh, 
that they produce before the commission, against 
Monday next, the Pneumatologia, or special meta- 
physics, composed by them, corrected and amended, 
as was formerly appointed; 'and that they have 
seven doubles thereof complete in readiness to be 
produced against Monday next, being the seventh 
day of February next to come, in order to be trans- 
mitted to the several universities and colleges; with 
certification, if they fail herein, that the Lords and 
others of the commission will proceed against them 
as contemners of their authority, and deprive those 
that are guilty, of their offices in the said college.'** 

On the same day, they recommended it to the ma* 
gistrates of Edinburgh, patrons, and to the college 
treasurer, to advance money to defray the expence 
of writing the copies* 

Notwithstanding the peremptory language here 
employed, some obstacle, which is not specified, still 
prevented this work, which had been so long in 
agitation, from being brought to a conclusion. The 

•^College Records* 
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fcommisskm seem to have been puzzled themsetveiy 
and to have hesitated what line of conduct th^y 
ought td pursue; for, on the 12 th of December, it 
Was btdered that, for the ensuing year, the masters 
should teach the same courses of philosophy which 
they Wiere enjoined to have taught last y^^t*. Tliey 
were desired to abridge such as Were prolixi and 
to return the Jirst copies as they were^ previous to 
their being amended. 

It is a common observation^ that there is no pride 
equal to the pride of learning. In a society, there- 
fore, composed df tho^e whose business it was to 
teach philosophy, and which consisted of about forty 
members, it need not excite astonishment that dis- 
sension occurred; and th^t, as they proceeded in the 
work, this difference of opinion, which at first might 
iappear of little importance even to themselves^ 
should assume, as they advanced, a much more 
«erious aspect^ Such arie the passions of men, that 
whatever becomes the sutgect of controversy, 
whether in philosophy or rdigion, has a natural ten- 
idency to produce tliis^ There c$n be little doubt 
that, as the committee of parliament possessed a con- 
troul over the universities, and were empowered to 
iabiidget)r correct, according to their own discretion, 
'Ivhacevier they judged proper, that the breach which 
^d beien begun was not likely to be lessened^ The 
leaders among them had be^i educated abroad ; and, 
from fo^owing the profession of the law, and being 
infucjb engaged in publfic bi^sajqie^s, ^t is probable that 
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they t(id not time to examine with gveat nicety the 
xnetapliysicat subtleties of the schoolmen^ 

Upon the 27th of November I6999 another regu- 
lation was adopted* Finding that all fbr^ier refe* 
rences were unavailing, and themselves apparently 
despairing of success, they referred the consideration 
of the matter to the principals of the universities 
alone ; and gave them a discretionary power '^ to go 
through the whole system of philosophyi to com^i 
pendize it, and make their remarks thereon, as they 
shall think fit ; and to present their remarks to the 
commission, against their first meeting in June next ; 
with certification, if they fail, the commission will 
censure them for their contempt and neglect.*** They 
had a second meeting in the course of the same day; 
and; in their minute, which is still in existence, they 
enumerate sixteen separate propositions, which they 
find to be erroneous, and discharge them to be 
taught, because they are contra Jidem et bams mores. 

This was the last interference that they > took in 
so disagreeable a business^ Harassed no doubt with 
the opposition they had encountered, and the likeli* 
liood of heing subjected to further trouble, they seem 
to have retired with disgust from the contest; and 
came to the resolution of doing what they ought to 
have done at first, to grant the liberty to every pro* 
fessor to teach philosophy in his own way. 

It must be confessed, that the opinions which 

College Records. 
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they call pernicious and dangerous, were ditectiy 
contrary to the theological tenets established by law^ 
They were principally derived from the schodi of 
EpicuruSj whose doctrines it had become fasbionaUe 
at tliis time to defend, in consequence of the popu* 
larity of the writings of Gas^endi. The language in 
which the charges are made eirideotly shews that 
they were sufficiently disposed to find fault; for, 
however unphilpsophical the greater number of the 
propositions actually were, yet there can be no doubt, 
that no professor, in the exercise of his reason, would, 
even in the present day, dare to defend sentiments 
which legitimately led to atheism. The truth is^ 
that, in ancient as well as in modem times, such ac* 
cusations have generally been founded upon in* 
ferences or deductions, which those who held the 
principle, denied to be logicaL Epicurus is uniforiiily 
reipresented to have been a virtuous and moral man; 
and atheism is ascribed to him only on the testimony 
of his opponents. We know that Gasseudi, the 
most eminent philosopher of modern times who has, 
attempted to revive some of his thjeories, would have 
spurned at such an imputation. Both seem to have 
been possessed of an easy temper ; and to iiave beea 
sensible of difficulties accompanying the philosophical 
systiems of every other sect as well as the £4>icurean* 
The latter, in particular, was in a certain degree in« 
different to all sects, whether ancient or modern; for, 
^n his dispute with Des Cartes, if I mistake not, he 
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lajs, ibat he prefers the system of Epicurus, because 
it "^as two thousand years older than the other* 

The commissioDy in their act, do not specify the 
name of any professor or student, or even' any par* 
ticular university, that they accused of holding such 
heretical opinions ; and, from the vague manner m 
which thiy express themselves, one would be ready 
to suppose that the whole arose from common 
report. 

The public, about this time, entered with consider- 
able eagerness into a discussion of the transactionis be* 
tween the commission and the universities. Several 
anonymous pamphlets were expressly written on the 
subject, in which the nature and constitution of a 
commissioner of parliament for the visitation of se« 
minaries of learning is freely canvassed. ^^ When 
visiting these nurseries,** says one of the advocates 
for the universitiesi '' is only executive, it may do 
much good, but no harm : whereas, if it be l^sla* 
tive, an act thereanent (though well meant), may 
sap the foundations of the monarchy, state, and 
church." From the whole tenor of the argument of 
this author, it is very plain that a certain class of the 
community were of opinion that those who. were 
nominated by the king had exceeded their powers* 
The perplexed nature of the business, together with 
the calamitous state of the nation, which was uni- 
V'ersally felt, in consequence of the final ruin of the 
settlement at Darien, involved the parliament in the 
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consideration of much more urgent afiairs'ftt this 
time ; and, fortunately for the progress of literature 
and of science, withdrew their attention from the 
universities, and dissolved an odions inquisition, 
.which it is to be hoped will never be revived. 

I was unwilling to interrupt the course of the 
narrative, otherwise^ the following extract from a 
manuscript life of Sir Robert Sibbald, in the Advo- 
cate's Library, would have been introduced before, as 
it contains some very interesting particulars respect* 
ing the university, to be found nowhere else* It was 
written by himself. 

*^ At first J made it my business, by my acquaint- 
ance with some of the apothecaries and chirurgeons, 
to inform myself of the method of practice in use 
aoiongst the physitians here, and gott the coppie of 
the courses of physick they appointed in most dis* 
eases, and of the receipts most in use amongst them* 
When there was occasion for it, I caused consult 
them, and carried with a great deal of deference and 
respect to them. Some four years after I settled 
here (1666), Doctor Andrew Balfour came home, 
and about a year thereafter came to Edinburgh. I 
was acquainted with him in France, and we were 
allyed. He was a man of an excellent witt, and 
who had improved himself by his travels for 14 
years. He had severall tymes travelled over France; 
and had been a year in Italy, and seen all tlie r>arities 
tilery and conversed, with the men eminent for 
learning. He had attained much knowledge of the 
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Itttimm history, and provided himtelf Veil with 
(Mbki of that nature. I catne, by conversation with 
hinii to know the best writers on that subject. I had, 
from my settlement here, a designe to inform myself 
of the subjects of the naturall history this country 
could afeord ': jPor 1 had learned at Patis that the 
simplest method of physick was thid best ; and those 
that the country afoorded came nieerest to our temper^ 
and agreed best with us. -^ i:?ir:.* * '. >- 

** I had become acquaint with PatVick Murray, 
iaird of Levingstone, by means of Mr John Elies, my 
comerade, who married his sister, and had informa** 
tion of him what plants might be gottien in th;e fields; 
and I frequently went to Leviston, where he had 
collected, of plants that grew in the country, and 
foreigne ones, near to a thousand. I made Dr Bal- 
four his acquaintance with Leviston ; which, upon 
Leviston's going abroad, and corresponding with the 
Doctor, gave the rise to the designe of establishing 
the medicine garden in Edinburgh. Dr Balfour and 
I first resolved upon it ; and obtained of John Brown, 
gardener of the north yards in the Abbey, ane in* 
chisure of some forty Feet every way. We had, by 
this tyme, become acquaint with Mr James Suther- 
land, a youth who, by his own industry, had attain* 
ed great knowledge of the plants and of medals ; and 
he undertook the charge of the culture of it. By 
what we procured from Levistone and other gardens, 
and brought in from the country, we made a coUec* 
tion of eigbt or nine hundred plants there. We got 
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several of the physitians in town to concufll the 
designe, and to contribute so much a-year for the 
charge, of the culture and importation of foreigoe 
plants. Some of the chinirgeon apothecaryes, who 
then had much power in the towne, opposed us, 
dreading that it might ubher in a coledge of physi- 
tians;' but^ by the care and dexterity of Df Balfour, 
these were made friends to the designe, and assisted 
us in obtaining of the Counsell of Edinburgh aoe 
kese to Mr James Sutherlandi for nynteen years, of 
the garden belonging to Trinity Hospital, and adja* 
cent to it. And Dr Balfour and I, with some others, 
were appointed by the Towne Counsell visitors of 
the garden. After this, we applied ourselves, with 
much care to embellish the fabrick of the garden, 
and import plants from all places into this garden ; 
and procured that severall of the nobility concurred 
in contributing for some years. Eor the encourage- 
ment of Mr Sutherland, some gifts likewise were ob- 
tained of money from the Exchequer, and the Lords 
of Session and Faculty of Advocates, for that use; 
and, by Dr Balfour's procurement, considerable 
pacquets of' seeds and plants were yeerly sent hither 
from abroad ; and the students of medicine got 
directions to send them from all places they travdled, 
when they might be had ; by which meanSi the gar- 
den increased considerably every yeer. 

"It was by the encouragement of the Earl of 
Perth, that, to the enquiry after the natural products 
of the kingdom, I added the enquiry after what coa« 
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ixm$f/kn etkct geographical description of it ; and^ 

by his prociirementy upon hi^ infonning King Charles 

the 11. what progress I had made in these mattersi , 

his Majesty gave me a patent to be his geographer 

for the kingdome of Scotland, and another to be his 

]>hysitian there ; and withall gave me his commands 

to publish the naturall history of the country, and the 

geographical description of the kingdome. This was 

the cause of great paines and very much expence to 

me, in buying all these books and manuscripts I 

could get for that use, and procuring informations 

from all parts of the country, even the most remote 

isles. I employed John Adair for surveying, and did 

bestow much upon him, and payed a guinie for each 

double of the maps he made. He gott much money 

from the gentry, and an allowance from the publick 

for it; but notwithstanding the matter was recom* 

mended by a committee of the counsell, and my 

paines and progresse in the work represented, yett I 

obtained nothing except a patent for one hundred 

pounds sterling of salary from King James the 

Seventh as his physitian* ^ I gott only one year's 

payment ; however, the work goeth one, • and is 

brought a great length as to my part of the work. 

" In the year 1680, I induced some of the physi- 
tians in town, especially Dr Burnett, Dr Steenson, 
Dr Balfour, and Dr Pitcairn, to meet at my lodgings 
once a fortnight or so, where we had conferences. 
The matters we discoursed upon was letters from 
these abroad^ giving account of what was most re* 
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iparkable adoing by the learned ; some rare cases bad 
i l^appened in our practice ; and an account of books 

that teqded to the improvement of medicine^ natunll 
history, or any other curious learning; and were con* 
tinned till the erection of the colledge of physitians. 
Several of thp discourses are inserted in a book I call 
jlcta Medica Edinburgemia ; they were forborne theoi 
upon the introducing of such conferences once a 
month in the colledge. 

" Sometyme before this, Mr Cuningham, a chinir- 
geoi), had been refused his admission among the 
chirurgeon apothecaries, and ill used by them. He 
had engaged the apothecaries in town upon his side; 
and had raised an action before the court of session, 
anent the right of these employments; and the lords 
had requyred the opinions of Dr Hay, Dr Burnett^ 
Dr Steenson, and Dr Balfour, about the chirurgeon 
apothecaries, whether there were any such ccuijunc* 
tion of these employments in other country s, and 
whether or not it was expedient for the lieges they 
should be joined in one person here* They were 
pleased to take the opinion of the rest of the physi* 
tians in town anent these matters ; and, accordingly, 
they met altogether at Dr Hay his lodging. After 
they had agreed to the report, that there was no such 
conjunction of these arts elsewhere, and that it was 
very prejudicial both to tile lieges and to the phy«» 
sitians, I took occasion to represent to them, that 
this being the first time we had all met^ I thought 
it was our interest to improve the meeting to some 
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fiiider lose; and I downwiight proposed we mighfe 
tnke to coDsiderttion the establisliinent of a colledge 
to secure our pririledges bblonged to us as doctors, 
and defend us against the encroachments of the chi- 
nirgeons and apothecaries, which were insupportable^ 
This gave the first ryse to our meeting thereabout ; 
and his Royal Highness the Duke York coinming to 
see Scotland shortly after, and Sir Charles Scar« 
borough, his majesties first physitian, following him 
soon after that; we consulted with Sir Charles, and 
found him our great friend, and very ready to give 
us his best assistance with the king and the duke^ 
who was by this time high commissioner. There 
was great opposition made to the design by the town 
of Edinburgh, who concurred with the chirurgeon 
apothecaries, and by the universities, with whom 
the archbishops and bishops, and some of the nobili* 
ty, joined. I gott the Earl of Perth and his brother 
Melfort to be pur great friends ; and they brought in 
many of the nobility to favour our design. And I 
having recovered ane warrand of King James the 
Sixt, of liappy memory, directed to the commissioner 
and estaits of parliament, then sitting in Scotland, 
dated the Sd of July 1621, with ane reference by the 
parliament thereanent to the lords of secret counsel!, 
with power to doe therein what they thought fit, 
and that their determination therein sould have the 
force of an act of parliament, dated the Sd of August 
3621, — produced this to his Royall Highness, who, 
so soon as he saw it superscribed by King James, 
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said, with much satisfaction, he knew his grandfin 

ther's hand, and be would see our businesse done; 

and from that moment acted vigourously for us. 

So that it was resolved there sould be ane colledge of 

physitians ; butt it took a long tyme of dispute be* 

fore the counsel!, in answering the objections of the 

chirurgeons and of the town of Edinburgh against 

it. We soon did agree with the university and 

bishops; and there were some conditions insert in 

the patent in their favours ; and they became strong 

solicitous for us; so that, after long debates, the mat* 

ter was concerted, and the draught of the patent 

agreed to by the counsell was sent up ; and very 

soon thereafter, by his Royall Highness his procure* 

ment, returned signed by the king. The very next 

day I tamed it into Latin ; and the day thereafter 

gave it into the chancery-chamber, and waited upon 

it tilt it was written in parchment, and ready f(Mr the 

great seall, which was appended to it upon the i^th 

November 168], being St Andrew's day. It coast a 

great deal of money to defray the charges of the plea, 

and for getting it signed at court, and sealed here. 

We paid considerably each of us, except Dr Hay, 

who would not contribute one farthing, though his 

name be the first insert in the patent. Dr Brisban 

paid nothing either ; and so they were declared by 

' the colledge honorarie members. Dr Steeuson and 
Dr Balfour and I were at double expence, in re> 
gard that we solicit the matter, and mett with the 

lawers and clerks, and frequently treated them. The 
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|Kiteiit 18 very honourable for our society ; and con- 
tains a jurisdiction within ourselves, which the pub« 
lie judicatures are obliged to see executed. 

'' I was made geographer for the kingdome of 
Scotland, and commanded to publish the naturall 
history, and the geographick description thereof, the 
SOth September 1682, as appeareth by my patent* 
I was made, by the Towne of Edinburgh, professor 
of medicine in the coUedge of Edinburgh, upon the 
fyft day of March 1685, as the extract of the act 
under the clerk's hand beareth. I was installed and 

• 

admitted by the Magistrates to the exercise of the 
charge the 25th of March 16S5, as appeareth by the 
extract from the clerk. I was made president of the 
college of physitians at Edinburgh upon the fourth 
day of December 16S4, the day of election that year, 
and continued till the next election, as appears from 
the col ledge minute-book. When I was president^ 
the Dlspcnsatorie or Pharmacopeia for this place was 
completed. I caused transcribe two copies of it, one 
for the coUedge, in folio (which was delivered by me 
to Dr Balfour, at his election to be praeses), and an«- 
other, in quarto, for myself, which I paid for out of 
my own money. I got the Chancellor's license to 
it ; and did agree with David Lindsay for printing it, 
upon the said David his charge } and he obliged him- 
self to deliver copies of each of the impres- 
sions, both in folio and 12mo, for the use of the col- 
ledge; whereto the colledge did agree, as apears by 
their minute-book ; and yett a faction obstructed 
Vol. I. A A 
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them. The patent was ratified in parliament, and I 
took instruments upon it; and I saw all thecolledge 
debts paid ; and the thesaurer, Dr Spence, at my 
going off, had in his hands, over and above these 
payments made, ane hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
and twelf shillings Scots, and six hundred merks 
bonds, as appears from the minute-books of the. col- 
ledge. The conferences were kept up likewise during 
my time, and the discourses were made.** 



Literature and science in genera], and the university 
of Edinburgh in particular, are much indebted to Sir - 
Robert Sibbald. He was a native of the city, receiv- 
ed his education at its seminaries, and ever retained a 
warm attachment to his Alma Mater. He was a 
man of pure intentions, of amiable dispositions, and 
a generous temper. The presbyterians unjustly ac- 
cused him of great doubts as to revealed religion; 
but his greatest enemies allow that he was exemplary 
in his conduct, and distinguished for what they call- 
ed bis philosophical virtue. The truth is, that he 
had been educated in episcopalian principles; and 
associated through life with those whose conduct 
was in open hostility to the covenant and its-vindi- 
cators.- From the above quotation, it is plain that 
Lord Perth had patronized him, and shewn him dis« 
tinguished marks of attention; for it was by his 
Lordship's encouragement that the doctor proposed 
to compile a geographical and statistical account of 
Scotland, together with a description of its natural 
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"history. In 1696, Dr Pitcairn published an anony- 
mous review of Sibbald's ^* Prodromus Historice Na^ 
tttralh ScoticB,^^ in which his credulity, ignorance, 
and plagiarism, &c. are exposed with a very unspar' 
ing hand* Sibbald had condemned the medical 
system o( Beiiini, Pitcairn's great master; and this 
was the cause of no mercy being shewn to bis PrO'^ 
dromus. He laughs at him for giving credit to the 
report, that there were in Scotland ** wild oxen with 
inanes,'* and " badgers like swine," *' beavers,*' &c. 
Quotations are given, from which his ignorance of 
^ natural history, botany, zoology, and geography, are 
proved, as well as his plagiarism from Ray, Suther- 
land, and others. It must be confessed that the 
criticism is most unreasonably severe. We learn 
some of Sibbald's history from this treatise. He 
studied eighteen months at Leyden, and one year at 
Angiers, in France, where he graduated ; and that, 
previous to his composing his Prodromus, he dis- 
persed a set of queries throughout the country, to 
which he requested answers.* 

. The " History of Fife'' was published by himself; 
but the-collections which he had made for this work 
•are still in the possession of the Faculty of Advocates, 
in manuscript, and discover the most persevering 
industry. Though he acknowledges himself that he 
had brought the work a great length as to his part 
of it, yet the little assistance aiForded to him, and. 



• Vid. Disscrtaiio dc Legibus Historiae Naturalise 
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the unsettled state of the governmeat, prevented him 
from accomplishing his design. Sir Robert Sibbald 
deserves j2;reat credit for projecting such a work, A 
statistical account of Scotland, as it then was, from 
such an antiquarian and philosophefi would at the 
present time be invaluable. 

The study of natural history was in his time in its 
infancy. Any knowledge possessed by philosophers 
was commonly acquired in France, where Sir Ro- 
bert had studied. In Scotland, the very name of 
the science was unknown. Dr Morison had been 
educated in the same school ; who, upon his return 
to his native country, seems first to have pointed 
out the great benefit to be derived from the per- 
usal of tlie works of Gerard, Parkinson, and Ray; 
which, together with his own publications, contain- 
ed almost all the information that could be derived 
from books in the English language.* No one 

* Dr Robert Morison was a native of Aberdeenshire, and was- 
educated at Marischall College. — Thorn's Hist, of Aberdeen, voL ii. 
Appendix, p. 92. Antony a Wood gives the following account of 
Dr Morison, in his History of the University of Oxford/vol. ii. p. 45. 
« Upon the l6th December 1669, we chose Robert Morison, M. D. 
of tlie university of Angiers in France, and of University College 
with us, as the first lecturer, and overseer of the botanic garden. In 
the course of the subsequent year, he was admitted to the same de- 
gree in our university ; one who was particularly well skilled in the 
knowledge of plants. He first gave a specimen of his knowledge on 
2d September I67O, in the school of medicine. On the fifth day of 
that month he repaired to the botanic garden. For five weeks, he 
gave three lectures each week, and produced specimens of the plants^ 
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seems to have thought of the great advantages which 
would accompatiy a public establishment for the 
prosecution of this science, until Dr Sibbald propos* 
ed it. Some of his medical friends, however, shewed 
every inclination to assist him. He was fortunate 
in becoming acquainted with Mr James Sutherland, 
whose origin and history are little known. From 
incidental hints in the dedication and preface tp 
the " Hortus Medicus Edinburgensis,^ published in 
1683, it' appears that Sutherland had followed the 
honourable profession of a gardener. Sir Robert's' 
testimony in regard to him is of no ordinary value ; 
and proves that Mr Sutherland was possessed of 
very uncommon talents : And, had his genius for the 
minute observation of the works of nature, and his 
desire for knowledge, received that generous culture 
to which it was entitled, he could have emulated any 
of his contemporaries : " A youth,** says Sir Ro- 
bert, " who, by his own industry, had attained great 
knowledge of the plants and of medals/' We may 
remark, in passing, that, in 1705, when Mr Suthel*- 
land probably died, the Faculty of Advocates pur- 
chased his excellent collection of Greek, Roman, Scot- 
isb, Saxon, and English coins and medals, where they 
still remain. 



explaining their characteristic marks and yirtues, to a numerous 
audience. In the month of May, and subsequent autumn, he deli- 
vered similar lectures ; and determined to follow the same mode of 
teaching afterwards.** Dr Pitcaim mentions him in terms of high 
commendation in his poems. 
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There can be no doubt that Mr Sutherland was 
much assisted in his work by Sibbald* It was pub- 
lished after he had had considerable experience as 
intendant of the garden ; for hq thus expresses him- 
selfi in his dedication to Sir George Drummond, 
Lord Provost of the city ; *' IVIy Lord, I shall not 
here trouble you with any tedious account of the 
garden itself. It will sufficiently appear to your 
Lordship, and to all the world, by this catalogue^ 
how well it is instructed: and I dare boldly say, 
comparing it with the catalogues of othef gardens 
abroac]> it runs up with most of them> either for 
Hymber or variety of plants. It having beep my 
business these seven years past, wherein I hav^ had 
the honour to serve the city as intendant over the 

• 

garden, to use aU care and industry, by foreign cor- 
lespondence, to acquire both seeds ap4 plants from 
the Levant, Italy, Spain, France, Holland, England, 
East and West Indies ; and, by many painful jour- 
nies, in all the seasons of the year, to recover what- 
ever this kingdom produceth of variety, and to cul- 
tivate and preserve all of them with all possible 
diligence. And of the Xvxith of this I hqpe these 
worthy gentlemen who were named overseers to the 
garden will bear me witness." From this simple 
narrative, it appears that he had been intendant of 
the garden from the year 1676.* The confidence 

* He was apppintcd upon 8th September 1676.— ^Counc. Regist. 
vol. xxviii. p. 182. The act respecting the garden at Triiiity 
Hospital is dated 5th January iGjf. — Ibid. p. 215. 
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Vnth which he expresses himself respecting the ad- 
ditions that had been made to the collection, and 
the manner in which they had been obtained, per- 
fectly correspond with Sir Robert's account, who, as 
has been mentioned, was appointed one of the over- 
seers. • Thus, a school for instruction in botany was 
the first of the medical classes which may be said to 
have been founded in Edinburgh. That improve- 
ment in medical practice was one chief design of Mr 
Sutherland's publication, cannot be doubted, because 
such plants as were used in medicine are differently 
marked in it from such as are annual or native to 
, Scotland. The dispensatory plants were also arrang- 
ed in alphabetical order in one part of the garden, 
that such who were only beginning the study of 
physic, might retain the botanic names more easily 
in their memory. Thus, Dr Sibbald must be con- 
sidered as the founder of that noble collection, which 
now reflects such honour on the medical school of the 
university of Edinburgh. 

The foundation of the Royal College of Physicians, 
though not intimately connected with the university, 
yet deserves to be mentioned, from the interest they 
are intitled to take, and have always taken, in pro- 
moting medical science. With Dr Sibbald, as we 
have seen, the plan originated; and he was the most 
active in accomplishing it. But, as has been already 
mentioned, he had also the peculiar honour of having 
been appointed the first professor of medicine in the 
university of Edinburgh, by the town-council, in 
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March 1685. Whether he delivered lectares regularly 
during the session of the college is not known, nor 
what was included in his course. He appears to 
have had no associate excepting Mr Sutherland, 
All that I know of his lectures is, that, in the year 
1706, he informed the public, by advertisement, 
when the course was to commence ; that it was to be 
delivered in Latin ; and that none would be admitted 
but sudi as understood Latin and Greek.* From 
the manner in which this intimation was given, one 
is led to suppose that he did not teach publicly in 
the college, but communicated his instructions pri- 
vately at his own house, which was then in Carrub- 
ber's Close. 

Sibbald's chief coadjutor was Sir Andrew Balfour, 
doctor of medicine, who has been already mentioned. 
Their literary and scientific pursuits were similar; 
and they were both equally ardent in rendering every 
assistance in their power towards the dissemination 
of knowledge. Naturaj history, in all its branches, 

• 

♦ Edinburgh Courant, 14lh February 1706. — " Quod Patriae 
chaiishimas, et in ca Philiatris, felix faustumque sit. 

'< Robertus Sibbaldus, M. D. eques auratus, Deo auspice histo* 
riam naturalem^ et artem medicaniy quam Dei gratia per annos qua* 
draginta tres feliciter excrcuit, docere in privatis coliegiis incipiet; 
mensibus vemalibus huju» anni 17 06. 

*^ Monendos autera censet juvenes harum rerum curiosos, se non 
alios in album euum conscripturum quam qui callent lioguas 
Latinam et Gnecam, omnem philosophiam et Matheseosfimdamenta; 
quod chirograpbis preceptorum testatum vult**' 
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was their favourite study ; and they had each collect- 
ed a museum, upon what was then considered a large 
scale; and perhaps was really more extensive than 
any even in England, excepting the museum of the 
Royal Society. Dr Balfour had begun his collection 
before Dr Sibbald, and, so early as 1 670, had made 
considerable progress. He first confined himself to 
botany ; but, in a' very short time, extended his plan, 
and admitted into his collection artificial as well as 
natural curiosities, together with whatever monu- 
ments of antiquity he could procure. He spent 
twenty-three years in pursuing his favourite object; 
and his affluence, his connexion with the great, 
the respect and esteem in which he was held by 
philosophers, both at home and abroad, and the 
liberality withs>hich he recompensed those who of- 
fered any curiosities for sale, gave him advantages 
which few others possessed. It was formed upon a 
more extensive scale than that of Sir Robert Sibbald. 
The latter principally directed his attention to such 
natural curiosities as were indigenous, and were Calcu- 
lated to throw light upon the natural history of Scot- 
land. They were both fond of antiquarian research ; 
and were very successful in procuring what was con- 
nected with the national history and antiquities. 

Dr Sibbald compiled a catalogue of his museum ; 
and dedicated it to the magistrates and citizens of 
Edinburgh, as a testimony of his gratitude for the 
honours conferred upon him. Unlike the greater 
number of collectors, he, in his lifetime (in I697), 
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presented it to the university of Edinburgh, under 
the modest title of " Auctarium Musai Balfouriani c 
Musao Sibbaldiano^^ as if it had only been an ap- 
pendix to Dr Balfour's. He wished it to be con- 
sidered as a brief introduction to natural history, by 
which young students might be conducted through 
the vestibule to a knowledge of that great treasure. 
The work was printed at the expence of the uni» 
versity, and contains 216 pages in 1 2 mo. It is 
divided into four classes. I. Fossils ; which are divid- 
ed into minerals, stones, and metals; to which, on 
account of their affinity, marine substances are added 
in the first book. IL In the second class, the more 
rare vegetable substances taken from plants, their 
roots, bark, timber, and fruit ; to which are subjoined 
marine plants. These form the subje^ of the second 
book. III. In the third book are enumerated tl>c 
more rare productions from the animal kingdom, 
whether from man, quadrupeds, serpents, birds, or 
insects. IV. Works of art, connected with the various 
arts and sciences ; to which are added manuscriptSt 

I 

and some scarce books, compose the fourth and last 
class. Both the Latin and vernacular names are 
added ; and brief descriptions are given of such as 
had not been described by others. 

Sir Robert Sibbald, whose benevolence \vas equal 
to his industry, bequeathed at the same time to the 
university the following pictures of eminent men. 
Their history is not distinctly known. The greater 
number appear to be executed in the same style ; and, 
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what in a criticism of this kind ought certainly to. 
be considered, the frames are all of .the same manu- 
facture, and evidently the work of the same artist. 
Charles I. and II. James VII. who, when Duke of 
York, was a great patron of Sibbald, and James 
Drummond, Earl of Perth, are among the number. 
The latter is only remarkable in this respect, that 
his lordship is represented in his robes as Chancellor 
of Scotland. This, to an antiquarian, must be con- 
sidered as a curiosity. . The only original picture of 
Drummond of Hawthornden which is known to* exist, 
is in the same collection. There is also one of Sir 
George Mackenzie, Lord Advocate, and the celebrat- 
ed founder of the library of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Sir Robert must have attached considerable value 
to this picture, by presenting it to the college, be- 
cause, in regard to execution, it is not nearly equal 
to that which is in the Advocates Library. Por- 
traits of Buchanan and the two Boy ds complete the 
whole. 

The revolution of 1688, how beneficial soever to 
the nation in general, was the occasion of dissension 
iji almost every incorporated body in the kingdom* 
We have already mentioned, that the principal and 
professor of divinity, and others, were deprived of 
their offices for non-compliance; and that, in the 
course of the defences given in by the accused, they 
had animadverted with great freedom upon Mr An- 
drew Massie^ one of the regents, who had been in- 
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clucted so early as 1679 ;* and the politici^T senti- 
ments which he favoured, and it would appear he 
was not inclined to conceal, became the cause of a 
Iceenly contested lawsuit before the Court of Session, 
the supreme civil court in Scotland. Having been 
guilty of some acts of imprudence, he was suspended 
firom his office, and Mr Herbert Kennedy appointed 
in his stead* This gentleman died 1698; upon which 
jereiit^ Mr Massie was restored to his office, in con- 
sequence of presenting the following petition: 
^ Shewing, that where, through a misfortune, which 
he did heartily regret^ he was stopped, and had been 
)iindered for more than two years, from exercising 
iis office and function as a regent and professor of 
philosophy within the college of Edinburgh ; which 
atop and ifnpediment being now happily removed, 
and a patent access made for his return, without the 
least wrong or occasion of complaint to any person 
that might have been otherways concerned; and he 
being desirous, as he ever had been, and shall be, 
to observe all duty to the council, and where he 
might plead right, much more inclined to prosecute 
the same by an bumble application, than by other 
methods, which> though allowable, might yet appear 
less agreeable to that submission which he heartily 
owned and professed; craving, therefore, in consi- 
deration of the promises to give the orders necessary 
for reponing him to his foresaid place and office, and 

• On 19th September. — Counc. Regist. vqt xxix. p« 135. 
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in that vacancy which, in providence, hath fallen out 
in such manner, as made this his reposition, which he 
had undoubted right to claim, more easy, both to 
the council and to him, and to all others concerned, 
as the petition bears."* 

The confused situation, both of the political and 
eccl^iastical state of Scotland, from the commence- 
ment of the reforniation to the revolution, is well 
known. The vicissitudes to which the university 
of Edinburgh was exposed constitute a striking 
illustration of the fact. Its destiny was more varied 
than that of any other of the sister universities. It 
was on the site of government ; and the conduct of 
the patrons, the regents, and students, was narrowly 
watched by the party that happened to prevail at 
the time. This instability of affairs created great 
inconsistency in the regulations which had been 
tnade respecting the internal government of the 
college of Edinburgh. When there was every ap- 
pearance of the government of William and Mary 
being stable, the Whig party of the Scotish nation 
began to gain confidence ; and this feeling spread 
niost sensibly among the magistrates of Edinburgh. 
They therefore resolved to institute an inquiry into 
the state of the college, and ascertain what acts had 
been passed by the town-council in regard to it, as 
is proved by the following minute. 

* CouDC. Regist. vol. xxxvi» 
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Edinburgh, 29/A June l6g8» 
** The committee anent the college affairs report* 
ed. That they finding themselves at a loss to know 
how fir the council have regulated the affairs of the 
college, by their act made thereanent, ingrossed in 
the minutes of the affairs of the college; therefore, 
were of opinion the council ordain their clerk to 
make a transcript of the acts of council concerning 
the college affairs, and record the same in the book 
of the college minutes, that the council might have 
all these acts before them, or at their call, when oc- 
casion requires. As also, the said committee report- 
ed, That finding the sixths volume of Bleau's Atlas 
much embezzled, and several of the maps thereof torn, 
occasioned by the bibliothecarius lending the same 
out of the library, were therefore of opinion the 
council discharge him to lend any volume of that 
atlas out of the library to any persons whatsoever in 
' time coming. And siclike, considering, when the late 
fire happened near the college, the bibliothecarius 
and the janitor were very much wanted to secure the 
bibliothec and the fabric of the college, in case of 
danger : To prevent which in time coming, the com- 
mittee are of opinion the council appoint the biblio- 
thecarius, or some discreet person for him, and the 
janitor and his servant, to lie in the college nightly, 
to be ready to prevent hazard on all occasions. And 
also, finding the rarities of the college were out of 
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Order, and many of them like to perish for want of 
a fit person to oversee them : Therefore, were . of 
opinion the council nominate a fit qualified person 
totake care of the rarities, and put them in order, 
and give a reasonable account of them to all persons. 
The council approved of the said report.*^ 

The transcription of all the acts of council respect* 
ing the college was not put in execution at that 
time. An abridgment of tliem was compiled a few 
years afterwards,t for a particular purpose, as shall 
be specially mentioned in its proper place ; and 
this is all that has been as yet done in this business. 
The fire alluded to was about the head of the College 
Wynd ; and, from the narrowness of the lane between 
those buildings and the college, the library in par- 
ticular was exposed to great danger. Neither the 
librarian nor the janitor were at this time accom- 
modated with lodgings within the college; and, until 
Mr Henderson's death, which happened about 1741, 
the librarian never resided there. Upon his decease, 
and ever since, one of the professors has succeeded 
to, and done the duties of, his offices, whose residence, 
until the new buildings lately began, was within the 
college. The janitor, however, was on this occasion 
provided with a house ; and to him the care of the 
buildings was more properly consigned. The rm- 
ties which belonged to the college had also been per- 
mitted to get into disorder. So that, even in Sir 

* Counc. Regist. vol. xxxvi. p. 124. f In 1703. 
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Robert Sibbald's lifetime^ his own generous contribti* 
tionsy and those of Sir Andrew Balfour, had become 
of no real use to the university^ It was not till 5tb 
May 1699, that effectual steps were taken to pre- 
serve what had been collected with so much care^ 
and at so great an estpence ; when Mr James Pater- 
son was appointed by the town-council, with a salary 
of 100 pounds Scots, to take care of them, and take 
an inventory of what they contained.* The history 
of this collection affords a melancholy instance, how 
seldom the benevolent intentions of generous hearted 
men are regarded, or their love for the progress of 
science receives that homage to which their iUus* 
frious endeavours so well entitle the real bene* 
factor^ of mankind. They were at length exposed 
to public inspection, without being given in charge 
to any person. The natural consequence of which 
was, that the most valuable were not to be founds 
and blame could be attached to no one. 

Mr George Campbell, professor of divinity, who 
had long lamented the disadvantages under which 
his students laboured, for want of a proper collec* 
tion of theological books, erected, with the concur- 
rence of the patrons, the theological library, in 1698« 
His zeal was so great in accomplishing this laudable 
object, that, at his death, in 1701, that is, in a pe- 
riod of less than three years, it contained 287 folio, 
359 quarto, and 350 octavo volumes.! 

• Counc* Rcgist vol, xxxvi. p. 283* f ^^^^' vol. xxxvii. p. 139. 
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We have now brought down the history of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh to the year one thousand seven 
hundred. T)uring the eventful period of the seventeenth 
century, Scotland partook in an equal, if not in a 
greater degree, than the sister kingdoms, of thcTarious 
revolutions which then convulsed the British empire. 
Those revolutions were upon a great scale : They pa- 
ralized the established theories of human knowledge ; 
arid affected every department of civilized society. 
The ecclesiastical, political, and philosophical institu- 
tions of a great nation, were exposed to the alterna- 
tions which tjie possession and exertion of great talents 
and unruly passions generally create. The history 
of the University of Edinburgh affords a signal proof 
of the fluctuations in regard to public opinions which 
then prevailed, whose influence was not restrained 
within the bounds of any particular establishment. 
Among other mighty effects, they perplexed the in- 
ternal economy, and materially injured the public pro- 
sperity, of our great national seminaries. 
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Charter granted to the University of Edinburgh by 

James VI. of Scotland^ 



Jacobus, Dei gratia, Rex Scotbrtim, omnibus proms homini-i 
bus totius terras suae, clericis et laicis, salutem : 

Sciatis, nos cum avisamento Doininonim tiostri Secret! Con- 
ciliiy quandam chartam et infeofamentum per nostram diaris* 
simam matrem, pro tempore regni nostri Reginam, post suani 
perfectam aetatem, ctim aVisamento et consensu Domiiioruni 
ejus Secret! Concilii, factum, datum et concessum diiectis nostris 
Praeposito, balKvis, con^ulibus et communitati burgi nOstri di 
Edinburgh,, et eorum successoribus, super donatione, disposi- 
tlone et confirmation^, omnium et sihgulariiiti terhurum, tene* 
mentorum, domorum, aedificiorum, ecclesiaifum, capellanianim» 
hortorum, pomoeriorum, croftarum, annuorum reddituum^ 
frttctuum, devorianrntv proficuorum* emcdumentorum, firma* 
rum, eleemosinanim, le Daill-sUvar, obituum et anniversarioruift 
quorumtunque, quovismodo pertinuerunt, aut pertinere de* 
noscuntur^ ad qvascunque capellanigs, altaragiai prwBb0tida% in 
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quacunque ecclesia, capella aut coUegio, infra libertatem dtcti 
burgi nostri de Edinburgh, fundata seu fundanda per quemcan* 
que patronumi in quorum possessione capellani et praebendarii 
eanindem perprius fuerant ; ubicunque praefatae domusi tene- 
menta, aedificiaj pomoeria, borti> annui redditus, anniversariai 
fructus, proventus et emolumenta jacent, aut prius levata ftte« 
runty respective ; cum manoribus, locis, hortb, pomariis, terrisy 
annuis redditibus, emolument is et devoriis, quibuscunque, quae 
Fratribus Dominicallbus, seu praedicatoribus et minoribusi seu 
Franciscanis, dicti burgi nostri de Edinburgh, perprius per* 
tinuerunt. 

Una cum omnibus et singulis terris, domibus, tenementis et 
hortis, jacentibus infra dictum nostrum burgum et libertatem 
ejusdem : cum omnibus annuis redditibus de quacunque domo, 
terris aut tenementis infra dictum nostrum burgum^ levandis 
quibuscunque capellaniis^ altaragiis, ecclesiis, mortuarlis aut 
anniversariis, ubicunque sunt infra regnum nostrum Scotiae, 
donatis, dotatis et fundatis. Ac etiam cum omnibus et singulis 
annuis redditibus et aiiis devcMriis splitisis aut quae per quamcun* 
que ecclesiam e^^tra dictum nostrum burgum, a praq>09ito 
aut V^Uivis ejnsdi^ de communi redditu ejusdem pro sufiiragiis 
celebrandisy cum pertinentiis : ac de omnibus 

^JSh priyile^, libertatibus et facultatibus in charta et infeofa- 
loaentpi 4P<^tipne et dispositione praedictb, desuper consedis 
^ longiun i^pedficautis et coot^ntis ) tenendis de dkta charts* 
> akna nostra iqatr-e et successoribus suis ; de mapdato Bostro 
l^ldsaiDii. l^t^^m, inspectam et diligenter examinatam« saoam* 
Intqprami aoa rasamt i^P cancellatam* nee in aliqua sua fMute 
sospectam^ ad pl^aam intellezisses sub hac fcMnna : 

<< li^&ia* Q§i gratia» R^gina Scotorumy omnibua probis ho* 
IKunibus totius terrae suae» ckaicis eC laicis salutem : 

<< Sdatisj quia nos impensum mnnus nostrum ei^ga Dtidnimi 
jBpirkHBi ft^^ipendemes, et pro ardenti zelo^ quem ob inter te» 



^ndam foGdam et aequaliilem offinem tntarjabdkos nintroB^ 
fnecipoe voro iinfra Imrgum nostma de Edinbucght pmesen* 
^vandqai htfbemiis : Coii^ei9atesitaqae,iiaB«x officio talari^ 
•snunis €rga Deuip xsompkcti deberci cu}as pcovidentia re|piuKii 
hjo^ r^gm prompvimus, aoc qoae ex officio incumb^ret omni 
honesto modo pro xniniacris imbi Dei providere } et ut hoqiivi 
tafia paoperilms* mutilntis et miseris penonis, orphanisy et pa* 
r«itibus destituds infiintibas, infra dictam nosttum borgom 
praesenFentar : Post nostram petfectam aetaletOy cum ans». 
mento Dominorum Secreti Concilii nottrit dodimoB, coQccasi- 
mns, disposuimust ac pro ndns et raocessoriijas noatris pro 
perpetBO ccmfinnamus, praedtlectis nDstm prai^KBitOy bditfiss 
consixIibfiSf et eommumtati dicti no8tri;biirgi de Edioburghf et 
ipBoram soccessoribus in perpetnnm, onmes et singulas tenra% 
tenementa, domos, aedificia, ecclesia$) capeUas, hortosi pomoen* 
riat croftaS) annuos redditus, froctuSf devoriay proficiia» eoia* 
lumeiita» firmas, eleemospias, le Duil-silveri obitus et annivenM* 
ria qiiaeciinqae» q^iae quovisttiodo pevtinuerunt, aiit pestinefe 
denoscuntnr, ad quagcuaque capellanias, altaragiai praebenda- 
rias, in qnacui^que ecclettai capella aut coUegio, infra libarta« 
tern dicti nostti burgi de Edinburgh, fundataseu fundandat 
per quemcunque patronum» in quarum possessionem c^Mllaili 
aut praebendarii earundem perprius fuerant, ubioinque praefiMie 
domus, tenementa, aedificia, pomoeria, horti, annui redditusy 
anniversaria, fiructus, proventus et emoiumenta jacent, aut prius 
levata fuerunt respectiTe ; cum maneviis, lods, pomoeriisy ttr* 
ris, annuis redditibus, temolumenti» et devoriis qutbuscunque, 
>quae Fratribus Dominicalibus, sen praedicatoribus et minocibui» 
seu Fraiicbcants, dicti nestiri bufgi de Edtobucgbf perprius 
pertinuertint j ^iina <um ononibus et singulis terris, domtbua* 
tenem^stisque jacemibus infira dictum nostrum bnigttm et U« 
bertatem ejusdem, cum omnibus annuis xeddltibus, de quacuil<i 
que domO) terfn aut tenementis infra dictum nostrum borgum 
ievandis, datis, fundatis, et> donatisi qui^cunque capeUaimi 
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ecdesiisi inortiiariis» aut aimiversariis» ubicunque sunt infra re^ 
num nostrum Ac etiam, cum omnibus et singulis annuis red- 
ditibusy et aliis devoriis solitis, aut quae per quamcUnque ec- 
clesiam extra dictum nostrum burgum, a praeposito» aut baUtvis 
ejusdem^ de communi redditu ejusdem^ pro sufiragiis cele- 
brandis demandari poteriti cum pertinentiis. 

<' Tenendas et habendas omnes et singulas praefatas terrasi 
tenemental domos, aedificia^ pomoeridf hoitos, cfoftas, annuos 
redditus, fructus, devoria, proficua, emolum^nta, firmas, eleemo- 
sinaS) obitus, anniversariai ecclesias^ capellas, fratrum loca, hor- 
toS| cum pertinentiis, praefatis praepositOi ballivis, consulibus et 
communitatii et eorum successoribus, de nobis et successoribus 
nostrisy in perpetuum, prout eadem j^cent in longitudine et la- 
titudine, in domibus, aedeficiis, muris, mureniis, lignis, lapide 
et calce« cum libero introitu et exitu. &c. ac cum omnibus aliis 
et singulis libertatibus, commoditatibus, proficuis^ et asiamentisi 
ac justis suis pertinentiis quibuscunquei tam non nominatid 
quam nominatis, tam sub terra quam supra terramy ad praedic- 
tas terrasi tenemental domos^ aedificia, pomoeria, hortosi cntf' 
tas, annuos redditus, fructus, devoriai et alia praescripta^ cum 
pertinentiis spectantibus, seu juste spectare valentibus, quom.odo 
libet in futurumi libere, quiete, plenariey integre, honorificCf 
bene et in pace» absque revocatione aut contradictione quacun- 
que; cum potestate memoratis praeposito, ballivisi consulibus 
et communitati^ et ipsorum successoribus, per seipsos^t ipsonun 
collectores, quos constituent praefatos annuos redditus, fruc- 

^tu$| devoriaj proficua, emolumenta quaecunquej levandi et 
recipiendi, ubicunque perprius levata fiierunt ; praefati terras 
et tenementa locandi et removen4i, loca diruta extruendi et 
reparandi, eademque in hospitaliaj aut alios similes usus legtti« 
mos, prout ipsis, cum avisamento ministrorum et seniorum dicti 
nofitri.burgi videbitur, reducendi et applicandi> adeo libere in 
omnibus^ sicuti praefati praebendarii, capellani et fratres prae- 

i^cripti eisden^ perprius gaudere^ easdemque possidere potuis- 
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cent : memorati autem praepositus, balllvi, consules et eonim 
«ioces8ore8» tenebuntur ac restricti erunt, ministros^ lectoreSf 
et alia ecclesiastica onera, praefatis annuls redditibus, proficuis 
et deroriis, secundum valorem et quantitatem eorundemi 8us« 
tioere,' loca et aedificia reparanda, in hospitalitatem et alios 
Qsus praescriptos applicare. 

** Considerantes itaque quanta fraude, ingens numerus die- 
tonun praebendariorum, capelianorum et fratrum praescrip- 
tonim, qui post altercationem religionis, terrasi annuos red- 
ditus et emolumenta ipsorum capellanis} praebendis et aliis 
locis respective perprius mortificata, disposuerunt, alienaruntf 
et in manibus quorundam particularium virorum extra donarunt : 
ac etiamque legii nostri quarundam terrarumi tenementorum 
et annuorum reddituum, per ipsorum praedecessores mortifies^ 
torom, jus sibi acclamarunt, per brevia ' capellae nostrae, aut 
alias sasinami tanquam haeredes suorum praedecessorum (qui 
easdem eccksiae perprius dotarunt) recuperarunt i quod evenit, 
partim negligentia officiariorum dicti burgi nostri, et partim 
colhisione dictorum praebendariorum, capelianorum fratrum« 
que praescriptorum. Quocirca, cum ayisamento praescripto, 
omnes et singulas hujusmodi alienationes, dispositiones et sasi- 
nasy quibus primum propositum et animi fundatorum infringi* 
tuff alteratur et variatur, deducendo easdem in particulares 
ususy ad effectum quo eaedem in usus suprascriptos converti pa- 
terinti per praesentes rescindimus et annuUamus, quam quidem 
banc Dostram declarationem volumus tanti esse roboris et ef- 
ficaciaei ac si personae quod easdem dispositiones obtinuerunt^ 
particulariter citatae essenti ipsorumque infeofamenta absque 
ulteriori processu.rescinderentur. 

<< Ac etiam, cum avisamento praescripto^ unimiis et incor- 
poramusi omnes et singulas terras^ tenemental domusy aedificia, 
ecdesiasi caemeteria, capellas, pomoeria, hortos, croftas, an* 
nuos redditusy fructus, devoria, proficua, emolumenta, firmas» 
eleeooosinasi obitus, anniversaria, fratrum et loca eorundem, 



cvm suis pertinentiky in tumm corpnsf in postonm appdho* 
dom, Fundatio nasiri Minisierii H HospitaUtatU ie Eik^ 
burgh. 

*^ Volumus etiam, quod unica sasina per pracfiitos praepoo- 
tvm et ballivoSf aut ipsorum aliquem dicti ministeriif «t hofpi« 
talitatis nomine, apud praetorium dicti oostri iwurgi, seipdi ac- 
cepta, tarn sufficiens erit sasina perpetuo in fiitimifflf acsi 
cadem super psurticulares terrasi ad dictos capellanosy praebeD- 
dariosi fratresy pertinentes, aut ipsos in praefatos annuos red- 
ditus, anniversaria, firmas, proficua et devoria praescripU de* 
bitas sumeretur, non obstante locorum distantia. Praetejrea^ 
per praesentes» nolumus capellanos, praebendarios et fratres 
(qui ante dictam aiterationem proviso erant) per hoc praeMOS 
nostrum infeofamentum praejudicarei sed reservamus iUis usum 
dictorum fiructuum ^t devoriarum durante eoram vita tantiun. 
Praecipiendo itaque nostrorum, computorum rotulatoribas, 
praesentibus et futuris, ipsorum collectoribus, factoribos et aliis 
quorum interest, in genere nee non in spede» quod neqite 
eorum recipere aut levare praesumat dictos frnctus particulariter 
supra** scriptosi pro quovis tempore praeterito sea fiituro» nee 
tmpediant aut impedimentum uUum faciant, memoratis prae- 
' posito, ballivis, consulibus, communitati et eonun successori- 
bus, in pacifica possessione earundem: requirendo et ordip 
nando etiam Dominos Sessionis nostraey quatenos litems in omni- 
bus quatuor formis ad instantiam dictcnrum praepositt, baUivo- 
rum> consulum, communitatis, et ipsorum successorum» ad 
eSectum subscriptum dirigant. Nee non [Mraecipiendo quibus- 
cunque intromissoribus cum dictis fructibus quatenus ipsts de 
eisdem prompte intendant, pareant et gratiam solutionemia- 
cient. 

<< In cujus rei testimonium huic praesenti cartae nostri Mag» 

num Sigillum nostrum apponi praecipimus» testibus Revcren- 

disslmo in Chri^to Fatrei Joanne, Archiepiscopo Sancti Aox 

'dreae, et dilectxs postris consanguineis, Georgio^ Combe de 
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Hmtley, Domiab Goidoiui et Badenach, Caacdhrio nostro : 
Jacebo, Cotnite de Bothwell, Bomino H^Uii, Chrichtoan, et 
I^iddifidale, r^ni nostri Magno Adnurallo; dSectis nostris 
Craiffiarlbus consitiariis^ Richardo Maitland de Lethingtouay 
- nostri Secret! Sigilli Custos ; Jacobo Balfeiir de PittMriedi^ 
costronim Rotulorom Regbtri ac Concilii Clerico ; et Johanni 
Balladise de Auchnoulei nosttae Josticiariae Clerico* Equiti- 
btts Auratis: Apud Edinburgh^ decimo tertio die memis 
Martiiy anno Domini miUesimo quingentesimo aexagesimo sex^ 
to, et regni nostri vigesimo qointo." 

Qaamquidem cartam et in£eofamentam in omnibus suis 
punctis et articulis, conditionibus et modis* ac drcum^tantits 
sais qutboscunque, in omnibus et per omnia forma pariter et 
eflfectu ut praenussum est, approbamus, ratificamos, aq pro 
nobis et successoribus nostris pro perpetuo confirmamus. 

Insuper, nos cum avisamento praedicto pro diversb rations- 
fibusf causis bonis et considerationibus, nos moventibusy de 
novo, tenore praesentium, damus, concedimus et disponimus^ 
praefato Fraeposito, ballivis, consulibus, et communitati dicti 
bui^ nostri de Edinburgh, et eorum successoribuSy omneset 
singulas praenominatas terras, tenementa, domus, aedifida, an- 
mios redditus, capellas, locos, hortos* pomoeriaf croftas, cen« 
sus, firmas, proficua, et emoldmenta, et alia respective, et 
particulariter superius specificata $ per ipsos in perpetuum ap- 
plicanda in sustentationem ministerii, pauperum auxilium, re- 
parationem scholarum, propagationem literarum et scientiarum 
pro eorum et successorum suorum arlntrio, uti eis magis utile 
viddutur. Quibus etiam pro nobb et successoribus nostris, 
plenariam ac 13)eram committimus potestatem quoscunque alios 
aonuos redditus, annua proficua quaecunque^ tam ea^tra quam 
ortra dictum nostoiim burgum, quae in posterum per quoscun. 
que bono zelo, ac libertate sua motos, ad alliame&tnm mini'* 
stronim evangelii, auxilium paupdrumi ac sustentationem gfm< 
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.nasiorum^ (yro instaurandis scientib ettdoctrinat donari et dd« 
tari contingerentf acceptandi : Quas etiam terna,- anoooa red- 
ditus et proficua supra scripta, perprias donata et fundatai et 
in posterum donaoda et ftmdanda ut proroissum est ; Noit pib 
nobis et sqccessoribus nostris, nunc prout extant, et tunc pront 
exinde, confirmamuSf ratificamus, et admortizamus, et cas- 
dem adeo libere mortificamus, sicuti aliquae terraei redditusi 
tenementa et possessioneSf ecciesiae alio tempore praecedenti 
mortificatae fuerunt. 

Praeterea, nos pro nobis et successoribus nostris, ratificamuS} 
approbamuS) et confirmamus renunciationem et dimissionem per 
familiarem servitorem nostrum, Joannem Gib, factam de om- 
nibus jure ac tttulo quae ipse virtnte nostrae donationis prae- 
lendere posuit, ad praeposituram ecciesiae beatae Mariae de 
Campis, (vulgo the Kirk of Field J^ cum fructibtu, terris, pios- 
sessionibus, redditibus et devoriis ejusdem, praeteritis, prae- 
sentibus et futuris, iii favorem dicti Praepositi, balliTonun, 
consulum, et communitatis, pro seipsis et eorum successoribasi 
ac nomine et ex parte ministerii et pauperum, ac privilegia et 
libertatem dicti nostri burgi nunc diversa extant, vasta et 
<patiosa loca quae praeposito, praebendariis, sacerdotibus et 
fratribus tempore praeterito pertinuerunt, maxime apta et com- 
moda pro constructione domorum et aedificiorum ubi profes- 
sores bonarum scientiarum et literarum, ac stadentes earundeiD} 
Temanere et suam diutumam exercitationem habere potnerint; 
ultra et praeter alia loca convenientia pro hospitalit^te. 

Ideo, nos enixe cupientes, ut in honorem Dei et comnrone 
bonum nostri regni, literatura indies augeatur; volomus cc 
concedimus, quod licebit pracfatts Praeposito, consulibus et 
eorum successoribus, aedificare et reparare sufficientes domos 
et loca, pro receptione, habitatione et tractatione ptofessonun, 
scholarum grammaticalium, humanitatis et linguarum, phikso* 
phiae, theologiae, medicinae, et jurium, aut quammconqoe 
aUarum ^(ientiarum liberalium, quod declaramus nuUam hn 



raptursim praedictsie mortificationts ; ac etiam prae£siti Prae- 
positiis, ballivi et consules, ac eoram successores^ cum avisa- 
mento tamen eonim ministrorumf pro perpetuo in postuerum 
plenam habeant libertatem, personas ad dictas profiessiones 
edocendas, maxime Idoneas, uti magis convenienter poterint^ 
elegendi) cum potestate imponendi et removendi ipsos sicuti 
expediverit ; ac inhibendo omnibus aliis, ne dictas scientias in- 
tra dicti fiostri burgi libertatem profiteantur aut doceant, nisi 
per praefatos Praepositum, ballivos et consules, eorumque suc- 
cessores admissi fuerunt* ProvisO) quod praesentes nullatenus 
praejudicabunt nee actoribus nee reis nee aliis interesse haben- 
tibus in ejectione et causa prosecuta penes decimas garbales de 
Dunibemie» Pottie et Moncrief, ad capellanos ecclesiae bea« 
tae Aegidae de Edinburgh pertinentes ; neque juri patronatus 
ejusdem ; sed quod utrisque parti, et omnibus interesse -ha- 
bentibus usque ad finalem exitum et decisionem in hujusmodi," 
nt congruit^ prosequi et defendere liceat^ praesentibus aut qui- 
buscunque in eisdem contentis non obstantibus. Proviso etiam,. 
quod ministri deservientes apud dictas ecclesias, pro praesenti 
et in futurum, sustinebuntur de promptioribus fructibus earun- 
dem, secundum ordinem desuper sumptum seu sumendum. 

In cujus rei testimonium, huic praesenti chartae nostrae con- 
firmationis Magnum Sigillum nostrum apponi praecipimus, 
testibus praedilectis nostris consanguineis et consiliariis, Esino, 
Lenociae Duce, Comite de Dernelie, Domino Fairboltoun, 
Dalkeith et Aubigny, &c. Magno regni nostri Camerario^ 
Colino, Argatheliae Comite, Domino Campbel et Lome, 6cc. 
Cancellario ac Justiciario nostro Generali ; Reverendissimis et 
Venerabilibus in Christo ' Patribus, Patricio, Sancti Andreae 
Archiepiscopo ; Boberto, Commendatorio Monasterii nostri de 
Dunfermling, nostro Secretario ; dilectis nostris familiaribus 
et consiliariis, Alexandro Hay, nostrorum Rotulorum Registri 
ac Concilii Clerico } Ludovico Ballenden de Auchnoule, milite, 
nostrae Justiciariae Clerico ; Roberto Scott, nostrae Cancel- 
lariae Directore; et Magistro Thoma Buquhanan de Ybert, 
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nostri Seared SigilU Custode: Apod castmtn nostrnin de 
StiiviUng, dedmo quarto die mends Aprilis, anno Domim 
snaiesmo qaingentesimo octogesimo secando^ regni Mstri 
anno decamo quinto. 
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No. IL 

Extracted from the Register of the Universltif of 

Edinburgh^ 1644. 

Ordo scholae grammaticae EdinensiSf a pastoribus ecclesiae, 
primario academiae et magistro schoIae» aliisqoe viris prudentn 
et doctrina darisf rogatu senatus post longam et maturam deli- 
beratxonem praescriptus, et senatus aathoritate confirmatus. 

Sit curriculum quinque annorumi atque ad ordinem et on* 
merum anndrum sint classes et doctores quinque^ scholarcha 
autem ipse quioti doctoris munere fungatui^. 

Prima Classis quae primi est anni et primi Doctoris. 

Frimi anni primis sex mensibusy simplicissima pactlum ora« 
tionis rudimenta Temaculo sermone incipientibus proponen- 
da sunt) ex iis discant expedite omnia nomina et verba in- 
flectere : Pueris interim copia verborum comparanda est| earum 
rerum ooutiium quae in quotidiano usu versantur^ et sensibus 
objiciuntuf. Nihil in humano corpore inspiciatur, nihil in 
schola^ nihil in supellectili domestico^ nihil in mensa, nihil in 
coelo sensus quotidie moveati quod non queant Latino nomine 
nominare. 

Alteris sex mensibus (quotidie repetita aliqua primomm ru« 
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til. ^ « I i » , 



portione) riidimenta tyntaxeos umidiaon etiam 
vttBacufo Bennone discenda tunt» hoc tempore adiscendae 
btcves quaedam sententiaey ad pietatem mores et vitam condii* 
cftsiesi quas et interpretarii et quam maxime propriis veshk 
Temaculo sermone reddere assoescant. Hujus ganetis sen* 
tentiae sunt, Amicus certus in re incerta cerhitur ; Aliom siiere 
qnod Tolesy prinus sile ; Omnium rerum est vicissitudo ; Q^ot 
homines tot sententiae ; et consimiles, quarum sententiarum 
examinandae partes simplices ad prima rudimenta, partium syn* 
taxis ad secunda. 

■ 

Secunda Ciassis quae secundi est annt et secundi Doc* 

ioris. 

Secundi anni primis sex mensibus (repetita quotidie aliqut 
parte rudimentorum) accuratior inflexionum methodus insti- 
tiienda est ex prima parte Despauterii interpolata i hie omnium 
^ocabulorumi exemplorumque non ita facilium Anglica inter* 
pretatio addenda est, quotidie interim praeligenda sunt CoU 
Icqoia Corderii. 

Alteris secundi anni sex mensibus doceatur quotidie sj^ntaxis 
Xrasmi supply regulis^ si quae necessario deficiant^ et repetitio 
loatutina etymolopae nunquam est negUgenda. Hoc etiam 
aemestri pergant quantum possunt in Corderii Dialogb dbcendis, 
quibiis succedant selectae £{^olae Ciceronis et CoUoquia 
Erasmi Minora, hoc autem semestri assuescant Latsne loqui^ 
ita tamen at nihil efferre audeant, xusi vel ex j^aelectis author!- 
bus, vd ex ore praeceptorum et doctorum. Ideoque danda est 
opera praeceptoribus, ut nihil ab ipsis discipuli andiant nisi Lapi^ 
tine. 

iTertia Classis quae est tertii aim et Doctaris tertiL 

io anno currkulo toto (quotidie rep<stita etymologiae et 
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' synf azeos portloUe aliqua) exerceantur in discendis authoribo^ 
, his siminuiiy Ciceronis Epbtolis, de Senectute, de Amicitiai 
Terentii Comaediisi et nonnullis elegiis Ovidii ex libro Tris- 
tium et de Ponto, Buchanani rsalmis heroico et elegiaco Car-> 
mine conscriptis. Ad regulas autem etymologiae et syntaxeos 
singula examinentur. 

Hoc anno bis Septimanis singulis prelegatur (ex Epistolis 
Ciceronis tantum) thema vemaculum. Id ubi quisque pro 
i^irili Latine transtulerit et nitide descripserit, Paedonomo ez« 
aminandum tradat, estque Paedon omi ofiicium in Themate ex- 
atninando singulos audire (Caeteris cum silentio animadverten- 
tibus) Themata sua distincte et clara voce legenteS) videre ut 
singula recte scriptasint, et sicubi erratum est, omnibus audien- 
tibus corrigere ; postremo verba ipsius authoris legere^ ut ex eo 
singuli suas corrigant ineptias. 

Quart a Classis quae quartz est ahni et quarti Doctoris. 

Primo mense quarti anni (repetitis quotidie repetendis) piae-. 
legatur Georgii Buchanani prosodia cum selectioribos qaibus- 
dam Despauterii Regulis, et Epigrammatis quibusdamJGreorgii 
Buchanani ex Epigrammatis autem istb^ nee non ex poetis su* 
periore anno auditis sumenda erunt exempla singularum regu- 
larum prosodbe. 

Reliquis quinque mensibus exerceantur in poesi et praxi 
regularum. Praelegatur interim Virgilius, Ovidii Metamorpho 
sis, Horatius, Psalmi Buchanani : Bis etiam quaque Septima- 
na, brevb sententia proponenda est, quae nonnihil salis habeat 
et acuminis, fcanc carmme vertant, praesertim Heroico et El^ 
giaco, qui possunt etiam Lyrico, si qui ad poesin inepti sint 
eleganter transferant in orationem solutam. 

Alteris sex quarti anni mensibus exerceantur in iisdem poetis, ^ 
nee no^i in Caesaris Commentariis et Ciceronis Opusculis ante 
dictis. Quotidie autem Vemaculum Thema transferant Latine, 
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Ciceronem, Caesarem, et Terentium, quam pressispossunt ves« 
tigiis insequentes. In Tkematis Examinationei omnes ejus- 
dem ordinis cum silentio auscultent \ ubi quidquam deflexe- 
rint ab orationis congruitate, continuo ad regulas revocandi 
sunt, ubi a puritate dictionis, exemplis ex Cicerone, Terentio, 
et Caesare, petitis Castigandi sunt. 

Quinta Classh quae est quinti anni et quinti Doctoris. 

Quinto Curriculi anno praelegenda primum rhetorica Talaei 
Integra, cum majore parte compendii Rhetorices Georgii Cas« 
sandri et Apthonii Progymnasma^is, quibus decursis praele- 
gendae sunt Orationes Ciceronis pro Marco Marcello, pro 
Archia Poeta, Catilinariae et Adversariae illae, quae Sallustii et 
Ciceronis nomine circumferuntur, decimus tertius liber Me- 
tamorphoseon xii. Ovidii, Orationes illae breves, quae sparsim 
inveniuntur apud Sallustium, Virgilium, Lucanum. In praelec* 
tionibus autem omnia ad regtilas Rhetorum praelectas resoU 
venda sunt et exigenda \ Singulis, etiam Septimanb, singuli 
componant Oratiunculas, singuli etiam singulis Mensibus decla« 
mando asssuescant elocution! et pronunciationi. 

In sununa praeceptorum est plurima ex ante ^lemoratis au- 
t^oribus eo quo praescriptum est ordine praelegere, distincte 
et clara Toce pronunciare, et cum discipulos alloquuntur^ puro 
sermone uti : Ut ex ore, Gestu et pronunciatione Praecepto- 
rum, discaht Discipuli, tum dictionis' puritatem tum rectam 
pronunciandi rationem* 

1* Diebut Saturni Mane, in Octavam repetant totius Septi- 
manae praelecta, ratio exigatur ab Octava. 

2. Diebus Saturni, inter decknam et duodecimam vigeai^ 
]>isputationes, mukentur Victi, Victoribus Proemia proppnaa* 
tur. - 

Vol. !• c g 
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S. Diebus Satorm a meridie praelegatur— Primae Class!, 
Catechesis Vernacula, caeteris eadem Latine. 

4. Die Lunae Mane exigatur ratio Catecheseos die Satunii 
praelectae, et concionum auditaram Die Dominico, videndum- 
^ue quid ex.auditis, pro condone singuli observaverint. 

Referatur ad Senatum de novis Rudimentis Vernaculi scru 
bendis cum Vocabulis et Sententiis. 



No. III. 

DiscipUna Academiae Edinburgenae Qua Continentur 
Profcssorum^ Praeceptorum^ Discipuloriffii et servo- 
rum Ojfficia, prout observata sunt multis et retro 
annis. 

Primi Anni Ordon 

Ineumte Octobriy Novitii in Disciplinam Academicam tra- 
diti, exercenttir in Latinis authoribus, praesertim Cicerone, et 
in Yersionibus e Vemaculo sermone in Latinam, et e Latino in 
Vemaculnm ; Versionesque Regens Examinat ad Etjmologiam, 
Syntaxin et Orthographiam, usque dum a primario Commune 

Thema tradatur et examinetur. 

Examinato Communi Theroate, continuo praelegitur Graeca 
'Clenardi Granunatica, in qua ubi ad Annotatione^ in Nomina 

ventum fuerit, culn grannnatica jungitur regularium praxb 

ex aliqoa portinncula Novi Testamenti, deinde praeleguntur 
'prima et secunda Oratio Isocratis, nee non una aut duae aliae 

ejusdem Authoris, et ex poetis Phocilides, primus Liber He- 

siodi, cum Libris ^onnu^is Homeri. 



Circa medium Maium praelegitur Rami Dlalectica^ et cum 
Bialectica, Themata ^uaedam^Latina praeleguutur quae vextant 
Gra^e et quaedaih Graeca quae vertant Latine. 

•Quae principio audiunt e Novo Testamemo, primaih Oratio- 
pern Isocratis et Fhocilideu vel pdmum Librum Hesiodi Me-^ 
moriae oommendant, et quae ilia Septimana audita sunt, die^ 
^us Saturoi mane clara voce audi^te pcaeceptore repetont i 
eodem di^ inter decimam et duodecimam disputant**— Die Do« 
miniqo mane prai^legitur Catedbiesis. 

Secundi Anni Orda, 

Ab initio Qctobris ^^^erceptur in iis repetendis quae superio-i 
re anno [Mraelecta sunt, et prope finest) Octohris exanunantur 
de iisdem. 

£xaminatiombu$ peractis, exerceotur in Tliematis et Vensio-i 
nibus usque dum Graecum Tbema praelegatur, quod praeleg^ 
solet postridie illius diei, quo Tbema Commune datur. 

Post Graecum Tbema praelegitur Bhetorica Talaei cum 
Cassandro vel consimiliy una cum Progymnasmaiis Apthdnii, 
Postea Qratiunculas conficiunt ad exercitium styli in Dialectici^ 
et Rbetorica, 

Ineunte Jamiario praelegi incipit Organon ArtstQtelisi initio 
bifto a Poq>byrii Isagoge, et eo ;ipno praelegui^tiinLibri'Cate* 
goriarum de interpretatione priorum AnalyticMn, Topic^A pA% 
mus, secundns octavus^ et duo Eleaipbi^. 

In fine anni arithmeticae compendium docentur, 

Diebus Satumi de Thesibus Logicis in prWatis schoiis dispun 
tant. Maii autem primo Satumi die ad horamtertiam pomtri* 
dianam Orationes publice habere incipiunt. £t ^guli qoiden) 
istatis diebus usque ad anni finem donee omnes deduoeKverlqt* 
Pie Ppminico mane pergit xegens in catechesi egp lanjwwlf i » 

CCS 
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Ordo Teniae Classis. 

In principio tertii anni repetunt superiore anno praelectai 
tisque ad examinatione8>*-Post examinationes praelegit discipu- 
lis regens grammaticam Hebraeam, eosque exercet in Analyst 
Pialectica et Rbetorica, in quibus visum est autkoribuSf nsqoe 
dnm a fMrimario publicum fiat facultatis eorum in Analyst exa- 
men ; quod quidem fieri solet postridie illius diei quo Gfaecum 
Thema datur et examinatur. 

Periculo facto analyseos, pergit Regens in Logicis, et discipu- 
lis praelegit duos libros posteriorum breve compendium tradit. 

In fine anni Anatomia Humani Corporis describituT) die 
Saturni in privatis scholis disputant de Thesibus quarum mate- 
riam ex auditis praescribit regens. 

DieDommico praelegttur locus aliqub commmib Theologiae* 

Ordo Quartae Classis. 

Quarto anno ineunte post Ferias repetnntur omnia prias 
audita, donee duae inferiores classes examinatae fuerint. 

Examinationibus finitis aggrediuntur Libros de coelo^ docet- 
que regens primum maxihiam partem secundi et quarti, quibus 
absolutis praelegitur sphaera Johannis de Sacrobosca, cum nra- 
* nulUs tiieoriis planetarmn ad quartum caput, nee non insignio- 
res constellationes ostenduntur in libro, in globo coelesti et in 
coelo. 

Deinde docentur libri de ortu accuirate et de meteoris quan- 
tum sufiicit, exinde docentur tres libri de anima. 

Ineunte Maio indpiunt omnia audita in dialectica et philoso- 
idiia repetere. 

Tempore repetitionum praelegitur Hunteri cosmographia : et 
subinde exercentur disputando, praesertim de. Thesibus, quas 
publice in comitiis proposituri sunt. 
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Diebus Dominicis mane in commanibas lods Theologkii el 
in maxime necessariis contraversiis exercentor. 

Baccalaurei postquam tertio anno audierint quatuor priora 
capita primi libri de demonstradone, conveniunt in candidato- 
rum schola hora quinta. 

Vespertina, ibique cum candidatis disputant, et qui^que cum. 
Magistrando aliquo committitur antagonista, a regentibus de- 
lectu fecto ; materiam autem regentes praescribunt, et sic in 
sextam se exercent. 

Consimiliter diebus Satumi a decima in publicis schoUs dis^ 
putant ordines tres superiores, magistrandi primo Theses po- 
nunt| dein Baccalaurei, tertio Semibaccalaurei et sic per vices 
in circulo : Inchoantur autem hae publicae disputationes quam 
primum Semibaccalaurei edidicerunt Porphyrii Isagogen, unde 
etiam disputationis materia sumitur: Hae vero disputationes 
ad Tempus Examinationb Magistrandorum continuantur. 

Ordo Examinatimu7n. 

Examinatur pripia classis a tribus regentibus quorum unus 
prosam, alter pocsin, tertius dialecticam examinat, nee tantum 
in praelectis fieri solet periculum, sed et in iis quae quisque pro- 
prio et privato studio addiderit. 

Secunda classis similiter a tribus regentibus de superiore an- 
no auditb examinatur; primus examinator in Isagog^ Por- 
phyrii, et Categoriis de singulis periculum facit, secundus in 
libro de interpretatione et prioribus analyticis, tertius in topicis 
et elenchis sophisticis. 

Examine horum peracto, suprema classis examen subit de 
omnibus prius auditis in Aristotele, tribus inferiorum dassium 
regentibus singulis singulos tentantibus. Hoc ordine ; prima 
vice, primus regens periculum facit in communi parte iogicae, 
, secundus in analyticis posterioribus, tertius in topicis et sophis- 
ticb captionibus \ secunda vice, primus regens periculum facit 
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in libris duobus pkysicae Acroaseos, secandtis in rellquis tribusi 
tertius in ethicis. In fine anni ante lauroationem denno exa- 
minantur a quatuor regentibus Humanionim literanim regente 
juncto tribus superioribus et singnK ex qnataot regentibus, sin- 
gulos duabus vicibtis examinant. Prima vice priitius quatuor 
regentium examinat de communt parte logices, secundus de 
demonstratione, tertius de topicis et Sophisticis Elenchis, quartus 
de ethicis. Secunda vice, primus examinat de communi parte 
physicorum, secundus de libris ct>eli et sphaerii tertius de ortii) 
^ de meteoris, et qUartus de anima. 

Ante candidatorum examinationes praemonetur a prinlario 
senatus urbis, ut mittant cum rectore viros graves qui cum pri- 
inario exigant a singulis examinatoribus juramentum de fideli 
administratione quod ax^o^cfTroXn^^f singulis meritum gradam 
honoris praescripturi sint in publicis comitiis laureationis, et 
candidates juramdhto astringant, ut contenti sint singuli eo 
gradu et loco qui cuique assignabitur a primario et examinato- 
ribus ; idque ea lege ut qui morose et proterve se gesserit et 
animi impotentiam ostenderit in publicis comitiis^ continuo 
explodatur nee laurea donetur. 

llegcntium et TIebdomadarii Ojfficia. 

Regentcs ubi se et discipulos siios domino supplices mane 
tommendarint, praelegunt singuli praelegenda. Deinde cu- 
rant ut discipuli in decuriis ijuique suis de praelectis conferant. 

Si ndn satis mane praelectum sif^ hora decima pergunt, reli- 
quo tempore discipuli in decuriis suis conferunt vel disputant. 

A meridie attendant discipulis, ut conferant vel disputent in 
iquartam, deinde examinant in sextam ; at diebus recreationi et 
lusui condictis egrediuntun Discipuli ad caknpos hora secunda, 
revertuntur quarta et inde ad sextam examinantur. j£state vero 
conferunt de praelectis in tertiam, a tertia in quartam a. regente 
examinantur^ deinde a quarto in sextam in campis se exercent. 
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Diebus Satumi regentes singali in suis classibus attendunt 
disputationesi Hieme a Septima Matutina^ jEstate a sexta in 
Nonam ; similiter ante meridiem a decima in duodecimam* 

At in disputationibus publicis trium dassium, regentes in 
publicis scholis dbputationes moderantur, quisque pqf vices. 
A meridie docetur vel disputatur prout commodum. regent! 
visum est, et ut statuta ferunt academiae. 

Die Dominico privatis lectionibus finitis ad secundum puU 
sum eunt in Templum, quatuor regentibus [Nraeeuntibus et se« 
quente hebdomadario ; dimissa concione a meridie redeunt 
ordine ad scbolas suas ubi a regente exigitur ratio utriusque^ 
concionis et matutinae lectionis. 

Missione facta ad horam quintam regentes conveniunt in 
hebdomadarii cubiculoi ut narrent singuiii quid «r«{fisf vide* 
rint septimana praecedente* ut mature corrigi possit et ut se 
mutuo ad officium exacuant provideantque omnibus modis 
discipulos ab «r«|<« retrahere, et ad pietatem et studia bonarum 
literarum provocare. 

Quisque per vices hebdomadarii munere fungitur, est autem 
hebdomadarii munus* 

1. Ubi publice convenitur attendere ne quid sit turbae aut 
tumultus, similiter in dismiasione, ut ordine et sine turba 
egrediantur. 

2. Singulis conveniendi horis statim a signo dato classes in* 
viserei et id operam dare, ut singuli sese alacriter ad studia 
componant. 

S. Diebus feriatis studiosos comitari ad campos in campis 
expectare et Gregem discipulorum, reducere ubi ad scholas re- 

deundum est, et nomina absentium in singulis cla^sibus a cen^ 

• • • 

sore notata suis pracceptoribus dare. 

4. Publicis lectionibus, ubi omses disdpuli adcsse debent in« 
teresse et si quis male se geaserit observare et defenre. 

5. Ciebus Dominicis hora quinta ad se regentes vocare, ad 
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COS referre, quid observarit vitii in aliqua classe vel di$cipolo» 
Qt H pneceptore corrigt queat, et si primarii opera opus fiieric 
•i signifiearej ut mutuo omnium praeceptomm consilio damnum 
quod exemplo dari possit academiae mature resarciri queat. 

6. bem in dismissione academiae. Preces absente Primario 
celebrare : Regentibtis incumbit ut semper officio intenti sint, 
praesertim ne qub absit tempore publicarum precum> ^ublica 
oratione et ordinis publica exactione. Ne quis absit ab acade* 
mia diem uhum nisi venia a primario irapetrata, et nequis absit 
duos dies nisi facultate concessa a senatu urbis> utque tempore 
abfentiae de dasse prqvideatur |it attendi possit et doceri. Cau- 
tum etiam est he quis regens curet discipqlos suos in absentia 
aut praesentia sua instituendos per aliquem, qui de libro iis 
BOCas legat. Videndum etiam omnibus regentibus, ut se reve* 
renter et cum omni observantia gerant erga Fr^nariumi quippe 
qui iis a senatu praepositus sit. 

Ordo Classis Humaniorum Literarum. 

'• In hac classe docentur classici authores, historici, dratores, 
poetae. Transferunt themata e Latino in vernaculum, et e 
vernaculo in I.atinum sermonem* In versibus etiam exercen* 
tur nonnunquam. Mane repetunt pensum grammatices ; nee 
non praelegi solpt rb^tprica Ts^ei tum ob praecepta, turn ob il- 

lustria exempla. 

Facta missione academiae, et laureatis candidatb, nonnihil 
praelibant de Graecis, ut declinare et conjugare dispant, et sic 
cxercentur in Septembris mensem. 

Diebi's Dominicis disvunt Catechesw. 

• " * ■ • 

Die Batumi praelegitur nonnihil ex Psalmb Bucbananii e^ 
praelectorum ratio redditur die Jjmxp mane. 







Eicactis Feriis reversi ezaminaiittir a regentibos turn in fis^ 
quaft praelecta 9um» mm in iis quae proprio, studio addide% 
runt. 

Tempus Canveniendi post Ferias. 

JPost Ferias reditur ad academiam ineunte Octobre* 

Officium Primarii. 

Primarii est transactis Feriis regentes ad se vocare ut nulla 
interposita mora^ redeunt ad officium et curam, ut omnium 
consiliis et calculis deliberetur, quid maxime e re sit academiaey 
quid renovandum, quid praeterea statuendum ad ordinein et 
discipUnam academiae conservandam. 

Ejus etiam est non tantum statim a Feriis sed et quandocun^ 
que opus erit regentes advocarei ut mutuo oonsilio vel collapsa 
restituantur, vel nova instituantur ad meliorem academiae disl> 
cipUnam. 

Ejus etiam est beneficiarios^ janitorum et omnes academiae 
ordines officii admonere. 

Academiae intendere^ videre ut sedulo exerceantur discipuli^ 
et scholas ubi opus est invisere* 

Si quis discipulorum pertinaciae aut rebellionis reus fuerit in 
praeceptorem^ primarii est ita eum corrigere et castigare> ut 
alii ad reverentiapi et obedientiam instituantur. 

Gravia eC scandalosa peccata in publicis scholis coram r^;en« 
tibus et toto discipulorum grege punienda curare debet. 

In publico omnium congressu bora sezta, vel aestate hora 
quarta vespertinas celebrat publice primarius preces. 

Quarto die hebdomadis qui dies Mercurii dicitur, har^ tertia 
pomeridiana, dato signo conveniunt discipuli in communem au* 
lam ; ibi post sacram lectionem, qua instituuntur ad pietatis officia 
idiscipulii ezamipantur c^nsores de ordine in singulis dassibus et 




# 
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^ singulis discipulis obsetvato saperiofe hebdomadei quecaad* 
tDodum in censorum officio describendo supra dictum est» et 
novi constituuntur censores. 

Curet insuper primarius intrantes, matriculandos et In matri- 
calatione vovebunt singuli obedientiatu disciplinae academicae et 
singulis praeceptoribus, 

Professoris Theologiae Officiuw. 

Professor theologiae doceat studiosos methodum discendi 
theologiaoi> quid prtmo» quid deinde legant^ in- qjaibus potissi- 
mum sc exerceant. 

Die Martis tt Veneris inter undecknam et duodecimam pub* 
lice! docebit* 

Die Lunae intererit exercitio vemaculo studiosorum theolo* 
giae» 

Diebus Jovis singulis curabit ut unus studiosorum privatim 
Latine in aliquo themate theologico periculum faciat, tusk do« 
cendo, turn theses sustinendo^ ipso interim professore disputa* 
dones moderante. 

Frofessori etiam incumbit singulis septimanis aliquid in 
H^braea lingua praekgere. 

Discipulonim Officla. 

Diebus Dominicis ab hora septima matutina, singuli in prc^>riis 
scbolis lectiones sacras audiunto ad secundum campanae pulsuro, 
qua decet modestia et gravitate tempkim adeunto ; ibi precibus 
Psalmodiis et sacris sermonibus audiendis cum omm revereatia 
operam navanto^ et dimissa post meridiem concione, omnes 
^m regentibus, ut matutinae' lectionis et piibUcarum ^MiQicio- 
iiuffi ralienem reddaktf, ad tcademiam ordine redeunco. 

Die Mercurii bora tertia pro meridiano signo datp sununa 
cum modestia et gravitate in publicum auditoriimi; ad sacram 



lectionem excipieiklain, et ordinis tatiimem reddendam omnes 
conveoionta 

Sic ad preces publicas convenientes strepita et ttmuiltii pro* 
, ctil habitis^ omnes conveniente modestia utimtor. 

M^e ut scholas quisque ingressas fiierit, supplex Demn 
TdarztOj net quisquam stndia aggreditor, nisi g^ia et anxiUo 
divino privatim prius imploratis» 

Hyeme ad sextam aestate ad quintam horam matatinam oin<^ 
nes in suis scholis adsiinto, ibi in nonani lectiones audionto, 
calalho excipiunto, com sociis per factiones a praeceptore con- 
stitutis ccmferuttto et praelecta repetunto^ 

Die Satumi a tertia pomeridiana a scholis feriari licet^ et 
die Martis ac Jovis a meridie in quaitam hyeme, at a quarta in 
ai^tate ; Aec alias nisi cum praeceptoribus visum fiierit ferian^ 
torj idque ad anfmi relaxaticnem et corporis valetudinis ergo 

* 

exercitationem, at nemo interim in piateis obambulato^ aut 
otiosos in triviis atit abgipdrtb spectator stato, nee quisquam 
quovis tempore gurgustb, cauponas aut tabemas intrato. 

Die Satumi Singulae Classes tempore matutino in propriis 
Scholis disputanto. 

Inebnte Februario ib primum Julii Magistrandi cum Bat- 
calau reis in Magistrandorum schola disputanto, et antagoni»- 
tae a regentibus delecti per vices noctuatim a quinta in sextam 
vespertinam proponunto« 

A medio Januario in secundum diem Satumi Julianum tres 
studiosorum philosophiae classes in publico auditorio de the- 
sibus a singulis classibus per vices propositi publki in trium 
regentium per vices oMxieraatium praesentia disputanto ab 
hora decima in duodecimam die Satwui : At reliquae classes sin« 
gulis Satumi diebus kx suk scholis repcftunto disputanto et 
praelectiones audiunto. 

Fraeter libros quotidianis praelectionibns necessarios, novum 
Testameiitom Latinum, Catechesia et Psalteriiim Veraae«hu9 
nemo non habeto. 

Impie, injuriose^ obscoene faonre vel loqui nemini Impune 
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€Sto : ideoque qui Sacro-sanctum Dei Qomen temerant qui diras 
effimdant execrationes, qui putres et obscoenos sermones effa« 
tiunt severe castigantor. 

Erga praeceptores singulos sioguli reverenter se genmtoi eo- 
rumque monitb submtsse obediunto. 

Sermo ubiqde omnium Latinus esto, idemque .pudicusi cas. 
tus, verecundus, liberalis non contentiosus ; sed pius et hones* 
tU8 1 nee de aliis rebus quam de piis et honestas^ 

Sit sedulus et laboriosus in suis quisque studiis ; nemo alio- 
rum studia interpellet : Nemo scholas aut cubicuU aliorum ingre- 
diatur i nee quisquam curiosus (exceptis censcuribus) ab aliorum 
Janub auscultet. 

Nemo ab academia nisi bona cum praeceptoris Tenia absit ; 
nee quisqi^un nisi a praeceptore concessa facultate academiam 
egrediatur, ^ 

Absque venia regentes^ aut, eo forte absente censoris nemo 
scbqlae suae lioien audeat ezcedere : Quique venia concessi 
fuerit egressus statim revertatur; nee quisquam quovis unquam 
pra^extu sit emansor. 

Unusquisque pietatis, probitatb, modestiae, et sedulitatb in 
studiis, prout Chrbti discipulos oportet, se sbtat socib exem- 
plar. 

Nemo, factO| verbo, vel gestu, alterum lacessat. 

Nee qubquam alterum injuria aut contumelia afficiat. 

Bixae, ccmvitia, probraque omnia, ab omnibus procul absunto. 

Unusqubque socium vel cessantem vel contra officium quip- 
piam molientem, amice ac frateme prout Chrbtianum decet 
admoneto, et si admonitus non resipbcat notato ac deferto. 

Nemo contumelia aut injuria affectus vel verbo vel facto 
seipsum vindicato ; sed de offensa yel apud primarium vel de- 
linquentb regentem conqueritor 

Nemo irreverent er praetereat, alloquatur aut adspiciat eos 
qui reverentia digni sunt, ut Magistratus, ut verbi Ministros, 
ut senes, ut Homines doctrina, virtute vel authoritate claros. 
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Nemo in publico se gerat'il!8i*graviter, modeite ac vereciinde, 
ut decet bonarum artium studiosos. 

Malorum. consuetudinem et famUiaritat^m oiniies ut pestem 
fugiunto. 

Nemo gladium aut pugionem gestatx). 

Nemo vesperi in Plataeb obambulato. 

Extra secessum recrementis excipiendis destinatnm nemo 
vel alvi faeces deponito, vel urinam reddito* 

Fenestras Vitreas, Parietes, Scamna, Sedilisi, Polpita, aut aliud 
quicquam intra Academiae S^ta seu pomeria nequisquam rum- 
pito» labefactato, aut quovis modo violato ; sed munda omnia 
et sarta tecta conservantor. 

Censores in officio suo fiddles sunto, Delinquentes admo- 
nento deferunto. 

Qui in quoquam deliquerit pro delicti natura castigalMtur. 

Qui Rebellionis aut Seditionis authores, quique flagitii in- 
signis rei peracti fuerint, ex Academia cum nota,«-£xplodeD^ 
tur et Ejiciantur. 

Beneficiariorum Officia. 

Beneficiariorum est signum pulsu tintinabuli dare horis 
statiS} et gradus quibus ad scholas ascenditur,— sarculo et 
Scopis a Sordibus et FuWere purgare. Horaeconveniendi sunt 
sexta matutina Hyeme, Aestate quinta ab initio Maii, ad tem^ 
pus feriarum : Hora decima et Sesquiprima : Quibus Horis 
Beneficiariorum est. Signum dare^ eorumque bini singulis 
^ieptimanis hisce officiis intendere jubentur^ 

Janitaris Officlum. 

Janitoris est continuo ad Januam attendere ; Scholas statis 
horis reserare et daudere : Fortam Academiae hora decima 
Vespertina clai^dere et mane t^mpestive recluderet 
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Candelis «t Latemis poiticum ^ utfumque peargulam infbrla- 
rem et superiorem Uluminare, 

Ter singulis septioianis scholas verrere, siream mundam 
servare: 

Frovidere ne quid de fabrica labefactetur : Et si quid labe- 
factatum aut ruptum fueriti continuo Primario «t Regentibus 
^ignificarej ut mature reparari possity et eorom vel jnfipey^f's 
vel poenis qui rei deprehoisi fuerint* 

lieges quibus tenentur singuli discipul} public^ e^uuninandi 
post reditum a Feriis. 



I 



1. Ut ea reverent ia et modestia se gerant erga reveren* 
dissimum dominum primarium et regentes onuies quae liberali 
ingenuorum adolescetotum iostitutione digna sit. - . I 

2. Ut singulis conventibus ad boram praescriptam adsinti ' 
alioquin serum ingressum semiss^ ; totalem ab uno aliqqo oon-p 
▼entu absentiam binis assibus ScQticanis proximo conventu sm 
mora luiturL 

S. Ut singulis conventibus habeant singuli apud se lihros 
omnes ex quibus aliquid didicerint i Delictum hac ex parte binis 
assibus toties quoties redemptpri in singulis libris desideratis, 

4 Qui non impetrata a domino examinatore praesertim 
venia egredi ausus fuerit, morosam illam audaciam esse luat. 

5. Fariter multetur qui ultra hora^ quadrantem etiam venia 
impetrata emanserit. 

6. Semisse muktetur garrulitatis n^anifeste de^nrebensus 
affiles quoties ; ut et qui oscitanter audiens, nescit ralion^nred- 
dere illius quod proadme dictum sit vel a domino e^^aminatore 
vel a respondente. 

7. Ut ex (rlasse magistrandorum nemo ad examen laureae 
praevium admittaturj absque proprii regentis syngrapha ; et 
nemo nisi examinaius a dominis regentibus Laiq^ea vd pivaU 
vel pubUca donetpr. 
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Discipulorum Leges nunc nuper Recognitae et poenis 

sancitae, 24« Janurii 1701. 

1. Conventus academici fiant ineunte Octobri. 

2. Tempore Hybemo discipuli omnes conveniant in privatis 
s<^holis ante septimam (octavam) matutinam ; statim a precibus 
celebratis catalogus citetur, absentes notentur et regentb arbi- 
trio multentur. Nemo igitur hoc tempore vel quovis alio scholis 
destinato, vel in area otiose ambulet, vel lusibus quibuscunque 
intersit ( pilae scilicet : palmariae, mensae tudicularis, globulo- 
rum et istiusmodi ; sub poena trium assium prima et secunda 
vice, tertia vero sex, singulis qui in his deliquerint tarn scriben- 
tibus quam non scribentibus irroganda ; Nemo professoribus 

. docentibus in pergula superiore vel inferiore obambulato, pila 
palmaria ludito, aut calcibus fores insultando^ insanosve clamo- 
res et strepitum ciendo. Literarum studia intus tractantibns 
negotitim factssito : Qui secus fecerit petulantiam suam sex 
assibus Scoticanis toties quoties luito. 

S. T)iebus Dominicis conveniant singuli in scholis privati^ 
statim a concione publica pomeridiana et in sacris exercean- 
tur. Academiae, praefecto et professore aliquo theoldgiae de 
capitibus religionis Christianae concionem haoituro ; omnium 
dassium studiosi a suis quibuscunque professoribus admoniti in 
auditorium conveniunto, 

4. In singulis classibus censor describat duos catalogos et 
singulis nominibus locum residentiae tscribat, ut si quis' et 
discipulis semet subduxerit, de eo ab hospite inquiratur \ et 
horum catalogorum unus primario^ alter regenti proprio titida^ 
tur. 

5. Impe, injuriose, obscoene facere vel loqui, nemini im« 
pane esto \ ideoqrc qui Sacro-sanctum Dei nomen temerant^ 
qui diras efiundvint execrationes, qui putres «jt obscoenos ser- 
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mones effutinnt, prima vke sex asses peniant, deinde Teit) 
severius castigentur. 

6. Erga praeceptores singulos singuli reverenter se genuito, 
coramque monitis obediunto ; Qui secus fecerint prima vice 
asse, dein binis assibui multaikti. 

7. Sermo ubique omnium Latinus esto, idemque padicos, 
castus, verecundusy liberalls, non * contentiosos, sed pius et 
honestusi nee de aliis rebus quam piis et honestis : Qui hoc in 
genere peccant, praesertim si lingua vemacula intra academiae 
pomoeria loquantur^ prima vice asse, dein binis assibus ad 
arbitrium multentur. 

8. Sit sedulus et laboriosus in suis quisque studiis ^ Nemo 
alionim studia interpellet ; Nemo scholas aut cubicula sriiorom 
ingrediatur, nee quisquam curiosus exceptis eensoribus a^ alio- 
rum Janiiis aut Fenestri^ auseultet. 

9. Nemo ab academia nisi bonst cum praeceptoris venia 
absit i nee quisquam nisi a praeceptore concessa facultate ab 
academia diseedat. 

10. Absque venia regentis (professoris sui)4aateo forte 
4ibsente censoris nemo scholae suae limen aodeat ezcedere, 

quique venia coneessa fuerit egressus statim revertatur. Nee 
quisquam quovis unquam praetextu sit emansor ; ^ui secus 
fecerit -binis assibus multandis. 

11. Unusquisque pietatis, j^robitatis modestiae et sedulita- 
tfs in studiis prout Cbristi discipulos oportet, se sistat, soeiis ex* 
emplar. 

12. Neino, fa^to, verboi vel gestu, alteram laeessat,nee quis- 
quam alterum injuria aut contumelia afficiat, alioquin ad arbi- 
trium plectendus^ 

IS. Rixaei convicia, probraque omnia (ab omnibus) procul 
Asunto. V 

14. Unusquisque soeium vel cessaritem, vel eontra officium 
quidpiam molientem j amice et fraterne pi€bt Christianui^ de- 
cet admonetOi et si admonitus non resipiscat notato ac defertQ 
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\i. Nemo coBtumdtt ant injuria w*e 



Hr 



feclpsy Torto Tei facto 
seipsu||^^indicatO| sed de offensa vel apud Primarittm ▼«! dq| 
linquentis regentem conqueritor; qui violaverit praeceptom 
hoc ad arbitrium poenas daturas^ ^ ^ 

* 16. Nemo iiteverenter praetereatj aUoqoatur aut aspiciac e<M 
qui reverentia digni snntj.sed sua morum elegantia disciplinam 
academicam exoment. .« 

17. Nemo in puUico se gerat msi graviter, modeste ac Tere- 
cunde, ut decet bonarum artium studiosos. 

18. Malorum consoetudinem et fiuniliaritatem onoiles uT* 
pestem fiigiunto. 

19. Nemo gladium, pugionem aut sdopetam, (ustem aut cW., 
▼qMpestato, sub poena trium assium ad minimum irroganda. 

30. Nemo vesperi in plateis obambulato. 

21. Nequis studiosoram committat, ut uOa^i partem aca^ 
4emiiii £Mdam et immundam reddat* #. 

22. Fenestras vitreas, pamtesj scamna^ sedilia pulpita^ aut 
aliud quicquam intra academiae septa seu pomaeria^ ne quisqnam 
rumpitO) iabefactato, aut quo^ismodo violato; sed munda 
<mmia et sarta tecta conservanton Qui contrdlfeceritj non 

' daoinum modo pcaestabit, sed ad arUinum quoque multabitur. 
28. Censores in officio fideles sunto» delinqueutes admonen« 
to, deferunto : Quod siqub censorum cum aliquo remissius 
agat, culpam ejus reticendo, sdat se magno suo opprobrio, de« 
linquentis delictum jam in se transtulisse ; et..alienam nozam 
manifestam certo luiturum : contra vero censorum gratia statu* 
tum est (quo liberius scilicet et tutius munus v^xax praestent) 
si quispiam censorem minaciter terreat, vel pian u m in eum in^ 
tentet, sex assibus temeritatis et aiidaciae suae poenis singulis 
vicibus multatum iri. 

flf^. Qui in quoquamdeliqueriti pro delicti natura castigabii* 
tur, ^ 

^ 25» Qui rebellionis aut seditionis aut authores, quique fiia« 
^^itii insignis rei peraai fueriny primum omnium poeiMs a 
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sanctiore ri^ concflio mdictis tenebiu^tury deinde ex ^cadeah 
j»m nota explodantur et ejiciantur. |j 

86. Nemo quovb tempore ad janiKim consistat, suD poena 
quaQpor assiua\j aut ingredientes et praeteremites irrever^ter 
habeat, sub poena sex assium irroganda : Neque lodat quispiaoi 
Tel ambulet sub conspectu cujusvis praeceptorb i alioquin ad 
arbitriumfqus multandus. 

27. Nemo lapides aut pilas niveas projiceat^ sub poeua ad 
arbitrium sontibus impcmenda. 

88. Memo in triviis aut comphis praetereuntiblis inskfioiitur } 
sab poena sex assram. 

H^ S9. Primarius aliique professores certiores facti, perditiss!^ 
mam ludendi alea consuetudinem ex infami deeoctorum iMpui 
oriundam, nuper etiam in xcademiam nunc temporis lbs 
invaluisse irrtpaisse, baud ignari quantum inde perictdi litenu 
rum studiis, pietatfcet probis moribus iounineat, studioiae ju« 
ventuti talis, folia lusoriis^ reliquisque id genus ludtcrisj (in 
^ibus arte propemodum exdusa regnat sors) ubique locorum 
interdictum volunt, edicuntque hi^us delicti manifestumj pnma 
▼ice trigintiMbsibus Scoticaais^ secunda coronato^ tertia sesqui* 
coronato augendae iribltothecae destinato midtaudum: Et si 
toties monitus ad sanitatem revocari neqyuit ; tanquam deplo- 
vatae spei nebulonem et adolescentiae corruptorem, tandem 
hinc non sine dedecore tjiciendum. 

30. Nemo qjoovb tempore couponulas aut tabernas intrato^ 
alioquin ad arbitrium multandus. 

SI. Qui a|des sacras minus frequentant, sexassibua toties 
quoties multentur. 

38. Censores in singulis classibus< sedulo.observent vemacule 
loqaenteS) execrantes jurantes, obscoene loquentes, aut qiiom 
modo contra legjes delincpientes ; nt pro modo delicti (^ftp- 
fessore suo vel primario vel senatiii|pademico) puniantur. 
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No. IV. 

A short and general Confessioun of the trtw and Chris- 
tian Religioun^ according to Goddis word. 

We all and everi^ ane of us underwritten protest^ that after 
lang and dew examinatioQ of our awia consciences in matters 
of trew and fals religiouni are now throwlie resolved in the treutb 
be the word and spirite of Qod ; and, thairfore, we belief witl^, 
our .hartis^ confes with our mouthes, subscHve with our handis, 
and constantlie affirmes befoir God and the whole worlde, that 
this is the onlie trew Christian faith and religious^ pleising 
God) and bringing salvatioun to man \ which is now, be the 
mercy of God, reveled to the warld he the preiching of hi3 
blessed Evangiil \ and is receaved, beleved, and defended, be 
mony and sundrie kirkes and realmes y hot chieflie be the Kirk 
of Scotland, as Goddis eternal t^reutb, and opilie ground of our 
salvatioun. 

To the quhilk confessioun and fonue of religioun we will*- 
inglie affirme, in our consciences, in all poyntis, as unto Goddis 
undoubted treuth and veritie, founded pnlie upon his written 
word : And, thairfoir, 'we abhorre and detest all contrarie re« 
ligioun and doctrine \ but chieflie all kynd of papistry, in ge- 
neral and particular heads, even as thay ar now danmed and 
confuted be the word of God and Kirk of Scotland : But, in 
special, we detest and refuis the usurpit authoritie of that 
Rgmane Antichrist upon the Scriptures of God, upon the 
^n^ the dvill magistratis, and consciencis of men ; all his 
tyraanous lawes maid upon indifferent thingis against our 
Qmtian libertie ; his erroneous doctrine against the sufficiencie 
ff th^ written word, the perfectioun of the lawc^ the office of 
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Christ, ai^ftis blessed Evangill ; his corrupted sense concetniflf 
original sinne^ our ni|torall inhabilitie and rebellioun to Goddis 
la# ( his blasphemie against justiiQcgtioun by faith onlie ; oat 
hpptrfect sasctificatioun and obedience to the la^ ; the nature^ 
mmberi and use of the holie sacraments. We detest his fite 
bastard sachunentis, with all his rites, teremonies, and false 
doctrine, added {o the ministratioun of the trew sacramentis 
li^ithout the word of God, his crud judgement against i^fantis 
departing without the sacrament ; his absolute tiecessitie of bap« 
tisme ; his blasphemous opinion of transubstantiatioun, or reaH 
presence of Cbristis bodie in the elementb, and reyealltng of 
she same by the wicked word of men ; his dispensation with 
.solemned aithes, pei^ries, degrees of marrage forbidden in the 
word, his crueltie against the innocent divorced. 

We abhorre his devillshe and blasphemous priesthoode, his 
prophane sacrifice for the sinnes of the dead and the quick, 
his canonization of men, calling upon angellis or ssdnts depart-^ 
ed, worshipping of images and relif ues, crOsseis, dedicating of 
kirks, altaris, days, vows to creatures, his purgatorie, prayer 
for the deade, praying and speaking in a strange language, hb 
processiouns and blasphemous litanie, his multitude of advocates 
or mediatoures, with his ordours and auricular confession, hb 
desperate and uncertain repentance and doubtsome faith, hb 
satisfaction for their sinnes, his justification by workis, hb 
opus operatum^ workis of supererogation. We detest hb 
prophane holie water, baptbme of bellis, conjuring of spirits, 
crossing, faning, anoynting, conjuring, hallowing of Groddb 
holie creatures^ with the superstitious opinion joined therewith, 
hb worldly monarchy and wicked hierarchy, hb thre solemned 
vows, with all his schavelings of syndrie sortb, hb erroq|p)us 
and bloodie decreb made at l?rent, with all subscrives aiid ap- 
pruifiers of that cruel and bludie band conjured against the 
kirk of God, And, finally, we detest all hb vane alleg6«eS| 
^tes, signes, and traditiouns, bnxcht in the kirky without JM* 



Iflaiiiat the word ci God and doctrine of thb fifoillnl Idvk ; 
To the whilk we joyn ourselves wiUtndie in doctrine, £ucht 
and religioun, and use of the holie sacnuttentis, as lively mem- 
bris of the same in Christ our header promising and swearings 
by thtgreai name of the Ij>rd^ that we shall continue in thft 
obedience of the doctrine of this kirk, and shall defend the 
same, according to our vocation and power, all the dayis of 
our lives, under the payne contayned in the law, and danger 
both of bodie and soule, in the day of Goddis feareful judge? 
ment. Amen. 1585 (1587). 

(Signed) Mr John C&aig. -^ 

«— - Jaubs Hamiltom. 
— Robert Rolxx>ck, 
•r-* Duncan Narn^. 
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No.V. 

Act of the General Jssefnbljf for Reoising the 

Psalmody. 

The lustory of thip Psalmody of the Church of Scotland i$ 
imperfectly known. The only accurate information ve pos- 
sess respecting the compilation of tins version of sacred poetry, 
is to be found in the acts of Assembly, and in Bsdllie^s Letters. 
It was accomplished by a committee of the General Assembly. 
In a few instances, the versification b not so harmonious as 
could be wished j but, as to conveying the sense of the inspired 
penmen, no version in our language can be compared with k- 
Or Seattle^ in his letter to Pr Blair, respecting the improve^ 
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ment^ our national Psaknody, decidedly gites it as his 0[n« 
nion, that the common Tarsion should in general remain, as it 
is, though considerable improvements might be made> some of 
which be mentions* This lett^, though printed^ was nev^ 
published* I am possessed of a-copy of it. Dr Blair had re< 
quested him to undertake the task of a new Version ; but tUs 
he declined, and assigned his reasoo^* The opini<m of so 
elegant a critic, and so eminent a poet, will not be called in 
question by competent judges. The origin of the introduction 
of the Psalms of David into Chfistian worship, to the e^Lclusion 
of almost all the other poems in scripture, would form a curi- 
ous subject of inquiry, and which has never been {properly ex« 
plained* 

£dinburgh, Q8th August 164:7 , post meridiem Sess. 25. 

« Act for revising the Paraphrase of the Psalmes brought 
from England, with a recommendation for translating the other 
^cripturall son^s in meeter^ 

<< The General Assembly having considered the report of the 
committee, concerning the Paraphrase of the Psalmes sent &om 
England ; and finding that it is very necessary that the said 
Paraphrase be y^t revised ; therefore, doth appoint Mr John 
Adamson to exainine the first fourty Psalme^, Mr Thomas 
Crauford the second forty, Mr John Row the third fourty, 
and Mr John Nevey the last thirty Psalmes of that Paraphrase^ 
and, in their examinatipn, they shall not only observe what 
they think needs to be amended, but also to set downe thek 
own essay for correcting thereof ^ and^^ for this purpose, recom- 
mends to them to make use of the travels of fiowallin. Mr 
Zachary Boyd, or of any other on that subject, but especially 
of our own Paraphrase, that what they finde better in any of 
these works may be chosen : And likewise they shall make use 
of the animadversions sent from presbyteries^ virho, for thi» 
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cause^ are hereby desired to hasten their observatimB uato 
them : And they are to make report dP their hboors herein to 
(he commission of tbe assembly for poblike afiaires, against their 
first meeting in February next : And the commission, after 
revising thereof, 9haU send the same to prQ(viacial assemblies, to 
bee transmitted to presbyteries, that by their further consider- 
ation the matter «aay be fully prepared to the nejst assembly : 
And, because some Psalmes in that Paraphrase sent from £ng^ 
land are composed in verses which do not agree with the com- 
mon tunes, that is, having the first line of eight syUabs, and 
the second line of six, that so both versions being teigether, use 
may bee made of either of them in congregations, as shall be 
found convenient : And the assembly doth further recommend^ 
that Mr 2achary Boyd be at the psunes to translate the other 
scriptural songs in meeter, and to report his travels also to the 
commission of assembly, that, after their examination thereof 
they Sky send the same to presbyteries, to be there considered* 
untill the next Generall Assembly.^' 
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Bishop Leightons Paper about his Demmion. 

^^Whatsoever others may judge, they that know what past 
before my engaging in this charge will not (I believe) impute my 
retreat from it to levitie, or unfixedness of mind, considering 
how often I declared before hand, baith by word and write, the 
great suspicion I had that my continuance in it would be very 
short -, neither is it from fny sudden passion or sullen discon- 
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tent that t hav^ now'vesigned it ; nor do I know any oame^ 
imaginable for any such thing ; bat the true reasons of my 
retiring are plainly and breefly these :— 

1. The sense I have of the dreadful Weight of whatsoever 
charge of souls, and all kind of spiritual inspection over people, 
but much more over ministers, and withall of my own extrem 

' nnwortheness and unfitness for so lugh a station in the chorch} 
and there is an episcopal act that is above all the rest moit 
formidable to me, the ordaining of ministers. 

2. The continuing and dayly encreasing divisions and con* 

I 

tentions, and many other disorders of this church, and the 
little or no appearance of their cure for our time, and as little 
hope, amidst those contentions and disorders, of doing any thhg 
in this station to promote the great design of religion in the 
hearts and lives of men, which were the only wcNthy reason <i 
continuing in it, though it were with much paina aitf rehic* 
tance. 

3. The earnest desire I have long had of a retired and 
private life, which is now much encreased by sicklyness, and 
old age drawing on, and the sufficient e^^perience I have ol 
the folly and vanity of the- world. 

To add any further discourse, a large apologie in this matter 
were to no purpose ; but instead of removbg other mistakei I 
and misconstructions, would be apt to expose me to one more« I 
for it would look like too much valuing either of myself or of } 
the world's opinion, both which I think I have so much reason 
to despise." j| 
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No. VII. 

List of the Principab and Professors of the University 
of Edinburgh^ from its foundation to the year 1 700. 
Extracted from the Register of the Honourable the 
Town-council of Edinburgh. 



Principals. 
Robert RoUock, First Principal, 
Heniy Charteris, dected 
Patrick Sands, dected 
Robert Boyd, elected 
John Adamson, elected 
li^illiam ColvUle, elected 

(Not inducted, on account of some obstructions.) 
Robert Leighton, elected January 17. 

'William Colville, elected March 21. 

Andrew Cant. 
Alexander Monro, elected December 9. 



February 9. 1585. 
February 14. 1598. 
March 20. 1620. 
October 18. 1622. 
November 21. 1623. 
AprU 28. 1652. 



1659. 
1662. 

1685. 



Gilbert Rule, elected 



September 26. 1690. 



Regents or Professors. 


, 






Robert Rollock, First 


Regent^ 


• 


October 


1583. 


Duncan Nairn, 






November 8. 


1583. 


Charles Lumisdaille^ 






1 1 




Adam Colt, 






Octob^ 17. 


1586. 


Alexander Scrimger, 






October 17 


1586. 


Philip Hislop, 






November 8. 


1587. 


Charles Fairholm, 






January 17 


1588. 




October 8. 


1589. 


George Robertson^ 






November IS. 


1594*. 


John Cnug, 






November 2. 


1597. 


Vol. !• 




B £ 


. . 


*. 
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William Crsugy 

John Rae, 

Bobert Scottt 

Andrew Toang^» 

James Reidf 

David Monro^ 

James Fairly^ 

William Kingt 

Andrew Stevenson^ 

Robert RankiDt 

John Brown, 

Alexander Htpbon^ 

James Wright, 

James Wisemany 

Robert Young, 

Duncan Forreittr^ 

Thomas CrawfonH 

Jnlius C(»iradus Otto, Hebrew^ 

William Tweedie, 

James PiDaas^ 

Andrew Suttie^ 

Alexander Golville, Divinit]f^ 

David Dickson, Divinity, 

John Wishart, 

WiUiam Forbet> 

John Forbes, 

Alexander IKcksml^ Hebrewi 

James M«6owan, 

William TweediQ 

Hugh Smith, 

William Gumming, 

William Keith, Divinity, 

Andrew Ross, 

CItOFge Sinclair,. 



October 28. lB9t 
December 28. 1597. 
March 16* 1598^ 
December 11. 160l. 
January 21. 1605^ 
June 15. 1604. 

November 11. 1607. 
July 22. 1608w 

January 16. 1611. 
November 17. 1625. 
October 26. 1686. 
October l(k 1651. 
October 26. 1688. 
November 1G» 1688*^ 
Noven^ber 16. 1638* 
December 27. I6S9« 
January e. IMI. 
January 26k 1642. 
October 16. 16M. 
NoTember a. 1644. 
October i& ]647. 
June 28. 164ft 

January 14. 1650w 
March 11. 1658^ 
March 1. 1654. 

March 7. 1656. 

September 8. 1656r 
November 14. 1656. 
August 5. 1657. 

November 17. 1658. 
JttHiary 29. t6€4. 
January 2§. 1664. 
March 10. 16^5^ 
August 16i. 1%6S, 
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Tliomas Pell^ 


December 6. 


1«65. 


John Woody 


October 17. 


1666. 


William Paterson^ 


September 20. 


. 1667. 


James Gregory^ Mathematics, 


July 8« 


1674. 


Laurence Charteris, Divblty, 


November 24s< 


. 1674, 


Gilbert M<Mnrdoch» 


ApnlS. 


1679. 


Alexander Amadeos^ Florantin, Hebrew, April 16. 


1679. 


Andrew Massie, 


September 19. 


1679. 


Alexander Cockbum^ 


July 14« 


1680. 


James Tiidderdail, 


April 2a 


1681. 


John Mensies, Divinity^ 


February 15. 


1682. 


John Strathan, Divinity, 


March 21. 


1688. 


David Gregory, Matliematics, 


October 17. 


1688. 


Harbert Kennedy, 


Januarys. 


1684. 


Alexander Douglas, Hebrew, 


March 21* 


1684. 


Sir Robert Sibbald, Physic, 


March 24. 


1685. 



Dr Halket, and Pitcairn joined with him, September 9. 1685. 



Thomas Bnmet/ 
Alexander Cunningham, 
John Dnimmond, 
George Campbell, Divinity, 
"William Law, 
Laurence Dundas, 
Patrick Sinclair, Hebrew^ 
James Gregory, Mathematics, 
Alexander Rule, 
John Row, 



October 15. 1686. 
February 15. 1689. 
February 20. 1689. 
September 26. 169Q» 
November 7. 169a 
November 28. 169a 
May 18. 1692. 

September 28. 1692. 
February 2. 1694. 
August 9 169St 
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Jet of the Parliament of Scotland, Ath August 162K 
From the Regisier Office at Edinburgh, Book 23, 
FoL 79. 

■ • 

4lh August 1621. 

BATIFICATIOX OF DIVERSE I>rF£FTBIENT18, GRANTIT 
to THE TOWN OF EDINBURGH, FOR SUSTENTATIOUN 
OF COLLEDGE; MINIST^IRIS AND HOSPITALIS. 

Our Soterame Lord and Estaittb of this present P^Ka^ 
nient, considdering that his Majestie, with auise of the Lordis 
of his Hienes Secret Counsell, for the guide and thankfbll 
service done to his Hienes, and his most noble progenitors, 
be the Frovost, Bailzies, Counsall and Communitie of the 
Eurghe of Edinburgh ; and for the gryit zeale qlk his Ma< 
jestie cariet to see the youthe traiipit up in learning and virtew, 
gave, grantit and disponit to the saids Provest, Eailzies, Coun- 
sall andT Communitie of the said Burgh of Edinburgh, and 
thair successours, licence anid libertie to erect ane CoUedge, 
and builde and repair sufficient houses and places for recep^ 
tioun of Professours of Humane Lett^ris and Toungis, of 
Ihilosophie, Theologie, A^edicine, the Lawis^i and of i^l uyer 
liberall sciences, and to elect and chuise 8^fficient Professors 
for teaching the saids professk)ns ; And to that efiect» gave^ 
grantit and disponit to tbame^ and their succe§sourS| tHi^e Pro* 
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▼estrie of the Kirk a Fields with ' the landis, tennementis^ 
fruittis, possessiouns, rentb> dewties and pertinemis of the 
same, as at mair lenth b contenit in the charter and infeft* 
ment, grantit to thame thairupon, under his Heines Greit 
Se .le, of the date, at StirUng the fourteine day of Ap-yill jai. 
\i. four score twa zeiris : Lykeas, conforme thairto, the saids 
Provest, Bailzies and Counsall of Edinburt. biggit, edifiet and 
repairit ane gryit ludging, togidder with the manss and houss 
of the said Provestrie of the said Kirk of Feild, to the use of 
ane Colledge, for professioun of Philosophie, Theologie and 
Humanitie ; qlk Colledge hes continuallie sen syne flurischet 
now be the space of threttie-fyve years: ^.nd his Majestie, 
schortlie efter the bigging and edifying of the said Colledge, 
"riz. in the moneth off 1584, con« 

siddring the saids Provest, Bailzies> Counsall and Comtnunitie 
of the said burgh of Edinburgh, had bestowit gryit charges 
and expenses in erectioun of the said Colledge, building of 
houses, and had doted gryit soumes of money for enterten- 
ment of Professours of Humanhie, Philosophie, and Theologie, 
within the samen, for instructing of the youth thairin, gave, 
grantit and disponit, to the saids Frovest, Bailzies Counsall, 
and Communitie of the said hurt, to the use of the said Col- 
ledge, and for sustentation of ^he Rector and Regentis within 
the samen, all and haill the Archdenerie of Louthiane, pon« 
tening thairin the personage of Currye, with mans, gleib, 
kirk-lands, teinds, fruits, rents, proffitis and dewties of the 
samen, as at mair lenth is contenit in the charter granted 
yrupoun, off the dait the fourt day off Apryill 1584 yeirs, 
under his Heines Greit Seal : Lykas his Majestie considder- 
ing the great chargis and expenses debursit be the saids 
Provost, Bsulzies, Counsall and Communitie of the said Burgh 
of Edinburgh, in erectioun of ane Hospitall, upoun enterten* 
ment of yr Ministrie and Colledge foresaid, gave, grantit and 
disponit to the saids Provost^ Bsdlzies, Counsall and Com- 
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munitie of the said Burt, of Edinburgh, tnd thair successoui% 
all and haill the Frovostrie of the Trinitie Colledge, hndsp 
houses, rentisy kirkis, teinds, utherb fruitis, rentis and emolu- 
mentis yrto annexit, mair at lenth contenit in the said charter, 
under hb Heines Great Seale, of the daite \he tweotie-sezt 
day of Maij. 1587 zeirb: Lykas his Majestie, efter his per- 
fect age of twentie-anc yetris compleit, be his letters patentis 
under his Gryit Seale, ratifiet, approvit and confirmit the 
foresaids charters off the contents and daits respective foresaid, 
as at mair !enth is contenit in the charter of confirmation of 
the samA, under his Heines Greit Seale, off the daite the 
29th of July 1587 : Lykas his Majestie, be his new charter, 
under his Heines Greit Seale, off new gave, grantit and dis- 
ponit to the saids Provost, Bailzies, Counsall and Communi||e 
of the said Burgh of Edinburgh, and their successors, for 
entertenment of the said Colledge, Ministrie and Hospital, all 
and haill the foresaid Provestrie of the Trinitie Colledge, with 
utheris certain benefices, kirk-lands, teindis, annualrentis, 
tenementis, ^d others, mair at length sett down in the said 
Charter and Infeftment, to b^ halden in manner therein ooo* 
teined, qlk is of the dait, at Beanron Castle, the sevent day 
off August 1612. Lykat his Majestie, considdering that 
sundrie and diverse godlie and weill disposed persons hes 
dotted and mortifiet dyverse and sundrie greit soums of 
money to the use of the said CpUedge, and fpr sustenta- 
tion of Professors of Humanitie, Theologie, and certain 
Bursaris within the same : And his Majestie, out of his 
gratious lui'e, affectioun, and royal care qlk he bears to 
the growth and increase of learning within this realme, and 
specially within the said Burt of Edinburgh, being his Majestie'a 
principal town and burgh within this his kingdome, being 
maist willing, that the former gifb and particulars grantit 
yrto be confinrnt, and all farder immunities grantit yrto^ ia 
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lis ample forme as any other Colledge lies or bniiks within 
this realme : ThairfiM^, hb Majestie, with advice of the 
Estates of this present Pariiament, ratifies and approves the 
foresaids Infeftments granted be his Majestie, under his 
Hienes Great Seale, togedder with the erection of the said 
greit hxdging, manss, and House of the Kirk of Field» 
in ane Colledge, for professioun of Theologie, PhiIo« 
Sophie and Humanities togedder with the foresaid morti- 
fications m^d b^ his Majestie^ ather to the use of the 
Colledge, or to the use of the Ministrie and Hospitall of 
the said Burgh, in all and sundrie pojnts, passes, heids, articles, 
conditiones, privileges, immunities, liberties, and others cir- 
cumstances whatsumever therein cooteined, after the form and 
tenor thereof: Lykas his Majestie and Estaitts foresaids 
statutes and ordains, that this present ratificatioun is and sal 
be alse valid^ effectual and sufficient in all respects, as gif the 
foresaids Infeftments, of the dates respective above written, 
were at length, and worde be worde ingrost in this present 
Act. And siklyke his Majestie, and Estattis foresaids, wills^ 
grants, statutes and ordains, that the foresaids Charters, and 
this present Ratification of the samen, are and sal be good, 
valid, lawfut^and efl^ual rights and securities to the saids 
Provost, Bflulries, Counsall and Cooununite of the said fiur% 
of Edinburgh, and dieir successocs, for bniiking and joysing 
of the lands, benefices, teinds, and for erection of the said CoU 
ledge, and aU other privileges, liberties and commodities con- 
tained in the saids Charters in all tyme coming, after the 
form and tenor ^yrof, ordaming the Clerk of Register, and his 
jdepatts^ to extend an Act of Parliament hereupon, and to 
insert and ingross thereintill the Charters above specified, in 
mair ample forme : Lykas his Majestie, ofi^ his princlie and 
Rojak fovouTi and for guide service done to him b« the saids 
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Provosty Buizies, Counsall and Communitie of the said Burgh 
of Edinburgh } and for their farther encouragement in repair* 
ing and reedifying of the said Colledge, and placing thairin 
sufficient Professors, for teaching of all liberal Sciences, 
ordaining the said CoUedge, in all time to come, to be callit. 
King James's CoUedge: And also with advice of the saids 
Estaitb, hes of new again given, grantit, and disponit to 
thame, and their successors, in favours of the said Burgh of 
Edinbur^. patrouns of the said Colledge, and of the said Col- 
ledge, and of the Rectors, Regentis, Bursaris, and Students 
within the samen, all libenies, freedoms, immunities and 
privileges appertaining to ane free CoUedge, and that in als 
ample forme and lairge manner as anj • oUedge has or bruikes 
within this his Majestie's realme : And gif need beis, ordains 
ane new Charter to be expede, under hb iiienes Great Seale, 
for erecting of the said Colledge, with all liberties, privileges 
and immunities qlk any Colledge within this realme bruikis, 
joises, or to the samen is knawin to appertain ; vnd for their 
farder securitie, hb Majestie and Estates hes dissolvit, and 
dbsolves the foresaids haill gifts, and others particularlie above 
specifiet, fra hb Majestie's Crown, and fra all acts of Par- 
liament maid yairanent, in sa far as the samen, or any 
part yairof b, or may appear to have been annexit yrto, in 
tyme bygone, to the effect particularlie above specifiet : nd 
annuUs all and whatsumever acts and statutes qlk may be pre. 
judicial or derogatorie to the premisses : And giff neid beis^ 
ordains new gifts to be expede thairupon. 
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